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PREFACE 

This volume is the first in a series of three which is designed to illustrate 
[hiida argillite carvings, as follows: Iluula Myths Illustrated, tlaida Carters 
in Argillite and Their Art, and llaida Scrimshanders. 

In the first, llaida Myths, the illustrations are mostly, but not exclusively, 
in argillite, A few wood carvings happened to bear so aptly on the same 
mythological themes that they could not fairly be left out, 

Although tlie myths or tales all belong to the liaida. they are not their 
monopoly. They form only a minor branch on a huge mythological tree 
which belongs to most of humanity. This cultural growth at first germinated 
and developed in die Old World—Asia and Europe; then, during the last 
millcma, it spread by oral transmission in migratory Lribes to the New World 
at large, and then to the Haida on the Queen Charlotte Islands in the North 
Pacific. 

In the second volume of the same argillite series, Baida Carvers in 
Argillite and Their Art, the work and lives of about thirty individual carvers 
of argillite will be studied; they all belonged to a few generations in the 
nineteenth century and the first decades of the present one. 

The third, llaida SeHmshanders, applies to the initial period of argillite 
irt, after 1820. The term scrimshaw is borrowed from the American 
whalers and is used here because it is a derivative phase of the same Esthetic 
growth, Like the whalers' ^scrimshaw, Haida argillite and ivory caning— 
no less than wood sculpture—are largely a creative response to the same 
incentives: the need to dispel tedium in periods of enforced idleness and the 
satisfaction obtained through the disposal by gift or sale of the objects, 
mostly in miniature, produced at leisure In the pursuit of skill and beauty. 
The American whalers almost always gave away their scrimshaw work 
after they had reached the home port; whereas the Indians disposed of all of 
it. for a small consideration, to the traders and curio hunters who t the next 
season, happened to stop over at their islands or to call at various points 
for trading or refuelling along the northern Pacific Coast, 

The earliest known date of argil]] tc work among the Haida of tile Queen 
Charlotte Islands is about 1820, The material itself — a dark slate of fine 
grain and without cleavage, which carved almost like bard wood—is said to 
have been discovered by white miners at the beginning of the same century, 
and Its only quarry lies on a mountain Just west of Skidegate. This village 
became die centre of the art during its initial phase, from 1S20 to 1880, 
Liter, Massett had its own share through the close family connections of 
some of its members with their southern neighbours. 

What characterizes argillite or slate sculpture is that it was purely 
commercial, as it was fostered by the curio trade with white explorers, 
seamen, whalers, and fur traders, its inception was brought about by the 
widespread upheaval of native handicrafts in the Pacific, from the South 
Seas to Bering Sea, and much of it was due to the New England whaler*, 
w ho were then developing a folk art of their own under the puzzling name of 
scrimshaw. An observer has stated. 1 "The resemblances between the 


1 Striihf n O. Ccrmuwttiufativt ftiJumii, Aafrrrtean AnUmmrim, XV \ IBJM. 
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Polynesian and the Haidu symbolism is too strong to resist the conviction 
that niueh of it was borrowed/ 1 In its gradual progress, about 1S70, 
argillite work assumed an individual turn; it became 4 'totemic/' as it were, 
and specialized more and more in the fauna and mythology of the land, 
and occasionally took the form of miniature totem poles. These jxiles 
reproduced the contemporary animal and human figures that had made 
their appearance on actual totem or house posts, and they provided the 
sculptors with a medium for apprenticeship and further training 

The impact of the argillite trade on native inspiration must have been 
considerable. For the constant need of fresh materials to interpret in 
plastic fnrm seems to have brought hack to light a hoard of undent tales 
which otherwise would have withered away through the growing affluence 
of the white man. This has l*eeu pointed out by James Deans, a keen 
observer of the Haida in ihe early 167QX irt die following passage: 1 

If a 1I'ii<hi was ah)t to have a eclatnn Imigr-r and broader than Ida neighbor, 
it rntitli-d him to rank high among hie people. At first the columns were abort 
and the space to admit carvings limited; so with crest* above, and one or two old 
stories, tie broad side wae covered. When they grew larger there was more spade 
Uv fill up, as wfcD w- more new columns. This caused a demand for stories. Every¬ 
thing was taken hold of airiCHigft tbrir own and neighboring tribea-jou the islmufe 
and nisiiihuuL Stories handed dawn through passing ages —stories aim oat fnr- 
goitoti by the old people were collected and I'amd, Thus they went on carving 
until every family teid one or two, and even’ village was full from cad to end, 
itnwtly in front, a few Innng behind and ou the Iloilo ■ tops . . . And as a nuturn! 
outcome of it all. every column had showed a marked improvement on the one ttmt 
had preceded it. 

Important though argillite sculpture lias l*een ever since as a repository 
of myths and tales many of them known in classical antiquity—we may 
wonder why ii lias been overlooked by scholar* and art writers, for, on this 
score, not a single article can be quoted. Vet most of the large museums of 
Europe and America possess interesting samples brought back home by 
explorers or sea traders. If is timely therefore that many samples of these 
materials should la- utilised in this series, 
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INTRODUCTION 


One day well over a hundred years ago, a Baida of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, [ike many others of his nation, happened to be employed on a 
Boston whaler plying his waters. Be was intrigued by a fellow-hunter nf 
sea mammals who spent hts leisure carving or engraving whales' teeth and 
walrus ivory tusks. With simple tools fashioned out of stock the white 
sailor enjoyed producing figurines and varied objects which appealed to 
fancy and invited imitation. Among these were thunder birds or American 
eagles, bearded men and nymphs, like those of figureheads anil carved billets. 
Others reproduced stern pieces elaborated all over with scrolls and fiddle- 
heads, There were also, in this assortment, a lot of clever devices and 
models, like work-boxes and ditty-boxes, boxes studded with hone and 
shell inlays, checker boards and cribbage-boards, jig-blocks and blocks of 
all types, dippers, jagging-wheels, carved canes and handles, panels ingeni¬ 
ously ornamented with fioral designs and geometric motifs, round plates, 
and oval dishes. 

These productions of pastime aboard came to be known, after IS25. 
under the name of scrimshaw —a word of unknown origin but of widespread 
usage in the course of the following fifty years. They were not meant fur 
sale or profit, but rather fnr gifts, souvenirs, and curios. And now, long 
at'let they have ceased to be made T we find them in all parts of the world, 
where the sea-otter pelts of the North Pacific were traded — especially at 
Unntom China—or wherever whale oil and spermaceti, for lubrication and 
candle-making, found a market. 

The Haida whaleman and sea-utter hunter who had been taken aboard 
for a season or a year occasionally took the trip with his employers to 
Hawaii, Japan, Canton, and California. He had ample time and leisure 
to be lured into adopting the same pursuits and becoming acquainted with 
familiar devices, tools, and patterns. At Hawaii and on the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia he would, like his fellows, pick up abalnne shells for use in inlays and 
get his share of ivory tusks, and bone or jawbone nf the whale for carving. 
He quickly learned how to hammer and finish his own tools nut of files and 
bits of steel from the blacksmith's shop. Scrimshaw, for the natives as 
for the New Englanders aboard, soon l>ecame the favourite pursuit for the 
same ends; the more so since a Haida was naturally endowed with skill 
and talent. He could even contribute not a little of his own backgrounds, 
as did the South Sea Islanders, in tire advancement of the craft. For w r e 
read 1 that, In 1801, lp the natives swimming . , . [brought] their arms filljed] 
of articles to dispose of. 1 ' So we see that they w ere already making curios of 
their own for the sea trade. 

So rapid was ihc progress nf the Ifatda in this derivative art that we 
find it well established among (hem in the kS2G‘s, In 00 far as we know, 
this is the date of the fcjeginning of its argillite branch. Argillite or dark 
slate, utilised by the Haida, is their own exclusive contribution. It all came 


I E£iEr.irtj from ij journal kr\A Oti tPHrd nllJjJ ^i.zku.dJp^ m bound on A Vufr-mjie fauna lk.j Lun W eJse S. W. 
Loait *mtl hkuu?* UtfiL XuV- 3t> r 3^0E (Grtfettlafu ul llw MaaBOEhii-srtt* liaiuilemJ Suctety, SXs 
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from the single quarry nf Skievhuek mtuiiiLiin up Slatadiuck Creek, un 
Graham Island, about eight miles west of Skidcgale village. This soli 
mineral, it has been recorded, was discovered by white miners at the 
beginning' of the nineteenth century. That is why none has lieeii found in 
archaeology or among the old and treasured heirlooms of the natives. 

The earliest known records uf argillite car ring dale back to 1821-22, 
1824-30, and 1836-38, more than a hundred years ago. \ line carved pipe 
was collected in 1821*22 by J. HaJkett* a director of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and it is preserved in the museum of the same company at 
Winnipeg. Pipes, as a type, were imported objects on the North Pacific 
Coast* and ihcy have remained exotic; the natives there never to this day 
became habitual smokers. Nor were these pipes meant for practical 
use, buL only for mantelpiece curios The decoration of the Halkctt pipe 
is similar to that of the Xass River hasstrh or bird nil tie rnrvcd out of wood. 
The pattern is of the sustiw description. The same collection made in 
1821-22, by John Halkett, the brother-in-law of Lord Selkirk, contains a 
whale bone club with nbalmir-shell inlays, a bird handte.and another handle 
with a dragon carving. 1 

A small bin stgnilkant collection of argillite carvings is that of John 
Scouler, obtained by ihi*N* ottish explorer in the course of a trip to the North 
Pat ific Coast in 1824 and 1825. it was firs l deposited by him at rhe Mus£e 
i Eu jardin drs Planter. Park, and is now preserved at the Mus4e de PBomine.* 
In presenting thi* collection, E, T. Harny, in 1900, has written as follows?- 


In 11 l t» da vs itl Scmilflr, in n/ftaJii objects wrought by the Hnjdii, it was already 
fairly easy to delect foreign influences For the learned Scottish explorer [Seoulcr| 
had brought back from Ifo rxphmitbtm a hollow dish of argillite decorated with 
flower* himI friiiL after n European model. When, thirty-two year* later (IS57), 
Jules Reniv vkitwl the Katin 1 rnginn, h* L Acquired there the carving presented here, 
which Shih hllli- in common with the art of the ancient I Inidn hut the materials 
and execution. (It wna Hamy'a unjindified aHsiimptirm that the ancient Hjiidn 
possessed im art distinctly I heir own, which i* Unit reprrsented by the totem 
poles of 1860-004 Rerny^ curving, booting the So. I3Q74 and offered by him to 
the Paris imimnim, in n pipe of hkickiah argillite, perfectly polished, 32 cm. long, 
S cm. high, and 2 flu. widf, and lepimuiting n canoe with four people irtflidc— 
At the lop,, the cylindrical bftwl is meant for tobacco, The ranne folk afo dressed 
like European stamen [description jclvcdJ, This ILdda specimen, modernUed 
through contacts with white people, la far from unique in its type. For 1 know 
n number of other similar example*. Seamen, for Instance, ecre dressed like 
Europeans, In chip butanee at tin 1 Copenhagen Museum, one of them wears 
bool*. Iti another pipe of the same ruHivLbii, a similar seaman leans against 
the "rtiuT' of a queer steamer with puddle wheels (d cubes). His coat has a tail 
{hubit rt quem], Ms hair er long, but he is IwardlcsR. Steinlmiier, who attributed 
these two pieces to Tlxngrt craftsmen because he did not kjiow their source* believed 
tliat the cliarartant iUuafrated there were Hmrian? fwhfeh is presumably right | r 
These Baida, after they had seen paddle-wheel steamera like the Bum*? anchored 
on the flmraflHL and met saltom, passenger m l>oard h had forsaken their familiar 
ujyLhs and begun to reproduce scenes it portrait* after waitin' with a striking 
naivete; the*e subject* were quite new to them. At the same date fApril 12, 


ya J tJP-tL SbHlfJ. GlMfralrriaif^ fc^ho.J. 
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ISfiT!, Dr Harrison brought back to the museum of Houlti^ne-sur-Mnr hu argillite 
statuette -with a head uf ivory, qucerlv attbud in tlu> European ivny (Inv, g\?n. 
No. 13010) . r . Sufih objects now fumiliur illustrate amusing faiihsics, arid they 
wen? Hi ride for pacing customers uuio dimt&U de peuwopH. 

Stonier himself* in speaking nf the Baida, 1 JtSis described them as Wing 
outstanding 

fnr their ingenuity and cneehmiicul dexterity in tbn construction of their canora* 
Ikmwh, And different warlike fir fishing implements They fashion drinking- 
vessels. tnbscc<>pipea T etc., from ji soft argUfacwi* stone, and these articles am 
mimirkuhlc fur the symmetry of thrir form, and the exceedingly elaborate and 
intricate figoris, which am curved upon them. With regard ii* curving mid a 
facility for imitation, the Quern Charlotte Islanders are equu! to the most 
mgenjuiLv of the Polynesian tribes. 

And Scduler goes on to explain why the Baida. who 

considered ihemsclvt* iw>tw civilized thun Elie other tribes, whom they regard with 
Mings i-f contrmpl, have specialis'd in the enrfci trade. In farmer times IhFi-t 
17x5], when the soa-otter abounded, chi- Masse ttes* Skfttegos, Cumfifaewa*, and 
oilier trilwa inhabiting the eastern dmm of Queen Charlotte”? Island, wens aincmg 
thi; most wealthy on the coast. Since the sea-Otto r has b«ti destroyed, the 
Ilahlas have become poor and have l**n rcduged toother plans in order to procure 
blankets. _ ITiey fabricate must of the curiosities found on the coast. But their 
staple article is the potato [an imported phint| which they sel] In great quantity>3 
to thv mainland tribes TIhw stfeo manufacture imd export canoes, and are 
themwlves very venturous on tluf di-up. They visil the mainland 

One of rbe oldest argillite specimens of the same decade is ScouleCs is 
dated 1830 and belongs to the collect ions of the iVabfwiy Museum at 
Safenb Massachusetts (No. &* 3494). It i* a small pipe T about: four inches 
long, with the bowl in the middle, and is decorated with three or four figures, 
with a rope linking a bear to a man, tlit? ! war's tongue protruding in the 
Familiar South-Sea fashion. 

Lly far the most important and extensive contribution to the knowledge 
of argillite carvings for an early date—1836-35 is that of the collection 
made by Lieutenant Charles Wilkes of the ILS. Navy, which is preserved at 
the U.Sr National Museum at Washington. These materials will be fully 
unlived in the present monographs (particularly in the third volume). They 
abound in pipes, panels, detached human figures (some of them like figure¬ 
heads), cartoons, birds in the form of decoys, and varied scrimshaw articles. 

Let us note in passing a significant remark on argillite work contained 
in the catalogue of tile El R. Bishop Cdlecbcui at the Attimtan Museum 
of Natural History, New York (1869-94): 

Almost nil slate carvings are made for sale, and tltimfon- 1 many of them are not 
genuine designs, though characteristic, and JpcrimrriB of native art, Particularly 
thota made in mt days do nnt always represent traditions an the original wood 
carvings do. 

As soon as the Baida realized that curios wen- in demand among the 
white seamen, in the early part of the nineteenth century, they eagerly 
applied themselves to the production in large numbers of these trade articles. 


j -ScwiJh Jtilm. tJw JwihaI of [k <<i LmimIuei, tf 1611. 
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Their preferred themes, m such carvings, were of the type already current 
among the whalers and sea traders, for they needed no explanation and 
appealed at sight as very clever Whenever they could, the native craf tsmen 
procured walrus tusks, whales' teeth, jawbone of the whale, and aba tone 
shells from the tropical seas and made good use of them in inlays and for 
embellishment. But, as the demand for these materials exceeded t he supply, 
the Haida were forced to rely upon their own argillite, which was at hand 
and lent itself to the technique of wood-curving with the tools they already 

possessed. 

Call Haida carving in argillite what you will, scrimshaw is the right 
caption. The name matters little in a study like this, which consists of 
three illustrated parts, it follows in the wake t as it were, of a similar 
presentation of Totem Poles in the- anthropological series of the National 
Museum of Canada . 1 

The first and present volume, under the title of HAIDA MYTHS 
illustrated In ARGILLITE CARvIngS, embodies traditional narratives. 
These myths were told by the Haida or their neighbours and illustrated 
by their own carvers and story-tellers. The second volume. HAIDA 
ca a VERS in ARGILLITE an d their ART, will bring out the craftsmen and 
their work individually; one and all thev belonged to the last few gen¬ 
erations in the past century, and most of them are still remembered. 
And the third volume, haida scrimsii anbers, will go deeper into the 
sources, origins, and early stages in the development of the art; its very name 
indicates the trends of the trade and the period. 

In the present volume haida myths illustrated, the selected narratives 
and their plastic expression are self-revealing. They are— 

iWc-a m or Frog Woman, a mythical ancestress who, in the eyes ol 
present generations nn the North Pacific Coast, symbol ties Asia as a cradle 
of the race and the source of ancestral culture; 

Bear Mother, the story of a young woman of the mainland who. for 
her disrespect to the spirit Grizzly Bear of the mountains, was made a 
captive and, changed to a Bear herself, was taken to wife by a young 
Grizzly and l>ore him twins. As these were semb supernatural, they 
assumed human form at will, and became the totems of an Indian clan’ 

Fcft/, the Raven, and the Thunderbird, two divine birds of the pristine 
world and the Sky r from the beginning were, respectively, the creator and 
the ruler of earth and heaven; 

Ttenamaw or the Dragon, like the Hydra of China and the old continents, 
controlled the waters and fertility of the earth; or else at one time brought 
universal destruction to the New World; 

Nonasimgut, the native Orphms , whose love for his bride was so great 
that, after her untimely death, he sought her shade in die nether world and 
nearly succeeded in restoring her to life; 

Wasco, the Sea Wolf, Qtipuaai or Stone-Ribs, Susan or Strong Man are 
the native American replicas of Hercules destroying monsters, of Atlas 

„ * r SS l #nd J l+ A* 40 - 41 [ n IW Tv**t ftrfxi R/rti C’Silwt SKkili Riirr, 

Brltlih tohiflltaa; Ihfat, hy Lbr heuc agthew m U* irttttil vdttineL 
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holding the earth on his shoulders ami of Samson killing the Philistines m 
of St, George staying the dragon; 

A young prince was, like Jonah, swallowed by a monster of the sea and 
then thrown up and restored to existence on his native shore: 

And, last here, a despised wanderer was carried > like Cany merit, on the 
Eagle's back anti brought to hk tribe now aware of his occult powers. 

Miniature-like and perhaps deceptive at first sight as may be argillite 
work, it is none the less monumental in content and implications. And so 
it was, too, in output. These monographs alone present nearly one 
thousand examples culled from the museums and private collections of 
North America and Europe. The xtrstheLic quality of argillite carving does 
not fall short of the universal, and its range lies within the scope of a great 
plastic; art at large. Resting upon realism as it floes—for its basic repertory 
consists of familiar animals and human lyings—it stylizes and transfigures 
its themes into a framework eminently suited to the materials incorporating 
them. Moreover, it embodies for all to behold a rich mythology which 
belongs to humanity as a whole 1 . 

An Edward Edonsaw, of Massett, relating during three whole nights 
to his Haida followers the wonders of creation at the hands of the divine 
Yeh! or the White Raven* * nr a Chief Mountain of the Mass River telling the 
adaorh of his ancestress Volcano Woman* boLli belong to Lhe same legendary 
breed as Homer chanting the Odyssey to the strumming of a lyra, Charles 
Edensaw* the nephew of Edward, who was wont to carve out of argillite 
the picture of mankind bursting out of a clam at the beginning, just as 
Venus out of a sea shell, is c omparable to the Egyptian, Cretan, and Greek 
-sculptors whose subject was mythology and whose medium was marble: 
their archives were the pyramids and the Parthenon, Through them all, 
native America and the Mediterranean countries were listening In the voice 
of an ageless past—the same for both—and they were striving to immorta¬ 
lize it with imperishable form. 


1 '"FfttLutit uil irrluercboBi sLra pthlnLkraijw* rnllyttJp klrttEaqufcr m L'Hinr dr b baulp ct 

AiBi^riqlie iwtcntam bJreinr,. N Hr WHUnJt ftifff rj.uuti»it dldtlteliftt direct™ |oq rrialivemrni Iftftta brtri 

■Lrprupkf du Nmrd quh^nl nulml Ar patl rt d'fcUltt" '<>k|rti ritt^tip rroynn^n. Cl Ounn Jr U Chstie aziLqu* 

*1 del'AffilriqvB. jut Carl Urau^ !’. RDJ- En woncR tllf hat 1 * Efav*Ll*d Inin [irrh.lalark Am era* 

vnih ihr <rf thr pmcntnUy |^r*k M.UI CCirtwtEVc liwjr, TSilj lJocj nut pra-huh lb* diffuikie «f 

myth* IBUHlfl ftdlhbeuriiK tribes HGUWltkK I* iiiviaer tit the airti^ nOratl^i -M bhEW^ird Jti tal-i qu«>fs| 
hnr thll HAvp tuurd ticiiLly Emm the TJicieH u:r! I hr T^mP^Ail SO sJlf Itridl# 
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VOLCANO WOMAN 

Six canoe]oatis of people sailed out of the bitter seas, once Jong ago. 
They were on their way towards sunrise. Although they called themselves 
Fugitives, they were realty seekers of a warmer clime and a promised land— 
the fabled Leesems or Temlaham. In their exile from the Mongolian world 
they carried a treasure inherited from remote ancestors. This heirloom 
reminded them of a Garden of Eden; it liad grown the more precious because 
it was spiritual and formed part of their very souls. 

Famished and weary from a long perilous trek, they at last spied a wild 
wooded coast in the calm waters ahead. It looked unlike anything they 
had ever known, and it happened to be Kodiak Island in Alaska, at the 
eastern end of the Aleutian Archipelago, just south of Bering Sea, There 
they set foot ashore and pitched their first camp. Soon they met a savage 
folk of the Grizzly-Bear tribe, made friends with them, and found life to 
their liking. In time their camp swelled into a village under the leadership 
of Salmon-Eater (Gitrhawn). 

As a token of the days gone by, Salmon-Eater would wear a cap of 
Cormorant made of the skin of the Speetaded Cormorant of Bering Island, 
where he had stopped over while still dose to Kamchatka. This helmet 
sat on his proud head like a crown, yet at first it had served merely against 
the rain whenever it poured- tt became sacred after it had passed on to 
his unruly Alaskan descendants, and its disputed possession had brought 
about strife and disaster. 

Now let this story of the Cormorant helmet unfold itself according to 
the traditions of the people of the North Pacific Coast! Embodied as it is in 
scattered tales long familiar, il is incoherent and chameleon-like. It has 
adapted itself to native existence according to time and place, in a nigged 
country broken by deep fiords, crested with mountain peaks and glaciers, 
and swept from east to west and north to south by storms and the Japanese 
current. This fluid and windblown highway has for ages carried debris 
and wreckage from the South Seas and die east coast of Asia; irresistibly 
ii has conveyed the skin canoes and the dugouts of wandering fisherfolk 
ever seeking a subsistence at new and betler coastal stations and hunting- 
grounds along their way to fabled Leesems. 

To the present day the Cormorant helmet has remained the most sacred 
heirloom of the Gitrhawn or Salmon-Eater flan, the last of its kind to have 
emerged "from the Foam" or the ocean. This migrant clan has already 
occupied for generations the front rank among at least three sea faring 
nations of the North Pacific Coast—the Tlingit of southern Alaska, the 
Tsimsyan of the mainland south of Portland Canal, and the flat da of the 
Queen Charlotte and Prince of Wales islands. 

One of the several forms of this helmet of the past few generations, 
illustrated here (Plates b 2) 1 . consists of a wood carving in the style of 
Mongolian hats, round and conical with a broad rim f and surmounted by 


1 W*wd, urn*, and Uftrfy tirvirtii Jure t-W tlial ben acEjuftfn*l|jr T better to explain ibr themes Othef. 
»la* e*MW In 3 wbSDs(j! 
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J. A dancing head-dress of wood representing the mythical Frog w Volcano Woman. 
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fiat disks, a few of wood and others of woven basketry. Its prototype 
goes back to China and Japan H for no other reason than it originated there¬ 
with the Salmon-Eater breed, not so long ago. Along with this headgear 
followed many perennial features of an advanced culture that shot precarious 
roots here and there along the way into the New World, 

The Frc*g decorating the Salmon-Eater helmet, with its copper eyes and 
eyebrows, is a symbol of the ancestral past; it belongs to central Asia ami was 
primarily an amulet ora charm. Unknown as an animal to the nomadic tribes 
of the frozen tundras, the frog journeyed only in the form of small carvings, 
in the medicine bags of shamans, across Mongolia and Manchuria north¬ 
ward*. Jochdsnn. the Russian ethnographer exiled in the 1S*)0 P 5§, 
found it in Siberia among the Yukaghir as a sacred object or as a 
theme in the mythology and in Lhe decorative designs of the Gtiyak 
and the Chukchee of the area close to Bering Sea r The ancestors of Salmon - 
Eater, who had been sea-coast rovers of the China seas, may have acquired 
similar charms nearer to their starting point, on balmy sea-coasts. For be 
could not have invented the Frog wholecloih on the Aleutians* nor on the 
North Pacific Coast, nor on the Queen Charlotte Islands, because it is 
nonexistent there. 

The prevalence of the Frog in the art and mythology of the Haida 
and Northwest Coast nations is due solely to a die-hard Mongolian tradition, 
which has known of no break in its transmission from the Old World. 
Aware of a puzzle there— finding no frog in nature, and possessing so many 
carved ones—the Haida have tried to furnish an explanation, m a story 
recorded by James Deans, in the 1870*5 (1): 

Lung ago there were many Irugs in these ifllmidi*- Now there are none; they 
have all left. [And here] is the story of their departure. Long a frug was 
jumping about among the wild flower* in th>- wiwkb, Eventuallv . , . he met a 
hrge brar coming along. Seeing this diminutive object, the bear looked at it and 
said, jL You ugly little brute, what me you doing on my path? ... The frog was 
terribly frightened. It went home, telling every living thing W. met what a terribh 
monster he had encountered, How it Imd taken him in its mouth, as if to devour him. 
M Ntr,v, M [■ 1 till- frog, ,J we must gel. him out of tin- way or wo rital! nil bo killed/ 
So they called together a council of all the frogs At the council, it was decided 
that the b>t thing to do was for the [mg* to leave the country, one and all of them. 
Nowadays frogs are neither Mim nor heard on these ishiuds. 

The tradition chiefly responsible for the constant recurrence of the 
sacred Frog on the Northwest Coast is that of Salmon-Eater and Volcano 
Woman, best preserved as an adaorh unions the Tettrusyan of the Nass. 
River. Here Is a summary of this narrative transmitted orally through 
ihe generations, and known to us under several recorded variants * 2): 

After the Salmon-Eater tribe had learned the language of the New land 
and relinquished its own, the people mingled more freely together. The 
nephew of Ka’it, the head-chief of the (Drizzly-Bear dan, aspired to marry 
Salmon-Eater’s metre, Dxelarhons, the lirsf princess Sn the Lind, and sen! 
messengers with a proposal for her. No sooner had the chiefs agreed about 
the marriage than Ka'it prepared for the event. 

As she was of high standing, messenger* went for her with twin canoes 
She proudly sat on the hoards laid across the top of the canoes and was 


brought by sea to the home of her suitor's uncle, There the messengers placed 
her near the bridegroom and gave her fresh food. Everyone admired 
Dzelarhons* beauty and the splendor of the raiment she had brought 
with her; a wide robe of sea otter, a fine robe of young sea otter, a chief's 
all-over parka, and a robe of smooth leather decorated with valuable Lsik 
shells from the sea, As the attire of a woman of distinction, in those early 
days, consisted of breeches only and four robes to !>e worn over them, her 
breeches were made of soft leather w ith a golden Lin. 

Female attendants combed her hair, which was fine and glossy, and 
spread out a couch fur her near that of the bridegroom, the prince of the 
Grizzly-Bear tribe, who would be there all night to keep her company. 

In she house of the bridegroom, at night, she was bidden to sit down 
and hold up a pitch wood turch. The torch was lit over her head, as she 
held it up. w'hlle her husband retired to his couch. When all other* but 
Dzdarhons had gone, he went to sleep without seeming to be aware of her 
presence. There she sat motionless overnight, and the pitch wood torch 
slowly burned down to the level of her hand. To shield her hand from the 
slowly burning fine she had to cover it with her robe, which, this night, w as 
the one adorned with tsik shells. She kept pulling her robe up and rolling 
part of it .around her exposed hand to protect it, until the upper end of the 
robe was scorched like the torch. Then she look off her robe altogether, 
and lay on it the rest of the night, with the ashes of the burned torch beside 
her. 

When Ka'it sent for her in the morning, she pul on tier second dress 
and went to her father-in-laws house lor a meal, while her husband slept 
far into the day. 

M Why do you, fool, so abuse your bride the chief asked his nephew. 
"‘Her unde, Salmon-Eater, cannot be inputted with impunity, l predict 
more tribulations for us than we can foresee, because of your rashness. 11 

The nephew ignored all warnings until, after the fourth night, Dzelar- 
lions' last robe w;ls burned* and Ka’it had another hastily made for her 
in the simple style of his own Grizzly-Bear clan. This homely robe she 
refused to wear, and she preferred staying naked in the proud nobility of her 
birth. 

When, on the fourth morning, Salmon-Eater and his attendants came 
over wdth trays of food for the marriage feast according to the lugyin rule* 
they beheld the noble Dzelarhons si ill holding up the remnants of the dead 
torch near the sleeping bridegroom. Incensed by her humiliation, they 
returned to their village and prepared for revenge. During their absence. 
Dzdarhons disappeared by enchantment. 

The war broke out with fury between the two tribes—the first, which 
had come out of the ocean, and the second< the Grizzly-Bear tribe. After 
torrents of blood had been shed on both sides, the survivors scattered into 
the forest, and Lhe Salmon-Eater clan began to search the woods for (heir 
princess. Far away they found a tail granite statue in her image, ^Landing 
over a creek at the head of an inland lake, her legs planted one on each side 
of the stream. Of this stream she was the source. 
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Struck with awe in her pre¬ 
sence, they prayed to her as 
they would to the spirit of the 
lake, which was alive with inxii. 
Salmon-Rater's driest nephew, 
Ivnwm< donned his uncle's 
Cormorant Cap, as was the 
privilege of a nephew in line for 
his succession. But the aged 
uncle warned him, "This cap 
should m> longer he worn, for it 
may not l>e to your grandmo¬ 
ther's pleasure. A new danger, 

I fed, is now in store for us/* 

In the course of blistering 
trials, spirit frogs with copper 
eyes and mouths lea|.nsl out of 
the campfire* and Salmon* 
Rater's nephews were about to 
board their canoe in flight when a flash of lightning stopped them short. 
Dzclarhons, now changed into a supernatural woman, walker! out of the 
mountains that were ablaze. In her under lip glowed a wide labret, and in her 
hand she held a staff wiili a carved fn*g for a handle. Salmon-Eater's niece, 
who had become an impersonation of the fire and the frog, ■ ried out, 
"Because of your rashness you shaEE die." 

So it came to [inss. The only survivor was LftS t a nephew of Salmon-Eater, 
who dodged the sight of the fiery statue, a* he was hiding at the bottom of the 
canoe. In his Right he went back to his people at the edge of the sea and 
spread the tale of destruction in the path of the Volcano Woman of the 
inland lake, 

While the \a'a tribe was asleep one night, a huge fireball descended 
u I Km their village and reduced it to ashes. The people perished, all but 
a princess, who* like the other maidens of her rank, stayed in her puberty 
seclusion on a hill* hidden in a hut made of copper shields. Her only food 
in a prolonged fast was dried halibut and a little whale blubber, and her 
only beverage w^as spring water sipped through the hollow leg bone of a 
crane. After the destruction of the village* she walked down the heights 
and over the ruins to find only stone axes, adzes* and atone pots in the 
warm ashes. Heartbroken, she gathered them and heaped them up in a 
pile. A short distance bdow the village, she saw r that the seven canoes of 
her uncles were still intact and covered up with green boughs. There she 
sat and cried her heart out. 

She was still sitting there when an old woman approached the ruined 
village and intoned a dirge, 11 Ymnawhaw — our war canoe travels over the 
ocean. 1 p 

As she sang, her head remained covered down to the eyes with a wide- 
brimmed hat of split spruce roots. On tup of her hat sat a copper frog, 
and the hat was trimmed all round with small frogs. In her hand the 
woman held a staff carved with human faces; the handle of the staff was of 



3. Wooden helmet shivwiny Frog or Frog- 
Woman. 
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copper. The dirge was the Frog mourning song, which is still preserved 
among the many descendants of Salmon-Eater clown the Alaskan coast to 
the Skeen a River: 14 Our war canoe travels over the ocean." 

As the princess still sat entranced near the canoes, she gazed out to sea. 
Thene, a long way olL she beheld a sail made of matting, an aktarom+skam, 
A rainie approached, and six hunters—one of whom was an old man and 
another a slave—landed ill the cove, where they were dismayed to find 
onh brownish ashes. The village they had known ex is cod no temper. 
Before re-embarking, they discovered the princess. They wanted to take 
her along with them, away from this scene of desolation. But she refused 
to leave her uncle s canoes behind, Yielding to her wishes, they dragged 
them out to tide-water and towed them along. In one of these canoes Lhe 
princess sat by herself wearing (he t omiorzrnl Cap, which she had saved. 
All along the way she sang the dirge of the Frog Woman:" Dzdarimns is the 
volcano spirit to whom my people owe their fate.” 

She was married to Kyemneak, the chief of the tribe that had rescued 
her. She bore him a son, who upheld Lhe leading name of her unde, 
Salmon-Eater: then a daughter, named Skya’an; and eight other children* 
who safeguarded the posterity' of Salmon-Enter. 

Dzdaiiions was none but the legendary Mountain Woman or Volcano 
and Copper Woman or Frog Woman* very well know n under various names 
on tlse seacoast and all over the Far North. She was the Mountain Spirit 
nf the Kiksetti tribe of the TJingit of Alaska (Cf. the Author's Totem Poles* 
I, 69)($): 

A iaiiii eli mined ri very high mountain which no other had ever Moeiided before. 
While on the top of die mountain lie went into a trance and had a vision, I he 
Frog came to film ami told him. that Frtigp and Man were brothers and that Man 
should have reverence for Lise Frogs. When he wmo to his senses and returned 
to his tribe, he said, a 1 Lc*-! us build u tot™ in honor of our brother the Jrugl 
They nhw a large log and, after a big fiiant, tlir carvers began to work on a totem 
on which they made the Frog the emblem of their trilThe figure beneath the 
Frog is the old Raven . . . the creator nf man. 

On the Nasft River just south of the Alaskan border, Wifcario Woman 
is culled 'Neegyamks and became known as Flying-Frog and Person-of- 
Lizards to the river folk, at the time of the actual volcano eruption there 
(Cf. Totem Poles, f t 73, 74): 

Feraoo-til-fiwda may not he a* old a* tin; Fr<jg. It is linked up with the 
I'lyiii.g-Frog and is rmppi.tfcd to have append nfc Antcgw&he at the same time m 
the Frog. It refer* to the volcano eruption on the Nnffl \W or 200 yews ago. 
Tile village at the canyon, after the eruption, wa* named (Sttwinksihlk (Lizard 
Trite). The reason for the name was that, btflm 1 the eruption, there was a lake 
in this nrighbernrhood* known for its a tench, ft wen full of I i lards, fmffft, and 
ftrfce animals. The lava from the volcano rolled over the fiat country, obliterated 
the lake, and diangpd the course of the river, pishing it several mile* to Lhe north. 

'fteegyatnto wa* lhe daughter of NegwTon, on the No**. Before the volcano 
eruption, sho was courted by several young chiefs, hut without slicccs*. One 
night* while 'be slept in the maidens* oampakraont at tin- rear of the house, slw 
disappeared; and the frogs were heard, as oveiy day, crrfciiksog in the lake above 
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the village of Autegwdn\ where 
3fggwjL*on and his family lived. 
Her relatives thought that one of 
her Buttons hod kidnapped her. 
For two yeare they could not find 
her. 

The peopie 1 one day* beheld two 
Frogs in X^wa'unV doorway* ope 
of them carried the other on it? 
back. They were apparently trying 
toBpeah, one saying, “TsewiV* and 
tin: other ^Qukcrli. 1 " These werr 
later to be their names. And they 
led the peopla on to the lake, 
XegWa T on invited tho neighbouring 
tribes, Gltiarbdamks and Gitwink- 
sihlk, tu crime and help in draining 
the lake. Whm tile lake wma 
drained, the people Iwhrld n huge number of small froga taking to bight; then the 
Klving-FmtgM fleu by, A Gitwmlkul iuan r Sedaw^t—of the family of Wutar- 
liajwts —caught n Flying-Frog that had wings? and looked tike a moth. 

When the lake wits nearly dry, n house-front painting was Been floatings and 
the young woman, F Neegyamka r uat upon it. One of her broth en> speared the 
house-front and captured it . The people then saw that 'Neegyamka had fruga all 
over Ilet body—on her ktioea l the back of her hands bar breasts h her eyebrows- 
Many small frog* were painted on the house-front. Since then the Frogs have 
been the apeciitl ercst of this clan. 

-^regyamkR £uid r after Ebe had been rescued from the lake, "I am not lit to 
nmong the people ngnm. You hail letter kill me. Pul me away, but keep 
my children/' 

After they complied with In r requests, they an w a huge cane, the Pole-whereon- 
cBmo-Frogs {tamkpUthUfoimi*}) rising from the htke bottom. At its [#w w*a R 
li urn rut-1 ike tuning; n Dumber of small ftogg climbed along tin- abaft; and a large 
l mg Bat ait the top. They decided to use the fame figurrtc on their own pnJe + 
Betwei ifc tin; ribs of t\m largt 1 Frog, the Frog-Chief, the heads of people were* to be 
seen, I hey killed thin hfog, and adopted it as their principal erwd. 

After 'Neegynrnks had died they heard from the lake bottom a song, which 
they have since retained its a dirge, 

[his summary wil l explain the mythical origin of the several Frog crests 
of Lsclt and his clan: the Hanging-Frogs, Rib$-of-the-Frog T Person-of-tho- 
hake, Frogs-of-the- Doorway (or Frogs-janimed-up), Red-Frog-C ‘hid, ami 
l 'nl e - w hereon-di m h-Frog s, 

1’he cause of the volcano eruption, in the belief of the Naas River folk, 
was according to she accepted pattern in the ancient udaorh —an impiety 
towards an anim.d and is explained in the narrative of LnrgcdSalmon 
(Weehawn) (CP Totem Fole^ I, 77): 

L sawltoap wna the immt of the river, befom tlic volcano eruption. The 
valley of the raver and the village were situated to the north of the Nag® River 
in the neighbourhood of the present canyon; the Naan tbon had its eoun*e farther 



4. Helmet of brstu* in Mopgolhn styles 
representing Copper-Woman. 
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south, curving down from Gilkrlukmkfl to the fouihllh* The original river 
SVaks (in/w--waters), miming north and youth for a distance, was called Kyhn- 
widicq and formed the tied of the Naas. The New-Biver was m eaUed tieeau.^! 
it appeared only after the volcanic eruption. Up against the mountain elide there 
was a village named PUoe-of^Aiders (larh-k*tluifjh) t where the tribe was named 
People-of-AboVe (giteiiTh }. Tliey are all extinct now. 

The cause of the volcano eruption was the Ill-treatment of a litlk hump-back 
Kill rum by a yuting tnau of the family of Wigpdefinrhakyiek (I Jirgpr Person- Eagleb 
He had thrust a sliarp sliver of granite nock into its back and had thrown it into the 
river, win rr it Imd tried to switu p ay with this spur 

Tliat night, after the people hml partaken of hnw], rumbling and shaking 
began 1 mud they ran away from their housrs kilo the hush. The 0amea were 
earning from the lulls in the vicinity of the present New-River. Many fugitives 
went in the direction of the i*rmk which wax then on a high plateau, 

A young woman of good extraction living at the rear of a house, apart from 
the others, during her puberty seclusion^ was left behind, forgotten in the panic. 

The w hale village was destroyed mid burned by the lava, which poured down 
In huge, swift currents. long after the eruption when the lava b*4s seemed to 
have touted tif, the people went tn explore. To discover whether the going was 
safe, they cast dn#s hufoiti than* hut these sank into the molten rock. It wits 
ytiil ton soon to go farther. Even wln'ti, long after the Raiurs Ifiad aultsidfid, they 
again tried to approach* but the heat had not sufficiently abated. Ho they were 
held haafc in their derire to see wliat Imd happened to the girl in seclusion, whoae 
loss they regretted, 

Ijiter they reached the place where the village liad bw« r and the former site 
of the chief's how where the girl had I wen left. The front and rear still stood, 
but the sides had collapsed There they heheld her sitting in the house, with a 
head covering rebelling down to her shiuiMcrs, She wa? quite recognizable, with 
all the same features’ only now she wn* a email ptlhfif of lava rack, [lu 1927, 
the author saw md took a photograph of this rock, standing two or three miles 
frem the canyon along the trail fierce n tip of the barren lava field. The guide 
painted to m spot nearby where n admuD trap had also been changed lr> oddish 
trLVH J 

The lark of respect towards the C orrnnrant helmet rend for an animal 
which brought about the volcano eruption on the Nan is more fully 
explained in Hatch* narrative (I f. Tciem Fala, I, 7u, 71): 

In springtinie, Kvc young nmu among them a Prince, paddh^l away In a 
raiKMi from the IhikLi town of Skjdcgfttc and went a short distance to a stream 
where they intended to fish trout. Once they had reached the spot* they Umkcd 
for a shaded plan? where the fish would lv plentiful- They saw that the trout 
abounded and began ta lids. Thr Prince, while fishing. kept ou Insing his Ounin- 
raut tint {Qtiittein-hwth *} in the Water over and over again. Much angered, he 
took the hat and h^td it m\ the water. 

After they had wight miific trout, they ft mated them over ft fire and placed 
the re-iM-d Ml on skunk aihbap- loavi-s. A frog appeared and jump>4 upon 
the tn si Li. The Prince, who wan Bulldog, at once caught the frog and threw it 
into the lire. He reached out for another fish tu mt, hut another frog spoiled his 
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5. ‘Hie Isc-ici of I he Bear (3cf0; ivory didl drawing the Frog (riyhO. 



mr-nl, tie cast this frog into tin- fim a atau. 
This happened twice men 1 , until fimr frogs 
had interfered and been destroyed. 

Tlusn a voice descended from far up into 
the hills, a Wflfliiui , i voice. Among the five 
fishermen one was widest than the others He 
said, “This h nti ill omen for us. We had 
better leave at once. liPt 115 goF And they 
paddkd away from there in haste. 


Small ms] 
the top 


A woman appeared at a distance cm the 
nhorr, wearing a large labret in her lower lip, 
holding in her hand a cane surmounted by 
ireilliir Free from ^‘i: Frog, and eontimmlly crying, "0 my 

t4 =i pole. child, O my child! What tm» happened to luy 

ohQd V w A* the people in the canoe would 
give no answer and kept going away from tlie 
scene, she rriifd out to them, After you have travelled i^me distance, fuse of you 
shall die. After another short distance is covered, another one shall drop dead/" 


So it happened, anti tht* wont on a* predicted until only two in the boat were 
left alive. These survivora never relented, and they were al^out to reach the 
village when the voice of the woman broke the mtence one more, causing the 
collaptftf! of the fourth fkherman. Jl You who survive,* 1 shn tlainoiued a last time, 
fE ahall no sooner have told your people what happened than you too shall die.” 

After the last man hud perished like the four others, lire broke out fit all parts 
of thlr village, completely razing it. A young woman who was away from the 
village at the time and fasting after having reached the age of puberty, was saved, 
as ako her mothi-f- The tiro prmrd them by. Another woman escaped— only 
three had survived. 

Every day the survivor* mounted the futc of their people. While the young 
woman was crying with fu-r cldtfft, rt umti apjJeftrcd before her, and said* “Why 
do you weep Y* 

ki \ weep for the km of my people/* 

The man ashed, “Whirl do you wish me to dr* For you?" 1 

iB We fear we may die here like our fdk r We want to be taken away from here/" 


This atmnger, who was the Engle, took two of the women and pb^d them 
under his wraps. The mother was left behind. Tin- Eagk flew with his load until 
ho came mil night of a village. where lie landed. Eventually one of the woman 
the Eagle had brought tlnw was married, 'ITu? other, the young woman* was 
taken away by the Eagle to Na&* River, ufbm'Bhc was left nt tho mou th of Knuit^ 
River. As the folk Cfttabl idicd there in a village could not get oolakrn grease and 
found themselvHf too far away from tin- others thi?y decided! Ui move Lip the 
river and job up with another tribe, Thil happened at n place called liunwnwq 
near Angyadie* 

It wus here that the new tribe* which the young woman had Joined* built a 
totem pole, the polo we ^tiil know, allowing the Eagle at the top with persons 
under hi-^ wing#, and Fitting on a pest. These persons were the survivors of the 
fire that had efeitroyed tlieir village. 

Further detail & of this episode are given in another narrative from the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The few extracts quoted here -ire sigtiifieaiil in so 
tar as ihey develop the dirge or funeral song aspect of the DzeLirhons tradi¬ 
tion. Such dirges are Buddhistic and follow rtnselv a Chinese pattern (5). 
(Cf. Toiem Pol ft, 1:65-68): 

One day, a young Raven prince called upon three of hb friends to Fpear aaiimm 
with him up a stream nearby. Having arrived at their destination* and as they 
were engaged in making camp, a huge frog came up to them, i Her the protests 
of the others, urn of the young men Umk il tip and threw il into the fire, where it 
waa destroyed. They soon forint the incident and retired lo sleep. During (he 
night they heard n voice of n woman, walling and crying out, iS OM My child! 
Give mo bark my child ['* This euntininHd on all night. 

Next day the young rann wart farther up the ri vl-it p where they caught much 
salmon, but they continually heard the woman's. voice crying. "Oh! Give me back 
my child, my only child! What have you done to my child ?” 

When they had caught all the salmon they wanted, they made ready to return 
to their village on the coast, hut the voice, threatening now, kept following (ham: 
"Give me back my chile], my only eJtHd! 1 If you don't, your village Khali be 
destroyed." 

No one at the village (Mid any heed to what tills wailing woman had pre¬ 
dated. Everyone went on with hi.-. ordinary work, though the voice persisted - 
Everyone except an old woman and her only daughter. The wtunin felt that 
some terrible disaster was tu befall the village. She warned her unde, "You 
should li*ed the warnings of the wailing woman and escape while you mn- Ekope- 
thing fearful is atmut to liAppcn to this village because of a tlioughtlrss action 
of your young prince and his companions If you care to survive, make ready.” 

But no one heeded the warnings of the old woman, and she set about her 
Own preparations* Hie dug a large underground chamber at the n-ar of their 
house, and to this shelter she would fiy with her daughter every day whan they heard 
the crying woman. The others ridiculed her, but she answered,''Should anything 
happen, my child and 1 will lie saved. Danger in near, and you should all get 
ready.” Nobody paid any attention to her. while the voice was still wailing behind 
Lhe village. 

Then a few elderly people began to worry, "We should know what this 
wailing woman means!!” they mid. IVrbiDft our young people liave liroken a 
taboo- Even this did not worry the tribe] they kept tight on with their revelry. 
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Ad they were? feasting one night, they heard distant rumblings, They still 
ignored thin omen, nod the warning of the old woman who wjtt now living in the 
cave which she had dug for herself and her daughter, and where she had stored 
much, food against the time of disaster. 

The early rumblings from the hills were 5oon followed by the appearance of 
smoke. The rumblings grew louder. Finally smoke and Eire swept down from the 
mountain peaks with many grtafc thunder-eta ps and in a great engulfing to mint, 
Now the terrified people tried to escape, but tie f&mes liad already consumed all 
the canoes. Every avenue of retreat was cut off* and all perished. 

Only the woman w ho had gone into the hole w ith her daughter survived- 
Many days pa&iciL The noise and confusion quieted down. As she was almost 
without water, she cautiously uncovered the cei trance to her retreat. When ahe 
went into the upon, she saw that the entire village had been wiped out. Not a 
sign mimined of the once mighty village with all lbs people. She did not under¬ 
stand what hod happened until that nigld r when the voice of the crying woman 
mine to her: “I knew that your uncles w'outd avenge you, my non! Had I only 
been given your body hack all would have been well. As you were destroyed by 
fire, so your uncles have destroyed your slayers by fire." 

When the woman saw F do sign of Life, not even a sign of the village, she returned 
lo the hiding place of her daughter. Days Liter she qame out again r hoping to 
(ind that some had Moped the line. She went from place to place, idling out, 
Tlas anyone gurrirod the wiath of the great supernatural being?" But there 
never was any answer. 

She, was very desolate. With her daughter shu started to travel afoot, trying 
to find places where other people lived, but she could find nobody. "Itas anybody 
escaped?" she kept calling out- Nobody had. 

The two women wefe now nearly dead. When they cams upon a village that 
was only partly destroyed, they were encouraged and even found a small canne 
hidden in the brush. Together they took the canoe and, with thmr few belongings, 
piddled up into a small stream. 
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. W hen they made camp that night, tb*y bean! the voke or a woman rryhg tail. 
"Yuiur uncles have mm been append. All the haughty, thoughtless uWs have 
perished, Your uncles sleep; they are appeased. ' r 

Next day, while they were puddling tap the same stream which the prints and 
ha companion* had followed, the woman, looking into the water, saw a huge frog. 
It. seemed half human and wits wearing a htw mnt (layer huty A.- the Frog 
■wain away, the woman heard a muling, my oliiLcl" nh, my child[ Your 
imeles ah? now at peace, now that they have destroy id the haughty ami proud 
onto. 1 ’ Thus she Wmed that the destruction of their people w:w Lin net of 
retaliation . 


Tim woman nod her daughter continued in *t direction which, they thought, 
I'd tii an iuhibibd plice. After a long time, and uhno.-t dead from starvation, 
l hey saw- in the distance sinoke rising from wlust imiisfc lie a village. Thev knew 
that they wen? saved. 

As it happened, the spot where ihcy wen* resting was the recent burial-ptae 
1,3 the only daughter of a Haida chief. Every dav the chief and his wife would 
eome tu mourn over the grave. It was on one of these Decisions that they came 
upon Clu- young woman, when her mother wjl-. aw^y hunting foc*d. The girl was 
sitting ah™ on a drifting, near the spot where the chiefV daughter wu/buried. 

At first the chief and ills wife started to weep in their grief, not noticing the 
young woman at the burial spot. When they saw her, they cried out, a h it you, 
child? IInve you taken pity on us mid come back to m 7 Como, mv 
r nidi Your mother, who L* now almost dead from grief, will five again/ 1 The 
chef and his wife greatly rejoiced, never doubting that this was their daughter 
I III- r^mhlanet! was very clotJ They led the girl to their canoe, taking her as 
their own festered daughter. 


i^ijen they lauded Hi the village, the chief immedintelv beat his wooden 
invitation drum, summoning all his people to his Wise\ When' nil wen* in, he said: 

iiH mourn nn mure for my daughter! Hhe has returned from her sleep: she i- 
here. To-day Wi* will friisl. Happiness now returns Lo my vittfige/ 1 

mat became of the girl's mother who Imd Bed from the fin-stricken country 
kuis Iweu forgotten, Tbi* much the young woman knew: bar mother had original] v 
come from the distant laud towards the east. 

A still more vivid light Is cast upon Frog or Volcano Woman, in the aemi- 
independent ini (lit ions of the Di'nfs of the Fur North. For 3 glance imo 
tlKse, wc must have recourse tu Emile Petitot, n French Oblate missionary 
of the late tftGO's. whose narratives on the Slavics of Great Slave Lake are 
enlightening T (Here translated from the French) (6), 

1 The Loqchcux (Squintcrs) or Diiidp, the Han* and Dog 4 tite, the Kenai 
ihiu^ of Aliinkn, share the* same traditions. All these tribes an- :ignvd tdwut the 
visits fothi-ir people, after their arrival in America, of a foreign woman who brought 
to than the knowledge of metals. But ahe vanished m she had came, on the w^U-rn 
snorts of this continent r 


[laving lost her bearings [while she wob .-till in Sibcriaj. tlLia woman cho-aj 
to travel towards sunme. Fleeing from tin* liumll [Eskimo| who had m.dieted her 
*he stole an umink [a skin canoeL and embarked upon a shallow sen, dolled with 
T-l:i]!i]- riuite clone tii one mLuther. Ah she jnumeyed from one island to another 
die sought her fldtiisteDce m ahe went ... In the end. the Fuptive landed on an 
eiuitenishore, which waa America. But she knew nothing of tins Land, so new tu 
hf.T ; The Wnte Wolf (PiU) caiui- U> hrr rescue and, swimming in front of her 
umuik, ledlier to tin- m™th of „ hug.’ river [the Yukon!- Tlun *hr imdsntuwl 
that I tie White wolf was her guardian spirit.. . 
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For miiy moon*, the Fugitive wandered on the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
trying to find a land bridge to go back to her country tetania sunset- Meanwhile 
ahe encountered a herd of caribou, and huffing an iron needle she jy^seracd into a 
shaft, bJif* hunted and killed "the meat' 5 , dried it and smoked it for a supply. Once 
more guided by the Wolf, she forded an arm of the shallow sea, and this timi* 
mom the mainland of Alaska. On an bland nearby, she beheld a high mountain 
belching dames. Slie thought that a tribe must be encamped at the summit, and 
sitting around camp-fires. So she climbed the smoking mountain, but found there 
only molten red metal casting light and Haines afar. 

Resuming her flight, she would build calms of big stones from place to place, 
which marked the path she intended to follow when on her way back. By and by 
she encountered D6n£ tribes, whom she ^cognized m her compatriots, from the 
same country now remote. She tdd them that she had discovered a red metal 
near a aenihore. It wag called tea-'nfwme, beaver dung, or aontaHi, bear ererc* 
menta; both of these dropping being reddish. Then she departed westward with 
the Dtfn^s, to seek the red metal [copper], which was much Bought after in this 
country. 'ITify considered her “the woman come from Hie sky". Several times, 
they travelled with her back and forth, but at mir time they tacked respect for hpi\ 
mid tried to enforce their will upon bur. So she refused to accompany them hack 
to their tundras, and 5at by herself mournfully, doee to the metal winch ^hn? would 
no longer abandon. In vun did her followers plead with her, She had 3mt faith 
in them and would not associate with them any longer. They went away from her 
in the end. 

When they returned later for mnre metal, at the foot of the flaming mountain 
|a volcano], they found that Metal Woman had fallen into the crater, which was 
up to her waist. It was too late for her to change her mind and follow them, but, 
as she wne still fund of a few of them, die yielded to them pome of her red metal . . r 
And they wandered aw&y. 

Again they reappeared at the volcano, but this time it was of little use. As she 
3i/id mirik into the lava up to bur neck, all that was left for them to pick up carwisled 
of a few' najKottf scattered all about. This was enough to bring them back there 
once more. The last time they reached there, she had vanished, and they failed to 
detect any rod scraps along the river which, by now. was called Copper River 
[T*ffa4»n-rfr*). Nonetheless the people whom she find befriended still bear 
the name of Copper tribe. 

I lie volcano where the Woman disappeared, according to the legend 
reported by Father PetitoC is no other than the Edgeomibe* near the island 
of Sitka and the Copper River in Alaska. The Indians there consider her as 
'The Woman who holds up the world. u 

To the Haida t farther down the same coast, ( opper or Volcano Woman 
is the same as their own Dzelarhons, and they claim, according to], R, 
Swan ton (4:92), that once she was brought over from the mainland to their 
island and became the [saironessof ihe arts and crafts among them; 

The Story of the Eagle ride [dan or moiety] refers bank to Djilirams that 
of the Raven side to Foam-Woman. fljiLaqonB, however, wad a quite differs I 
pcnspis. Whereas Foam-Woman appears only once in HaMa story, long enough 
to give birth to the Haven families, njQaqnns is a Conspicuous Mid ever-recurring 
tLgure m their mythology. She wo s brought from the mainland by H^Whoee- 
\oiw-iflr04wyed, either, as one account bos it, from Tlidgimi, or t according to 
another, from Naas River, and placed in the west arm of Cumshewn Inlet, where 
a stream culled Kaoqona flows down, of which she became Greek-Womaii. As 
had been related, she was present when Ithngi arose out of the flood. 
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It. Frog; dish with alulwie eye*, carved out of wood by n Haute, 



l S. Frog dfhh carved out of wood by a Tsimsyan. 


All the Eagles upon this bland cftU3* iit m&xsdtin nut of the wnnih nf DjUsatm^* 
In process of descent they* became difterentbted (in In the various fu mil it's j. 
S^iftty-Sliding-Wiijoai^ a rinld of Djihurtijji.^ >\\1 up and wmm a bhmtet. riW pul 
two coppers on it, A ycUowHsedar blanket was the kind ?he wove. It was she 
who t:iugh*, the people how to do this Sim bore a child tidied Gmvk*^Moutitatn, 
She also bore children in Ttkadan. The children who rantf* from Iut were cnHrd 
Tho^> Bom-atrSaki and Those- Bi >m-h-tho-NtaiBti utorCocin&ry, She, however, 
became a mountain. 

Dzchirhuns, according to a Kanhade head-chief of the Tsinisyan (Cf. 
Totem Fates, [ p 68), was a mythical being whose wry name* in Hakhi, menus 
Frog, She was also called Weeping-Woman, because of the dirgey ur tradt* 
titmal laments attributed to her after the destruction of tlse village by the 
volcano. Some of the Hilda carvings, in wood or in argillite, show small 
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frogs under her eyelids or lung teardrops miming down her desolate face; 
these drops broadening into small frogs. The same Weeping-Woman 
{kscmwiyaitk) on the upper Nasi? River was represented with a large labret 
of distinction in her lower lip. with the tears painted white and streaming 
from her eyes on her black cheeks. 

Volcano Woman, under her various names and garbs, has become the 
outstanding symbol of a rich past for the North Pacific Coast and die sub¬ 
arctic territories. Like the Asiatic goddess with many breasts, she stands for 
the ancestral link between China and Siberia* and the native tribes of the 
far Northwest. She lias been their cultural provider. The nomadic tribes 
under her ;egi-s* in the past centuries, have moved far away from (heir 
Mongolian cradle, and spearheaded, some of them across the northern 
korkie- almost as f;ir as Hudson Hay, and others southward along the 
I'aclfir Coast, without ever venturing far fmm the 11 waters. 


NARRATIVES 

The Tsimsyan “adaorh” of Salmon-Eater or Gitrhawn (Related 
by Robert Ridley. Tsimsyan, of Ketchikan* Alaska, in 1950, and recorded 
by William Hey non. Ridley belongs to the Ci&parhluls tribe and tu the 
Eagle pbratry* HU native name is Nees'awfldph 

W hen the Gwenhoot f ugitives) of the Eagle dan long ago had to flee 
from the north, under the leadership of Nceswu'mak, they were followed 
by another group of Eagle clansmen. The anger of the Wolf clansmen 
(Lnrhkihu and of the Ravens forced them to escape in a northerly direction. 
There they managed to remain in hiding until they could safely go back and 
travel in the direction nf the southern rainy wind < Nrikahaiwa-sj, They 
intended to establish themselves in security with those that hud preceded 
t hem. 11 n;i r ] tder was &l I mom I -ater {( 4 (rhii w a i. 

After they had travelled for many days, they came to the mouth of a 
large river [Nass]. it was then the season when all the people gathered 
there to fish odai hens. While there, they found many of their former 
Eagle (Larhskceki relatives who had arrived earlier. They were a 
wealthy |wop[e and clever in warfare* Because of this, many of the Salmon- 
Eater dan decided to stay cm the Nass River and establish a village at 
Larh'angecdic (near what is now Greenville]. A part of the dan went 
farther south to the Skeena River and made a village at Gil&embdein. 
very 1 close to the GitsaJas group, bur they did not enjoy the same trading 
privileges as the other Eagle groups who had arrived earlier. Some of those 
who went to the Skcena River intermarried with the Gitksan [farther up 
die river|. Ai the village of Kispayaks they established themselves as the 
household of Harm. They became very numerous at Git&emkieleni, and it 
w as there that they soon became a large group. 

Here they all lived peacefully together, and die chief Gitrhawn announ¬ 
cer! that his successor would lie one of his young nephews who was bright 
and handsome. As was then the custom, a nephew, upon the death of his 
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uncle, would inherit not only his undo's position and property, but also 
his household and wives. Among: the unde’s wives was a beautiful young 
woman who was the favourite wife of the chief. It so happened that this 
young woman and the chiefs nephew, who was to be his successor, fell very 
ntudl in love with each oilier. Every time that they had an opportunity, 
whenever Gitrhawn went away to his other territories, the young woman 
and the nephew would stay with each other. 

After a while, the chief liegan to suspect his wife of infidelity* so he set a 
trap to catch her and her lover. He made itvu large boards on which he 
spread gum and pitch, and then placed it where he and his favourite wife 
dept. When this was done, without other warning, he said, “I am going 
up into the hills anti will be away many days. Prepare my provisions/' 
To accompany him he chose only a few uf his other nephews. 

They went out together at midday btn did not travel far. The chief 
made camp and waited until night time. Then he went Lick home to 
catch the lovers who thought they were safe. 

The [overs, as soon as the chief bad gone away, did not heed the warning 
which Lheir ciders had given them, but w ithout fear they met and cohabited. 
At night they retired to the usual sleeping place of Ciitrhawn, and they 
lay tlnvvnon the boards which had been covered w ith gum and pitch. Here 
they were stuck fast when the chief made his appearance. 

Upon discovering his unfaithful wife and his own trusted nephew' 
together, he grew indignant, bul h the young man being his own nephew, 
he feared angering the members of his own household if lie killed him 
outright- So he clothed him, as he was still lying on the board* with his 
ceremonial hat with layers and put over him a dancing garment and 
leggings to his feet. He bound him to the pitched board ami placed him 
m a canoe and set him adrift dow n the river. 

The young man at the bottom of the canoe fell by it^ movement that 
he was drifting down the river in the swift current, and he hoped th*it he 
would lie picked up along the shore at mae [if the villages down the river* 
After a time he knew by the movement uf tile canoe that he hail reached 
the open seas, and his hopes 10 survive went gone. He was sure now that 
he would soufi perish. After drifting about for many days t he grew' very 
weak and often went into long sleeps. One day w hen he awoke, the canoe 
was no longer moving. Every thing about him was very quiet h and the sun 
was so strong that is bad melted much of the pitch ami gum from the Liard. 
Only his bonds held him, and he felt some what cheered at the thou g 1st that 
lie might fall into friendly hands. 

At that time a great I Lida chief happened to be at his village of Wediu, 
the Great Santlspib Vs he stood outside Ins house, he saw in the distance 
what appeared to be a canoe beached on the spit by the falling title. He 
sent his slaves* saying, + 'Go and see what has been left on the sand Lie." 
The chief ant! his family followed behind the slaves w ho had run ahead. As 
they reached the canoe, behold, they found a young man who was hailed 
to a large board in the bottom of the canoe. They called out, JJ A young 
man is in the canoe." 
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3 4. IVo msuII wooden dishes reprinting the Fru^. 


The chief examined the ceremonial garment worn by the apparently 
sleeping yqimg man, and said* “This is niy nephew, 3 thought he had 
riled. But he has now returned to me. Fetch him to my house, that he 
may rest and be fed/' 

A nephew who was to have succeeded this Haida chief had died by 
drowning, and his resemblance to Lhe nephew of Gitrhawn, just rescued p was 
very striking. The Hauta chief took him to be his own nephew. Since the 
canoe was a strange one, he believed that it bad been provided by super* 
natural powers. 

There was great rejoicing in the Hakln chief's house, now' that his 
favourite nephew had been returned to him, Kvcnitially this young man, 
whose name was LasT became a leader among the chief's nephews, who 
greatly respected him. One day* with three com pan ions, he set out to 
tish salmon in one of the nearby streams. When they came to a stream, 
the young fishermen saw emerging from the waters an albatross in the form 
of a head-dress, The leader of the young men took it and made it his 
exclusive properly. Then he revealed to his Haul a unde who he realty was. 
On the Skecna, he would have succeeded to Gitrhawn. So he now' took 
this name ns his own among the Hatch. He was to be the successor of the 
Ha id a chief. 

The young prince and his companions one day went out fishing, and, 
upon finding a camping place on a river, they made a large fire and began 
to rotet trout A frog kept getting in their way and leaping into their 
food. Time after time it came back, and the young men would throw it 
back into the buahes. Still it would not slay away, and finally the patience 
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of the young men wore out, and iti anger one of them took the little frog and 
cast it into the fire where ii wa^ consumed. 

The young fishermen, as soon ns they had finished eating, made prepa¬ 
rations to sleep by a huge Is re they had built, Ihev lay down, and then 
they heard a voice weeping, the voice of a woman very far away, crying, 
l4 Qh! My child l What lias happened to my child ?" Many times this was 
repeated, while the voice kept coming closer to the camp. "Oh! My child, 
what has happened to my child ? Give me back bis garments. Oh f My child, 
what has happened to my child ? M The young men were at a loss to know 
what it meant or what really they had done. The voice of the weeping 
woman now came very dose, to the hushes near camp. It kept repeating 
the same call, "Oh! My child, what has happened to my child ? Give me the 
body of my child, if only that much, and 1 will be satisfied.** 

Although Lhc voice was very ncar^ the young men could see nobody. 
And all through the nighty they were in great fear. Just before daybreak, 
while the voice still kept calling, they made ready to leave and return Lo 
their village. They hurried down to their canoe. As they were boarding 
It, the voice ceased weeping and then spoke, Ai Because you have killed my 
child and have bur fieri his body, I will retaliate upon you. Before you 
reach the first point on the way la your village, the man in the bow of the 
canoe shall drop back dead in his scat. When you reach lhc next point 
of land, the man silting behind him shall fall over dead, and when you reach 
the farthest point of land, the one sitting in front of the prince shall fall 
over dead. The prince, on landing at the village after telling what bat 
happened, shall also fall dead/’ 

The young men, now* believing they were safe, laughed at this warning 
and started to paddle down the river on the way to the village. But it 
dawned upon them that they had done wrong in burning the little frog. 
It was the offspring of a supernatural being, So they were in great fear. 
So eager were they to escape that they did not give much thought to the 
warning of what would happen an their w,y to the village 

When they reached the first point, the bowman in the canoe fell back¬ 
wards. He was dead. When they went by the next point, the second man 
collapsed. When they passed the next, the third man fell back dead. 

The prince, who was now the lime survivor, begun to call out as soon as 
he could see the village in the distance: "A terrible misfortune has befallen 
us. We have been the victims of a spirit. After we had fixed our camp 
at the river where we wanted to fish trout, we began to prepare our food 
over the fire. A frog jumped among us. and after we had thrown it into the 
woods many times, it kept coining back. One of my friends lost his temper 
because the animal had jumped on his food. So he cast it into the fire and 
it was burnt. During the night a weeping woman approached our camp 
and wept for her child lamenting, ‘Oh! My child E What has happened to my 
child ? p This lamentation lasted until we left at daybreak. Then the voice 
from the woods said, 'Because you have killed my child, you shall all die. 
Upon reaching the first point on your journey, the bowman in the canne 
shall fall dead. When you pass the second point, the next man shall fall 
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over dead as be shs in the canoe, At the point ncaresl your village, the next 
TTii.su shall fall over dead.' Ami when I haw finished jusi now idling you 
what happened, then I shrill fall dead.” And Hie young prince fell over 
dead 0*1 the beach. 

There was great grief in the village, and the next day the people heard 
distant rumblings in die hills. Every day the same noise tame nearer 
and nearer. All ot the people gathered into the chief's house, and when 
they saw a huge mas£ of smoke approaching from the mountain tops and 
almost surrounding the village, then they were terrified. The fire burst onl 
of the mountains and all the people perished. Nothing but ashes and lava 
was left of the large number of people and their great village. 

It was the custom that when a girl reached the age of puberty, she was 
isolated in a hut built for her. There she was attended by a paternal aunt. 
At this lime, a niece of the chief + Gkrh awn's adopted sister, was In seclusion 
and was attended by her paternal grandmother. They stayed in a cavern 
behind the village up In the mountain. So l hey escaped the volcano erupt inn 
and were the only survivors. 

When the fire was burnt nut and everything had cooled off, the old 
woman and her niece came out of the tabooed house. The old matron 
walked siltfjut the mins of she village and could find nothing of any value* 
neither food nor any thing else. There were no survivors, only she and the 
young firl. 

The old woman wept, and then she turned to the young woman and 
said, Yoll musi try to gel away from this place. It has been destroyed by 
supernatural powers, and no good will ever rise from it. Never forget 
that you must try to return to ynnr brothers' people. They have come 
from .1 distant country and a great river. They are very numerous and are 
led by powerful chiefs. Try and gel to the other end of this island, where 
you may meet with a folk who wilt care for you, for they arc the only 
survivors of your own dan. As for me, I am old and now ton weak to travel 
with you, Go along and cross the mountains, and beyond you may see 
another village. If your relatives have survived* they wifi welcome von* 
shelter you, and look after you. Take with you [he garment belonging to 
your brother and the Cormorant Hat, Whoever sees these will recognize 
you and help you." 

The old woman who had looked through the ruins of the village found 
the underground cache of the Haida chief and realized that the cache had 
not been destroyed by the volcano, for a little of [he food was left there, 
as well as the valuable crests of Salmon-Eater. It was from here that she 
had taken the garments and head-dress. She urged her prot£g6 To remem¬ 
ber that her tropic had come from a distant laud across the vast sea* thus 
trying to induce her to try and return [here. She gave the young woman 
what Tittle £chh| they had. also ihe garments and head-dress, and led her to 
a trail then she pointed to ihe very distant peaks, saying, "Over the 
other sidle of the mountains you will find help. Go now while you are 
strong. A* for me my time is past," 

The young woman set out, and, following her advisor's directions, she 
found the trail. For many days she travelled in great hardship. Matty 
times she came near giving up her flight. She thought of returning to her 
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grandmother, but she was afraid, because sin 1 believed that by now she 
would have ilied. So she kept on and on. When at last she had crossed 
tile mountains, she found a good trail ami followed it- After a lime she a.lw 
a burial ground with many burial boxi'S iilmut. She stuptn'd and sat tlii'n: 1 a 
the water's edge. 

It so happened that a great llnida chief's only ibii^liUT had died and 
had been laid to rest at the place where (he young girl now was sitting. 
And every dav the chief and his wife would conic there to mourn, staying 
there the whole day. Just Wore dark they would gn back to their village. 
So now, as they were coining to the burial ground, In-hold, thet saw the 
voting fugitive silting on the beach, near the grave of their daughter. 

As soon as tile parents saw the anting woman, they both cried out. 
“.My daughter) My daughter! You have returned U> us, You have heeded 
our sorrow and taken pity on us. And you haw returned to us. I -me, 
my daughter! You have not changed really, only you are wearing strange 
garments. These vou must have received from the great supernatural one. 
Come, we shall go back home at once and give it great feast." 

The old chief and his w ife were very happy, fnr they believed I hut 
this was their daughter. She. in pit} for them, had returned from among the 
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dead. There was great feasting as the young woman wore the robes of 
Salmon-Eater, also the Cormorant Hat, which had belonged to her brother. 

Soon after, the young woman married and had two soiss r These grew 
fast. Her husband took them with him and taught them the ways of a 
hunter nn land and on sea. They became very clever in everything they 
did. They, especially the elder t were regarded as leaders among the boys 
of their ape. I ft all the com] m? Lit ions r the older one easily overcame his 
competitors. These became jealous; and as they knew that their mother had 
been found by the great Baida chief, one of them said, “I hate to see people 
of unknown origin hold themselves as equal to us. They have no origin, 
no uncle rmr grandfather* and i hey would look down upon us/ 1 

The two brothers who had thought they were of high standing went at 
once to their mother arid said, ’'Mother! They have just told us that we are 
of unknown origin, that we have no relatives of our own. Wliat shall we 

believe ? rr 

For a long while the mother remained silent. Then she gaid, “Yes, what 
they say is true. Your uncles, grandfathers, and grandmothers perished 
when the great mountains burst into flame. I was the only one that sur¬ 
vived. But far away, beyond the seas, you have many grandfathers and 
uncles* We must ir\ now to go there, so that your father's people may no 
longer taunt you in that you have no relatives of your own, I will ask 
your father to help us." 

So that night she spoke in .secrecy to her husband, who loved her much, 
and told Idm, fl Your children have been humiliated by your people, and I 
wish you would help them lu proceed to their own country, there to meet 
iheir uncles and grandfathers. Please build I hem a large canoe and put 
in it much wealth, so that they may be able to show their rank T when it is 
needed It i.s not fair that they should he subjected to taunts and insults 
from those who arc nm of their rank. So [ have come to you for aid/ 1 

The young chief, having heard lain wife's plea, replied, "My plan was to 
have my sons rise to the rank of head chiefs of this village. But now that 
they have Ih^ii subjected to insults, h is well that l do as you wish. I will 
build a large canoe arid put much food arid wealth in it. Many slaves in it 
will paddle it for them. In the canoe* 1 will place the Tsintsyan who has 
joined us by marriage* anti be will guide you to j our village/ 1 

Unknown to the others, the prince took his wife and iheir two sons and 
his many slaves to a distant fishing: camp. There lie built a large canoe. 
Meanwhile his slaves prepared food, and they hunted sea-otters and seals 
to make robes. When all was ready* he called his bomb and said, "Upon 
arriving at your uncle's village, give him slaves and robes of sea-otter and 
fur seals, and tell him that the slaves arc my gifts to him. Then he will Jet 
assume your rightful position among your own people, and your mother 
will be with you/' So, without him, they set out with their Tsimsy an guide. 

For some days, they sailed am! entered the mouth of a large river, 
which the Tshnsyan recognized as Ivlusems. There they turned south and 
looked for the Skeen a River. They ascended it until they reached Git- 
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Bemk»Iem, There they stepped 
ashore and went to the chief's 
house. The woman made her¬ 
self known, saying, "L>o you re¬ 
member the young prince who 
w as set adrift in a canoe ? Well, 
he reached a Hoick village 
and was adopted there, and E 
became his sister. When all of 
the people were destroyed by 
she bursting fire from the 
mountains, I was the only one 
shat survived. 1 was adopted 
by other people of a distant 
Haida village. From there we 
were directed here by our old 
grandmother. She told us about 
SaLmoil-Hater. We have taken 
with us my brother's robe and 
his Cormorant head-dress. 
These we give to you. My 
children's father lias sent you 
these slaves, and my sons are 
about to give you much fur," 

As fhe finished relating her 
ex \ wrienees, I he ch ief accep¬ 
ted the robe as being the 
property nf his late tirade, and took in the woman and her sons. He com¬ 
manded, "Send my slaves down to |utek up all the )^longings of my sister 
and my nephews. Fetch them to the rear where I sit, and let their place be 
there. Bring m the slaves that my brother-in-law has sent me." 

When everything was brought in, very soon the great chief called in all 
the Other Isimsyan tribal chiefs and presented his new nephews and Iris 
Halda sister. That is why it is said that SalmrmEaler (GitrbawttJ is of 
Haida origin. 

The Narrative of Salmon-Eater, recorded by William fievnon 
from Robert Stewart of Kmcolith, Nass River, aged 70 (in 1049), whose 
Xiska* name is 1 rhalahiutk, chid of an Eagle clan in die Gitrhawn group. 
Stewart was assists! by Emma Wright, of i .itlarhdnmks, upper Xass, 
whose Ntskse name is Hterh, of an Eagle clan (For the other narratives on 
Salmon-Eater, Cf. Totem Poles, J, 15-57;, 

The Ghrhawa Eagles originated at Larhsail [Alaska] from the Gusarhs 
group* and they went away from them; for the following reason. Lurhsail 
Ih. longed to a small territory, and the salmon stream flmvine through the 
centre of the vdkge could not support the many people living on each side. 
At £ hat time, the Wolf P Lhe Raven, and the Eagle dans were living here side 
by side and the Eagle group had dwindled m number, as many of its clans¬ 
men had escaped to olher places because of attacks by the other tw o factions. 




Now a further group of Eagles arrived from Xaha(Lorin^) bringing with 
them sis their main crest the Gnawing Beaver, which had originated in the 
upper reaches of the Stikrne River, [Another myth explains the origin of this 
crest.] When they came to Naha* they found that they now belonged to a 
small group that was in constant strife with the others because of the 
control of fishing stations aL the mouth of the Naha River, I he l>est sites 
had been taken by the opposite groups of the Raven anti the Wolf, and very 
little remained for the Eagles. So Salmon-Eater and his group decitltd to 
move farther south, towards the rain winds [Haiwivs-: southeast], 1 his band 
journeyed to the Skeen* River, and there found the Gitsemmlem tribe at 
the river of the same name, a tributary of the Skeena, Here they established 
themselves. Soon they grew into a strong group and gradually extended 
(heir territory towards the Nass River beyond Cutsemrselqm. Finally they 
reached lhe Suss and met with the Niskseat various times. 

Once the Wuebfre [a southern tribe] made an overland raid by wav of 
Kitamat and came upon the Gitsemrsefoin village at a season when all the 
Tti (?t 3 had gone a wav and only a few women and the children remained behind. 
Some of them were taken as captives by the raiders over the trail lo Kitamat 
and from there to the Wudstte 1 village at Warkidisle, 

it wiisf while the captives were here that Baida warriors came on a 
raid of their own. Among the captives taken from the Wlidstae was a 
woman of the Salmon-Eater household who had been taken from the 
Gitsemrsdem village. When the captives arrived at the Baida village, this 
woman was recognized as being of very high rank because of the jjerfora¬ 
tions in her ears and in her chin fur a labret. So she was taken in by the 
Baida chief to be his wife. They had a daughter and a son. Eventually 
the boy grew into a young man and was clever and outstanding: his father 
acclaimed him as a prince. 

One day the young man and his companions went up a creek to lish 
trout, which abounded there. Accompanying the prince w r cre three 
companions who always followed him from Lhe time when they were 
children. They had grown up together as friends. Now they expected to 
tie gone several days and had taken a supply of provisions and tithing tat kle. 

Leaving the village very early in the morning, they arrived at the river 
where they intended to fifth. They were getting ready In land and make 
caiupt when the young prince t looking into the clear water, saw a large 
f onnunint head-dress, lie took anti placed it on his head, saying, This 
is to be mine. No other may wear one like it, 3 hen they landed, and 
after they had built a tire, they prepared fond* As they sat down to eat, a 
frog leaped upon ihe food of the young prince. Jn anger and annoyance. 
In- said. “What does this fron mean by jumpitis into my food?" And he 
east the frog back into the bushes. Just as he was about to eat, the lit tie 
frog again leaped into his food, "W hat does this frog mean ? It looks as if 
it wanted my food if it comes again, 1 will bum it." So saying be once 
more threw the froj; into the bushes nnd sat to eat. Just as he reached out 
for the roasted salmon, the little frog jumped tip on the salmon. The prim*. 
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exasperated, look the little frog and flung it into the fire* saying, “You 
shall not annoy me any more. This is what you deserve/ 1 

When the young fishermen had finished eating, thcv made ready to sleep 
and retired to their sleeping quarters. During the night, they heard in the 
distance, away up into the bills, the voice of a weeping woman, J t was 
very distinct. She seemed to be slow ly coming closer to the camp. Soon they 
could dearly hear the voice of the crying woman, 'My child! Oh, where is 
my child? Give me back my child!” 

The young men were now becoming alarmed, and they knew that the 
prince had done w rong in throwing tile frog into the fire. 

The voice or the woman kept on crying. "Oh! My child, what has hap¬ 
pened to my child ? Only give me back my child's garments." Then, going 
to another side of the amp 1 she cried again, "Oh! My only child, what has 
happened to my only child ?" 

The voice kept coming all through the night, and the four young men 
now were so greatly alarmed that, while it was dusk in the early morning, 
they hastened dow n to their canoe to return at once to their village. 

Just as they set out, they heard the voice of the Woman in the bushes 
calling out, "The brave ones who have killed my son are now escaping. 
Hut as soon as they conic to the first point ahead, the bowman of the canoe 
shall drop dead. When they reach the next point, the one sitting behind 
him shaft drop dead. As soon as they oome to the next point, the one 
sitting in front of the steersman shall fall over dead. When the canoe lands 
at the village, and as soon as the last survivor, the prince himself, has 
finished telling the story, then he shall fall dead, and a disaster shall hurst 
upon the entire village. All shall die, because the young fishermen have 
made fun of you, my son r Oh! My son, my only son, what have they done 
to my only son ? M With that the Woman a voice kept fading away as she 
went back into the hills. 

The young men were in a panic* and the prince said. “Come, let us get 
away from here before danger overtakes us. Let us warn the village before 
disaster breaks out” So they set off in haste. But when they reached the 
first point, the young bowman fell backwards, dead. The others paddled 
faster. and upon turning the next point, the canoe man sir ting next to the 
bowman fell backwards, dead. Only the young prince and another remained. 

The prince told to his companion, "We must make the village, to warn 
the people and tell them what has happened. Let us land!" 

They paddled with all their strength, and the village was now only a 
short distance away. As they landed on Lhe beach below the village, the fast 
companion of the prince fell back. dead. Only the prince survived. 

The people rushed down and, seeing the dead bodies, inquired, “What 
has happened? What caused the death of those who went with you?" 

The young prince was too terrified at first to answer. Fora long while he 
sat silently in his father's house, as he knew that as soon as he would finish 
telling what had happened, he too would die. Yet he must warn the people 
nf the great danger they were about to face. So finally he spoke: "Something 
terrible has happened. As soon as I have to!d you about it, [ loo will fall 
dead. When we left to fish trout and arrived at our camping place. I saw 




in the water a hat in the shape of a cormorant. This I fished up and took 
for my own property. Now I pass this on to my mother, Wlitn he bad made 
camp* a frog pimped into my food P and I threw it out into the bushes. 
Again 1 sat down to my fnod P and just as I was about to eat, the frog again 
jumped inlo my food. Once more L threw it into the bushes. Again 1 sat 
down to eat, and as i reached for my food the frog jumped into it. This 
angered me and I threw it into the fire. When we retired to our couches, 
we heard the voice of a crying woman away up tintu the hills. As it came 
closer the mourn fa I voice of a woman lamented* "Oh I My child! What has 
happened to my child?* This she kept repeating through the night until we 
were much alarmed, and we planned on immediate flight. Before a was 
daylight, we went to our canoe, when again the woman's voice called, 
"Oh! My child 1 Only return to me his head-dress! What have you done to 
my child ? p We did not know that it was the mother of the Frog whom 1 had 
thrown on the Eire, until we were about to puddle away. The voice of Frog* 
Woman again called out, ‘What have you done to my child? Just as you 
arrive at the first point, the pnddler sitting in the bow will fall over dead. 
When you come to the next point, the paddkr next to the bowman will drop 
over dead. When you land, the man sitting next to the steersman will fall 
over dead. And when you, the prince, shall have told your people what 
has happened, give them a warning that a great disaster is about to befall 
them. Then you too shall fail over dead/ " When the prince had finished 
speaking, he fell back dead. 

The people now w ere terrified. Some look to their canoes, lo escape and 
Ike. That night, the [people heard the voice of the Weeping-Woman in the 
hills back of the village. "Oh! My child, w hat has happened to my child ? ,p 
Nexs day they heard a distant rumbling as that of thunder* It Came from 
a long wav off and slowly increased in volume, until the people began 
to see smoke from all the mountain tops surrounding the village, then fire. 
This came down the mountain sides like swift water. And soon the people 
running about in panic were overcome and destroyed. 

While this w r «is taking place, it so happened that a woman's daughter 
was about to become a woman, that is, she was to have her first period. 
This girl, a sister of the prince who had just died, was taken by her mother 
into one nf the rock huts built at the rear of the houses, where the maidens 
were placed in seclusion. In the meantime, the village was burned down and 
the people had perished- Only Lhesc two, mother and daughter, survived* 

They walked in the ruins of the village. As they were the only survivors, 
they wept. The matron knew that at the other end of the island there was 
another village, and perhaps it had escaped the fire. So they set out to look 
for it. Far many days, they travelled. Finally, one day, they stood in the 
high hills and saw in the distance the Haida village they were seeking. 
After they hud come down to the shore, they found themselves on the side 
opposite the village and unable to cross, 

A young chief at the moment was setting out to hunt and while paddling 
along the shore, saw the old woman and her daughter. He went to them and 
asked T “What are you doing here?" 

The old woman first sang a dirge and then replied, “Dear man, we are 
almost dead. We are the only survivors of the great village towards the rain 
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wind (roughcast). After the village was destroyed, only we two escaped. 
Pity us! We are weak from hunger/' Then she fell down and felt very ill. 

The young hunter took them both in his canoe and returned to his village. 
As he neared it, he began calling out p "Something strange has happened! 

I haw found a princess and her mother on the far shore/ 1 Great excitement 
spread through the village P and the young man r whose uncle was the chief 
of the village, took the two women into his uncle's house, saying, 44 There 
I have found my wife. She will stay with me here, together with her mother." 

The old mother repeated the story' of the disaster, and then she steadily 
grew weaker and weaker. Now she called her daughter, "My dear child, 
i am going to die. This is not your homeland. Jn your uncle's country, 
whtdh is great, you haw many relations. Your uncle's name is Gkrhawn. 
hhoukl you have children, yon must endeavour to return to your unde's 
and place your children in their projjer home. Because here they will be 
ridiculed and made fun oL That is w hy you must endeavour to go hack, 
d ike direction for you to follow is that of the rising sun. You will have to 
travel many days to reach it, but yuu w ill find the way/ r And the old woman 
died. 

Soon afterwards, the young woman became a mother. A son was Ixjrn to 
her, and then another. Shi- had four sons and one daughter. Kre long her 
children became full grown. Very' clever and ahead of all others in every¬ 
thing, they always considered themselves as Haida, for their mother had nut 
revealed to them their origin. 

One day, the young men of the village were competing jn throwing a 
I.Kiuldcr When .ill of the others had had their turn, then the eldest ui the 
four brothers took the heavy boulder and out-threw all the others. This 
aroused jealousy among the Haida, and one of the young princes said, 
"Why do you young upstarts who have no standing and are without uncles, 
why do you dare compete with us who have high standing. Your ancestors 
are unknown/' 

The young men. most humiliated, at once went to their mother and said K 
kl We have been told that we are Intruders and our origin is unknown, also 
that we have no uncles/' 

For a long while the mother said nothing. Finally she spoke out, saying, 
" Yes, it is true! you do not belong here. But your uncles are great chiefs in a 
distant country* If only they had known we were here, they would have 
come for us. Let us make secret preparations and go home!" 

She went to her husband and said, "Your have I wen shamed and 
there is only one thing for Lheni to do, that is, to return to their own country. 
You must help them, in secret. For if it were known that they are to go to 
their own country, your people, fearing a reprisal, would kill them. Please 
help them!' 1 

Fite Haida father of the young men said, "I will help them return to 
their own country , A slave in my household, from among the Tsimsyan, 
will get into the canoe and will guide you back to your own country*" This 
slave was from the Gitandaw tribe and had been captured by the Haida 
while he was a ltkuhgy£t t next to the chiefs in rank. 
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They set about to prepare much food and to gal her the goods they 
needed to present to the head of the Gltrhawn clan. When everything was 
ready,. Gltrhawn h his brothers and sister, with his falher and mother, acid the 
Tsimsyau captive set out together on what appeared to be an ordinary 
hunting trip. They made it known that they would be gone for a long 
while. Thev went to their cached canoe, a large one. already full of their 
fcK.Pc! and belongings. They boarded it and, under the direction of Gist.eku 
(Eng!e, Gitandawi, the Tsimsyan captive of the Haida* set sail for the main¬ 
land* 

l-'or many days they mailed, and finally they came to the month of the 
Mass River/ After they had travelled up the river, they made themselves 
known and formed a group on the Nass nt Gyitiks, not far above the tide¬ 
waters They became known as the Eagle dan of Haida origin and 
remained independent of the Fugitive (Gweiihoot) group of Gitiks anti of 
Sagsuwan. In their feasts each group could be the guests of the others, as if 
thev were of another dan, and they received gifts from one another. \\ hen 
one of the Sal moil-Eater dan died, only this group would contribute towards 
the festivities, and the other Eagles would be guests* 

The young men now settled here, and their sister married. They had many 
children, and thus their dan increased in numbers. As their mother was 
ageing, she wanted to go back lo the original village of her mother at l -ilsem- 
ra lent. That is why some of her sons uml man\ of her grandchildren ascen¬ 
ded the Mass River, anil at the canyon where the trail crosses the divide 
they travelled to Gitsemndeim After their training in Hakla warfare, they 
were clever warriors. It so happened that when they arrived at Citsem- 
ndeiii Lake, the Salmon-Eater group was engaged in fighting. Iliey 
joined it and fought the Kitamat warriors who had come on a raid from the 
sear oast. Together thev defeated the salt-water raiders. And they were 
glad to be reunited with ihdr kindred. 

El was from this house, ns we are told elsewhere, that a young prime was 
kidnapped by the Salmon and later brought back. 

The Salmon-Eater people were now established at Kitamat r at Bella 
Bel la H at Skidegate, uii the Nass, and last of all nt Gksemra&iip where they 
had first started. 1 he middle class man {kkahkigyti j of this tribe was one of 
the Fugitives who had come to I his country with Nees wamak and Skagwait. 
And their only claim to relationship was that ihcy had guided Salmon-Enter 
away from die HaRta, 

Origin of the Eagle Crest of tire Salmon-Eater Chin, in a traditional 

narrative by Robert Stewart, of Kmcollth, X.iss River, whose names are 
Git-iks, Tralarhaetk (Eagle, of the Gwenhut elan). Recorded by William 
Bey non, in 194748, 

When the Eagle clan lied from Larhse'le jin southern Alaska |, after 
their war with the Wolf [Larhkihuj group, they had already used the 
Eagle as their main crest. They had two Eagles carved out of stones, and 
ihese were—a large one belonging lo the chief and a smaller one belonging to 
the people. These stone Eagles were the symbol of their power ami their 
name. While en route (rum Lsirbse'lc in their flight, they had used these 
Eagles for anchors. But once, being caught unawares, they had not lime to 
haul them in and had to cut the anchor rope off, and thus the anchors had 
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been Tort. After that, they were only referred to and were replaced by wooden 
cartings of b-Eigles. Fhesc were used exclusively by this group of Eagles 
(Girhskecki ivho tame from I.arhsele, At the time, there were a Iso other 
groups of Eagles, I hese belonged to the Skecna River and were known as 
ihe Salmoti-Eater CGitrh;iwn) group, and had come from the Haida* They 
are still connected with the Haida — this link is recognized in this day. 
But the* were not entitled to use Lite Eagle as ,1 crest, because it was the 
property of another group of Larhskeek< known as the Cwonhut (Fugitives). 

The Skeena River Salmon-Eater group had a large village near the 
canyon (Gitsalas] of theSkeena. The chiefs house* Gitrhawn's, rtoud in the 
middle of the village, and his tribesmen were a great many. The chief 
had now chosen els his successor a nephew who was very handsome, eiihJ 
he was ei member of his household. 

Salmon-Eater, the chief, was a great hunter, and he was always on 
his hunLing grounds. Whenever he went awav p his nephew, who was to 
be his successor, would go and sleep with his uncle's, wife, and he cohabi¬ 
ted with her all die time. This had been true for a long while, Salmon- 
Eater, unable to get any more game, began to suspect unfaithfulness on the 
part of his w i fe. So he pretended that now he was to go away to a more dis¬ 
tant hunting ground, and he would lie away a much longer time. He had 
already been informed of the affair, but he wanted to make sure, before he 
pknned the punishment to lx* meted out 

After the preparations for a distant journey, he set off. His wife and 
his nephew, thinking that he was to be absent for a long while, at once re- 
sumed co-habiting. While they were asleep, Salmon-Eater returned, 
and, finding them together he killed his wife and Itound up his nephew. Then 
he took a large flat board, and having prepared a quantity of pitch, he 
covered the top of the board with it. He put this board on the sleeping couch, 
and on it he bound his nephew. Then he placed him in a canoe and set Stint in 
the water to drift down stream to his death. Nobody thought he would 
pEiss through the canyon alive, and many people were angry at Sal¬ 
mon-Eater, < ortsiderable excitement prevailed, and many were for killing 
Salmon-Eater in retaliation. But after receiving gifts in compensation, 
everybody was appeased, and the incident was considered forgotten. 

Now to go back to the canoe which had been set adrift with the young 
man. I le passed through the canyon safely bur was unable to move, so strong 
was the pitch that held him to the wide board on which he was tied. He 
fell the canoe drifting along, and every' once in a while it bunifxd die rin ks 
cm the shores. Having lost rill track of time, he did not know' how long he 
bad been drifting and soon realized that the canoe was nut on an open sea f 
fnr he felt the swells of the water rising and f.dling, This lasted for many 
days. 

Finally one morning when he awoke, he did not feel any movement, 
and the sun was sliming dow n nn him. It got very hot, and the heat of the 
sun melted the thick pitch which held him on the hollow' board. Thus he was 
able to free himself. He sat up and saw that lie was stranded on a small 
island, on which stood a large tree. Very weak, he could hardly move, but 
he was able to craw [ up to the foot of llie tree and sit dow n, In the meantime 
a storm broke out and the canoe was destroyed. He was now’ ready to give 
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up and die. So he went to sleep after having made a small shelter for himself 
as a protection against the wind. 

While he was asleep, something i.unie and toucher! him in the back, 
saving, M M y unde invites you." He looked around* but could see nobody. 
So he thought that he had l«s?n dreaming. Again. In a dotfe, he fel t something 
nudge hEcn and heard a voice saying, "My uncle invites you. 1 ' He looked 
around but could see nothing. He now drew his clunk over h ini self and 
punched a hole to look through* and waited. Soon he snw r a tittle mouse 
creeping out of a hole and coining to him. The mouse punched him in the 
back, saying, "My uncle invites you.” Then the mouse ran hark inio the 
little hole and disappeared. The young man followed in the direction of the 
hole into which he had seen the mouse disappear. Mere he beheld the 
opening of a trail. He followed it, and soon found himself In front of a huge 
house. There he heard laughter and talking and stood outside for a while, 
not knowing what to do. 

A voice from inside called out, “Com* in. my soti-in-law! Why do you 
stand there? Come, sit by your wife, and greet the guests whom I have 
called together to meet you. Fetch my son-in-law inT Someone came out 
and led him into the house. 

When he walked in, he saw a big fire burning and many strange costumed 
persons sitting about die fire. Some of the chiefs looked very fierce. Others 
seemed mild and pleasant. .Not a few wore griscxly-lwar robe* with fins 
protruding from their heads. Others had garments covered w ith shellfish. 
Still others had on strange bird-like robes. The young man saw. sitting at 
the rear of the house, the great chief who wore a great lingle Garment and, 
as a head-dress, an EagleV head* Beside him s t his wife, who .iIm> wore 
Eagle garments. At his feet, on a mat. was a young woman who also wore an 
Eagle cloak. 

The slave led the young man to w here the chief sat; and when he arrived* 
the chief said to him, “We have been waiting for you for a hang while. 
Come, my son-in-law* sit In your place!" Then he sat beside the chiefs 
daughter, who now became his wife. 

After food was given out, the chief spoke to his guests. “You have all 
seen my son-in-law, and from now on you nil shall know him. Whenever 
you meet him, you must help him. He Is my nephew and has come a long 
way to visit me." There was a loud murmur of approval among the guests. 
Then they departed They weni out with a great roar through the smoke 
hole, llie doorway. When all had gone, ihe great chief spoke to his slaves. 
“Make a place for my sundri-law to rest* so that he moy sleep with his Wife/ 1 ' 
When the slaves hat I fixed a sleeping place, the young rnan and his wife 
retired, and the chief was very happy. 

The young woman was very much In love with her young husband* but 
she feared that her father would be treacherous while pretending to be 
friendly with this young stranger. So she said to her husband. “Come, take 
me outside, before we go to sleep/' When they were some distance from ihe 
house, she said. "He careful with my father. You must not trust him. because 
he intends to kill you in the same way that he ha* killed others who have 
married me* He is a great halted, as well as being the chief of the klagJes. 
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For you must know that you have come to the great Eagle's Nest. 1 o-night, 
when we go to botl, do not be too eager to cohabit with me, but take this 
long round stone. (The vapm detttota theme developed here).. . PP So when 
the two came into the house R the young man very eager I > retired with his 
wife. After they had retired, the chief got up anti sat by the lire and pre¬ 
tended to tie asleep, but he was watching the sleeping place of his daughter 
and her new husband. When these retired, the young man embraced his 
wife (the same [heme further developed) This he did three times, and then 
his wife whispered to him/ 1 f can no longer harm you, for you have overcome 
my powers to destroy you/* 

Next morning the young man awoke arid beheld his fadu r-mdaw, who 
had a big fire going and was calling upon his daughter, "Why do you 
people sleep so late ? Cnnnr, get up! I wish to see my son-in-law." 

The young man arose and came at once to where lus father-in-law stood. 
The chief was very much surprised to see 3iim alive. When the young man 
went out of the house, the chief turned to his daughter and asked, hat 
has happened ? Have you lost your jxiwer ? h> 

The daughter replied* "Alas! my husband is a lad tail also, h l> I who 
very nearly jierished. fur he finally has overcome me/' 

"Do not fear/* said the chief, 41 1 shall defeat him." 

"Why do you wish to kill him ? 1 want him, for he !>eloiigs to sue. Besides, 
he has great haliait powers.” 

The next day, the wife of the young man gave him an Eagle garment and 
advised him always to have it with him. When he wore it, he wcinfi’Hirrce the 
powers of an Eagle to fly and go long distances in quest of food, She further 
told him, "When you go away hunting food, J will mnnnt to die top of the 
tree under which you once sat, and I will watch you. There I will be trans¬ 
formed into an Eagle* Should you be in danger at any time* you just think 
of me + and I will come to your aid. 1 ' 

Every morning, the young men of the household would go out early, 
and when they relumed they brought in many kinds of Ash, such as halibut 
and salmon, and also seals and sea-liuns. Like them* the young mats would 
arise and go out. He would put on his Eagle fiarmeni and perch himself 
on the only tree on this island which was far out to sea. On this perch he 
watched out, and his wife joined him. I te would see a flock of Eagles ^ nig¬ 
gling with something far away, and living to their help, with his siqjer- 
natural powers, he would bring their prey in— sometimes a large seal, and 
sometimes a sea-lion. 

One clay while thus sitting, he saw a large flock of Eagles battling with 
something away out. From a great distance he could hear their shrieking- 
Then he Hew out and, behold f the Eagles were struggling with a whale, and 
were trying to tow it to the island. The whale was gradually getting 
weaker but was still able to resist the Eagles 1 attack. The Eagles had made 
themselves into a chain by grasping one another and attempting to tow 
the whale, but they were only able to hold on to the whale. It was then 
that the young man came to their assistance* With his supernatural power. 
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they were able all together lr> faring the whale in to the share, just below the 
great Eagle chief's House* This feat made the young man very popular, 
and the chief, his father-in-law, grew even more anxious to destroy him. 
But he wanted first to overcome his supernatural powers. So he prepared 
many traps for him, but the young man, with the help of Ins wife, was able 
to escape each of them. 

One morning, the young man, seated on the tree perch* alone, saw what 
appeared as a very beautiful object flouting on the sea. I t seemed to be a 
clam wide open and with a beautiful, coloured shell, inside. It was appa¬ 
rently sound asleep and drifting about- Without any further thought and 
Tint awaiting the coming of his Eagle w ife, lie flew down to grasp this 
GiaiU t lam. for it looked harmless. He flew down and grasped it, but, 
behold. the Giant Clam (Ktihrawn) was a bait for him. As soon as he tried 
to grasp the monster, it dosed its jaws on his feet and starled to sink under 
the water. So quickly was it done that the young man had forgotten to 
lurn his thoughts to his wife, and while he struggled with all his strength, 
he was unable to resist, I he t lam had him helpless in its grasp. While he 
struggled p he was gradually growing weaker until he was taken completely 
under. 

When the young woman, his wife, came out, she saw that her husband 
was grate, and she gazed alwisit as far as she could. Seeing no sign of him, she 
waited day after day. She would nut eat or speak to anyone, for she knew* 
that her father had finally overcome her husband and that he was now dead. 

Her mother and the household tried to cheer her and make her eat. 
but site would not speak i>r eat. Each morning she came out and perched 
on the big tree, and at night she would retire alone to her couch She was 
gelling weaker and weaker when the great chief* her father, who loved her 
very muchp came to her, M Cnme f my child, you must eal ! M 

It was then that she ^mke to him, "You have done away with my 
husband. This von have done to all my suitors, and you do not wish me to 
have my peace of mind. So I shall not cat/* She turned away and went to 
h^r resting place. 

The whole household nnw Wits very much alarmed. Finally the chief's 
wife said to her husband, "Why do you not pity your child. Restore her 
husband to her. You have no pity for anyone. She will soon die." 

So the great chief came down from his sitting place and went to a secret 
corner nf his house. Then he took olT a covering from I he floor and looked 
down into the sea. Taking a flip-net* he reached down into ihe ocean, and 
there he began to bring up the bones of his son-in-law. When he had taken 
them all np t he placed them together until they were all there. Then he put 
on Ins Eagle chief's Garment and jumped over the bones- This he did every 
dav for three days. The bones then began to mow, and soon flesh covered 
them, and at the end of the third day the body look life. It was the young 
man aliv^e who had been the husband of his daughter. 

The young man arose and went to his wife w ho was mourning him. 
"Why do you weep?" he asked, "I have been away looking for new places, 
but l could not find any to be satisfied with. So I come back to you,” 
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The young woman, very happy p again became herself. Her husband 
resumed hunting ns formerly, and all was for the best. But soon after, he 
began to think of his own people and wondered how far off his ow n country 
was situated. Day after day he grew quieter and quieter, and his wife was 
puzzled to know why T One day, he did not get ti[j from his sleeping couch, 
and hie wife asked him, "What ails you that you do not want to eat or get 
np? M 

For a long w hile he did not answer. Then he said,"I am lonesome to see 
my own people, my unrlc and his family/ 1 His wife was saddened, hut 
said nothing more. Nest day, the same thing happened, arid for many 
days he remained on his couch, refusing food and keeping to himself. 

Finally* the great Eagle chief, his father-in-law , inquired of bis daughter, 
"What is the matter with nay son-indaw? Why does he refuse to eat ? rT 

The young man's wife replied, "fie is lonesome for his people. 1 le wants 
to see them again." 

For a long while the chief said nothing, then he spoke, "That is not 
difficult. Tell him to be cheered, I will send him there soon/ 1 

The young woman was very happy, and at once they prepared to return 
to the mainland, which, according to the chiefs was not far away. 

Some days later, the chief called his son-in daw t and said* "( omc here* 
my son-in-law! To-morrow p you may leave for your uncle's country* Take 
these bundles of food w r ith you. Your wife will go with you to strengthen 
and cheer you up. Take also with you these three pebbles; and when you 
feel tired from flying, drop one of them into the water, and there you will 
rest. It is in the direction of die rising sun that you must travel. There you 
will find your uncle's village." 

Next day, the young man and his wife set out. wearing their Eagle 
Garments and hiking with them the small bundles and the three fwbhles. 
They flew off Id the direction of the rising sun, until dusk. As there was no 
land visible, the young man. being tired, dropped a small pebble into tin- 
water, and at once an island appeared under them. Here they landed 
and rested. Early next morning, they resumed their journey, and set off. 
When Jt was night, they dropped another pebble, and it became an bland, 
where they rested. The following day, they kept on travelling, ant! at the 
end of that day they dropped their last pebble, and it became an island. 
There they rested, and early next day they set oil again and came to the 
mouth of a large river* The young man recognized the mountain lops, and 
followed the course of the river. He told 3us wife. "We are close to my 
uncle's village. When we get then;', we will fly over it and sit for a while on 
mv uncle's house, near the smoke hole, ant] then we shall take off mir Eagle 
garments." 

They had not flown long before a large village appeared,, and the young 
man said to his wufe, "My uncle's house b the large one in the centre of the 
village. We will rest on this house first and see the people and listen to what 
they say." 

So they came to the house and rested near the dr (smoke hole). There 
they saw many people. When these people noticed the two Ingles sitting 
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by the smoke hole of the chief’s 
house* they knew that something 
strange was happening, Sn there 
was considerable excitement,, and 
the chief* who was nuw very old, 
came out and looked at the Eagles, 
He admired their very beautiful 
plumage* for these were not ordi¬ 
nary Eagles; and he said. "On not 
disturb them, for they may be 
strange Eagles who have come for 
a purpose / 1 

When it was near night, the two 
Engles flew away and landed on the 
ground near the village. The 
voting man and his wife then took 
off their Eagle garments and be¬ 
came human beings. Gathering the 
many small bundles they had taken 
with them, they walked towards 
the uncle's house, and* putting 
their bundles outside, they went in. 
From the first , the people recognized 
i he voting man as the uncle's 
nephew, and they were afraid Ik- 
cause they thoughi he was a ghost. 

The uncle, who w^as Salmon- 
Kater. called his servant and said, 

11 Bring my nephew' and his wife 
here, and seat them so that 1 may 
see them. My nephew is alive, and 
J shall have a successor/' 

When the young man with his 
wife came to the rear, he said, 11 It is 
I whom you punished and wanted 
to die; but 1 am still olive* and I 
have brought here for you many 
things and much food* Send vour 
servants to carry in tin 1 belonging 
and die belongings of my wife, " 
This the servants did; and 
they went out behold, there 
huge quantity of all sea foods; 
whale blubber, sea-Iion and seal 
flesh* and every kind of sea food. 11 
took the servants a long while to 
take all these foods in. When all of 
it was stored away, the young man 
said to his uncle, “These many 
things for you are from my fallicr- 
irt-l;tw. The two Eagles that you 
saw sitting on the house are to be 
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yours as a crest. This you will show to 
your guests. and the foods I have given 
you* you will also use in your feast/ 1 
The young man and his wife then wore 
their Eagle Garments, and the people 
were entranced. This happened when 
the Eagle crest was first adopted by 
Salmon-Eater. 

The you tig man smd his wife lived 
here, and every day he would take his 
Eagle Garment ami go away into the 
w r nods< There he would put it on, and his 
wife always went with him and watched 
from another tree, In that way he ob¬ 
tained much game and provided his peo¬ 
ple with plenty of food. Me became 
famous and wealthy. Every day he went 
to the water hole also and drew water for 
his wife to use. She would take the water- 
bucket from him ami dip into it a beauti¬ 
ful plume she kept in her hair. After 
doing this she would drink of it. 

Et so happened that many young 
women who admired this young man 
tried to win his favour, but he disregar¬ 
ded them all except one, a very beautiful 
young princess who had been courted by 
many of the young chiefs. She had refu¬ 
sed them all after she had seen the young 
prince, nephew of Salmon-Eaten She 
Was drawn to him. Me. in turn, had seen 
her and endeavoured to meet her alone, 
but she was always aLtended by her chief 
women who followed her wherever she 
went. 

One day, the young man, taking 
another trail to the water hole, came 
upon her and said, <p Come, my dear, I 
want you/' She did not resist Ills 
advances. 

When they parted, she returned 
Lo her home, and the young man drew 
water in his bucket and took it to Si is 
wife. As usual, she took ihe plume from 
her head and dipped it into the water. 
It at once tinned muddy and slimy* 
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The wiU? now started to weep and said to her husband, if Why did you 
bring me here to shame me? Go and slay with the woman who is to your 
pleasure/ 1 Without another word, she went to her sleeping place, took her 
Eagle Garment, and walked out* Her husband followed her, after having 
taken his own Eagle Garment, His eagle wife was already flying away. 
So he followed her, but she cried out, “Go back to the one who gives you 
pleasure! Do not follow me or you shall meet with disaster/ 1 He would not 
heed her, and without turning to look at him, she again cried out to him H 
"Go back, return to your lover, the one w ho gives yon pleasure/' In spite 
of this he was endeavouring to catch up with her. When he came dose to her, 
she turned, stared at her husband, and said, “Why do you follow me? 
Return to her, the one who satisfies you." As she said this, looking at 
him, he fell into the water and went down. 

The young woman returned home to her father and mother. But she 
mourned, and every day she would go out and sil on the tree and at night 
return alone to her sleeping place. She refused to take any food and kept 
away from everybody. As she was getting weaker and weaker, the great 
chiefs wife spoke to her husband, saying, "Why don't you get the remains of 
our son-iti-law here and restore them to life. Our daughter otherwise is to 
die.” 


The Eagle chief went to the corner of his big house and uncovering the 
hole over the sea, lie looked down for a long while. Then he took his large 
dip-net and reached out fur the hemes of his son-in-law. These he placed 
together* and when he had all the bones in the proper place, he jumped 
over them. This he repeated every day for a long while, until the bones 
began to move. The young man was gradually restored to life, and his 
father-in-law said, “Go and see your wife. She is very ill/ 1 He went to the 
couch of hid wife and sat by her. As soon as she saw him, she was well 
again. So they began to go about as they had done before* 

[his is the way in which the Salmon-Eater group acquired the Eagle as 
a crest. 

Origin of the Gnawing-Beaver of Salmon-Eater (Gitrhawn), 

Informants: Robert Stewart (Tfitlarhjrtk), of Kincolith, and Emma 
Wright (Ills. Jt) + of Gitlarhdatnks, Nass River. Narrative recorded by 
William Bey non, 194^. 

There was a great hunter among the people living at Larhwiyip (Qn- 
lhc-ITairicl ? at the Stikine River. He would go away by himself and always 
return with large quantities nf furs and food, Very wealthy, he had 
remained single, although his folk begged him m take a wife. As a true 
hunter, he observed all the fasts of cleanliness and kept himself away from 
women. Thai's why he was very successful. Among the hunters he was 
unequalled. He was not only wealthy hut very famous. 

Ever on the alert, he looked for new I err E lories; anti once when he 
returned he said, “I am now going to take a wife. After that l wall move 
to a more distant land where ] have been toll! wild animals are more plenti¬ 
ful/’ So lie went to a village in the neighbourhood, and there he [earned of a 
young woman who, like himself, was clever and observant of the rules; her 
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reputation had spread to the other 
villages. Ilf umU her as his wife. 
When the time came for them to go 
on their hunting triiH^ they both 
observe*t the fasts of purification, and 
the hunter got even more furs and 
food than he had before. 

Sometime later, he told his wife. 
"Let usgu Co a new country where we 
shall have to stay away a long while 
from l he people. 1 " 

After many days of travelling they 
came to u strange land. Then the 
hunter built a hut. There they lived 
until lie buhl a house. When he had 
finish eil it, he returns I to his wife, and 
i hey were happy. They would play 
with each other every night. 

When he had completed the 
hunting house, he said to Ins wife, 
"Now I will go to my new grounds 
and will be away one night. Just 
before the second night, I will return/* 
So the bins ter went and made snares 
in his new trap-line. When these were 
all set* he came back just before 
sunset on the second day as he had 
said. His wife was very happy, and 
again they played together all through 
the night, and this for several days. 
Then the young man said, **\ will go 
back to my new territory, and I will 
return after the second day, just before 
sunset/ 1 V isiting his snares, he found 
them full of all kinds of game. He 
loaded his canoe and came back. 
Very happy, he met hi^ wife, and they 
I Hah worked, preparing the furs and 
the meat. When this was done, he 
again set out to his territory saying, 
"This time. I will stay longer on my 
territory, for I intend to go in a new 
dimetimi. I will Ik- away threc si ceps. 
When, after three days, he eartu! back 
he rejoiced on meeting with his wife. 


The young woman, when alone, 
began to amuse herself + and went 
down to the little stream I lowing by the lodge-She would bathe and swim 
about in a small |jooI and would spend all tier time there, I his she did while 
her husband was away; As soon as he came back from Ids hunting, she 
would play with him. The hunter said to her, "Now you have become used 
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to t>einK alone, so I will lx; away a long time, as T intend to go to a more 
distant land/ 1 By then the hunter had enlarged his hunting house, and it 
was full of furs and foodr 

After he had gone, she young woman again took to her swimming. 
Soon she fount! the little pool too small for her. So she planned to make 
it larger. To do tilts she built a dam which enlarged tile pooh Then she 
went on increasing the size of the pool. This was done by means of more 
branches and mud piled up in the stream. Soon the jx>ol became a small 
lake* It was deep enough for her to swim in it at ease. From now on 
she spent nearly all her time in this new lake and felt quite happy. When 
her husband returned, she showed him the new lake which she had made, 
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and he was pleased. Before going away once more, he said, “J wi3! be gone a 
Eong while, because l known that yon are not afraid of beiup alone," 

Her husband l*cmg away, die young woman decided to build a little 
house: in the centre of her l ike. Sckui she completed a house of mud 
and 1 3 ranches., and when it was finished* she swam about h- After swim¬ 
ming she would return to her lodge and would rt.-st and sleep. Finally at 
night, she would go up into the hunting house on land, and as soon as she had 
wakened in the morning, she would go back to the lake and swim round. When 
iiretl she would take a rest on the lodge in the centre of the take. Eventually 
she stayed in the lodge all night \ and when her husband came back, she 
could hardly slay with him at the house. Now she was pregnant and kept 
more and more to herself, She even preferred to remain in the lodge in the 
Juke when he relumed from h^ hunting trips. To while away the time, 
she enlarged the lake by building the dam higher, and she made another 
dam fear this down the stream, until she had now a number of small lakes all 
connected to the large one in which she had made her abode* 

The hunter again went away to his hunting grounds and planned that t 
when he returned, they would go back rn his village. He now had enough 
furs and food to make him a very wealthy man. This last time he stayed 
away a long while, during which his wife* nearing ihc day when she would 
give birth to a child* stayed in the water all the time anil lived altogether in 
the lodge. By now it was partly submerged, and its entrance was under the 
water. 

When the hunter returned from his hunting and came to ins house, lie 
could not find bis wife- So he looked all over for her and went into the 
woods anti hunted, day after day, searching without finding any trace of her. 
lie was at a loss what to do, as he feared to go back without knowing 
what had happened to her. This might arouse the wrath of her family, and 
they might want to kill him. So he went hat k sadly to his hunting house 
and decided to go on searching for her. 

It was now just about dusk, and he remembered that his wife had spent 
much of her time in the water, "Perhaps she may have travelled on down 
stream r " he thought. So next day, he walked down to the lake, which his 
w ife had dammed, and went around it but saw' nothing of her. 

After many days of searching, the young hunter retraced his steps, 
and when he cause to tile large lake, he sat down and began to ring a dirge. 
Now he knew that something had happened to his wife; she had been taken 
by a supernatural power* While ringing or cry ing his dirge, a figure 
emerged from the fake. It was a strange animal In its mouth was a stick 
which It wan gnawing Along each side wen- two smaller animats, also 
gnawing sticks. He did not know what manner of animals these were; 
the largest wore a hat shaped as a gnawed stick. 

Then the figure spoke, "Do not be so sad! It is I, your wife, and 
your two children. We have returned to our own home in the water. 
Now that you haw seen me, you will use me sis a crest and l will be 
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known as the Woman-Beaver 
ikserrt-tsau'f]. The crest shall 
be called Remiiants-oWtewing- 
stidCi The children are the 
first Beaver, and you will refer 
u> them in your dirge a* the 
(>ff *| iri ng -of-We t m an-Bca vct. 1 

When she had finished 
speaking, she disappeared into 
the waters, and the hunter saw 
her no more. He at once 
packed up ail his goods, and 
when his canoe was filled, he 
went on down the river to his 
village. 


For a long while he did not 
speak. Then lie told his [HMiple what hail happened and said, M 1 will take 
this as my own personal crest. This shall be known as Rcmnants-of- 
(‘hewdng-Stick, and it shall forever remain the property of the Salmon- 
Eater household,” For this young hunter was a member of the Sal moil- 
Eater cliin, Such [s the origin of the Beaver crest arid of the Remiiants-of- 
hewing-Stick. 


The Giant Octopus and the Eagle Clur^ by the Tsimsyan inform¬ 
ant Edmund i^itatas of Hartley Bay* Recorded by William Be) non in 
U47-4& 

Kwakjyaus was a great 1 hilda chief. Every day there was gambling in 
Ins house among his tribesmen, Hr had o young nephew who did nothing 
else every day but make bows and arrows and go down to the beach, there to 
shoot birds. 

One day a large toon Landed on the water just below where he sat, He 
took his newest how and arrow arid shot this 1mm and skinned it. With the 
skin he made himself a feathered cloak and put it on. Now he became a 
large li«m t flew around, dived into the water, ami emerged at some distance. 
Each time he dived, he emerged at the stern of a canoe near by, '('here he 
would call out loud, "Ahaiv, ahaw ( ahawf h startling the canoe folk very 
much until ihe\ would upset This i* why it ss said lhai when the people 
hear the * nil of the toon in their s !um proximity, they regard it as an ill 
omen and a sign of misfortune. 

The bov was now quite satisfied with his new garment, for lie knew 
that he could go great distances away and always be able to return. He 
would travel for days at a time and come back after many new adventures. 

When he returned one day, he came into his uncle's house and was 
busy li lushing some new arrows and stretching new gm strings for his bow. 
As the inmates of the house were gambling, they took no notice of him. 
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The aged wife of the chief, who hail been sleeping at her sleeping place, 
took off her robe and sat by the fire, warming her back. She was still half 
asleep. When Iter back was warmed, she turned about to warm her from, 
dozing at the same time. 

The young man who was fixing his bows and arrows, paid no attention 
to his a uni. lie took the si raisings of his bow and cuttings of the gut string 
and threw them on to the tire, causing ii to Hare up and burn very brightly. 
The old woman was so startled that she fell bark, and her legs were in the 
air p thus exposing her privates. 

The young man, looking on, said,"My aunt's privates arc the same colour 
as the part between the wings of a loon. pl 

The old woman t hearing this remark, was embarrassed and went back to 
her sleeping place muttering angry words at her husbands nephew. The 
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rhjef was very angry because his nephew had made fun of his minl/s body k 
and he decided Id punish him. 

Nexi day, he called his slave and said f "Get my hunting canoe ready, we 
will go for sea-otter tomorrow. My nephew will come with me, acid one 
more canoe will accompany me. Pet a good string bottom iHiartl. the Lop 
of which will be covered with gum, and place this board where my nephew 
is to sit," 

The following day the chief aroused hb nephew early and said, 1,1 Come, 
ue will go away out to sea to hunt the sea-oner. Hasten, for the day will 
soon begone without our getting anything." The young man t*>ok Ills bow 
and arrows and his loon cloak under his arm and went down to the canoe, 
"Sit in the bow, for you will be doing Lhe shooting/' said the chief to hi* 
nephew. 

Jt was his plan to make his nephew sit on the resined bottom board, 
where he would be stuck. I hen he would desert him and let him drift, away, 
as his punishment for having caused embarrassment to the chief as well as 
for ridiculing the bodv of the chief's wife* I his was unpardonable. 

So now they were out to sea, and the young man was titling on the 
gummed bottom board, unable to move, and it seemed that he was stuck 
firmly to the board. The chief then called to the other canoe, saying, "Come, 

I will go back with you, and we will leave this thought less one by himself 
here. He has ridiculed hh aunt's bodv and made all the othera laugh at 
her/' 

With that command the chief returned anil left his nephew to his fate. 
The young man struggled a while* but the more he struggled the firmer the 
gum held him to the bottom board. So be waited until the sun came up. 
Then he exposed small portions at a time of the bottom board to the sun s 
rays. Finally the gum melted more anil more all day, and he got the sun s 
rays to melt the whole board. I hen be freed himself. As soon as he w r as 
able to move, he put on his loon cloak, and fiew to the shore. He reached 
the village before his uncle and was already sitting by the fire when he 
arrived, '[’he chief was astounded to find him there. 

Next day, the chief made preparations for another hunt. This time 
he said to the slave man, "‘Put on much gum ami make it so thftt it will be 
impossible for him to escape/ 1 
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The slave mol a heavier plank, hollowed it out, and lilted it with £um so 
that it would lx- Impossible for the young man to move once he sat on the 
board. When it was ready, the rhief called his nephew, saying, "We are 
going after seals and mast start out before day-break to arrive at the rookery 
before the seals waken," 

They set out: and when they were a lorn* distance out to sea, ii was just 
breaking daylight. '['hen the chief called out m the other canoe. "We will 
now* leave the thoughtless one here, that he may consider before making fun 
of his aunt's privates," 

So the young man was left drifting about. Again he waited until the sun 
arose, and then he turned his body a little ai a lime excising it to the sun’s 
hot rays. Once mure he was able to work himself free. After he had reco¬ 
vered his strength, he put on his loon garment anil Hew to the shore. On his 
way* he saw his unde arid his tribesmen in their canoe, as they were still a 
long way from shore, and dived into the water anti emerged almost alongside 
nf the canoe, emitting hi* loon call of "Ahnw, ahaw, allow!" This he did 
four times, and then he flew away, I le lauded at the village and took oil hi* 
loon garment, Then he wenr into the house of his unde, where they were 
startled to see him; and nobody spoke to him. 

Towards night, his uncle and his crew landed* When he rame indie failed 
to see the young nephew by the lire and in :i loud voire said, "Well, I would 
like to see that thoughtless slave’s sort escape. He had no rwjx'ct for hi* 
own aunt or myself." 

Coming dose to the fire, he was startled anil further embarrassed 
when he saw his nephew sitting there. Very* angry, he said, "Have you no 
shame, you son of a slave? 1 * 

The young man then arose without saying anything and went to his 
sleeping place. He was now humiliated by his mu le, and the people now 
taunted him saying, '‘See the one that has looked at his aunt’s privates!” 

Next day, he rose and went out of the house, taking only his loon cloak 
and his l)est how and arrows. He walked up into the woods and was now 
going to wander away, hut where he did not know. He was very sad. 
He kept on, a hang time, walking into the hills. Then became ton big village 
where many houses stood and many people were walking about. He had 
never seen a village like this before* 

After resting a while, he went and stood in front of the largest house. 
Looking in he saw a very beautiful woman sitting at the rear beside a great 
large man who wore an eagle'* garment. Vs he ]i>okcd in, a loud voice from 
inside the house called, "Come in, my brother! 1 have been expecting you a 
long while. Come, sit near me, if you are the one that stuck to the bottom 
board in the canoe. That was your punishment for laughing at your aum." 
The young man, quite embarrassed, went away. Hut he had seen the w oman 
who was so very beautiful and grew determined to get her* Liter he would 
think uf las* own revenge for the way in which this chief had addressed him. 

He walked about, and soon a messenger came ami addressed him bv the 
name of hi* unde, 'Kwakiyans. my master invites you to his house, where 
he awaits you,' 1 
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Sci now the young man entered and The great 
chief said, l *Comt\ my son-in-law. sii beside my 
daughter, LhaL J may sec you!" 

The young man was let I to where the* young 
woman pal, ami be sat alongside the young woman, 
whom the chief was now giving him as his wife. 

That nigh I H his wife said to him, "Many men 
have been my husbands, but my father has killed 
them alL Whatever he asks you todo + do riot do it, 
as that would tie the way he wants to kill you.” 

"All right, 11 the young man said. "I too have 
supernatural powers. We will see who is the 
greater man, he or L" 

This chief was a great mrhnorh, and he knew 
that his son-in-law was also a great kallaiL Hut he 
meant to overcome him. One morning the chief 
called out m all of the household' "1 warn its have 
some octopus Lo cat. There is a got id one in the 
rocks below. Come, my son-in-law* you know how¬ 
to get that kind of food/ 1 

The princess spoke to her husband, saying 
"Do not go, it is one of his schemes to kill you. 
Pay no attention to him/* Hut the young man 
knew that this was a challenge, anil he must 
respond- His wife lagged him to pay no hcctl to her 
father Bui he jumped up and went to where the 
other members of the house were. Taking a hook 
with which he was going to combat the Gianl 
Octopus (fthpi hutsitll). he went down the beach 
where some others already had attempted to dis¬ 
lodge i he monster but had been overcome. The 
young man stepped down to the crevice in the rxH k 
where the Giant Octopus was and dragged at it with 
his hook. 

Tor a long while a great struggle took place 
Iwtween them. The Octopus very nearly overcame 
the young mail, but finally the young man brought 
it up and left it in front of his father-in-law. 

His xvifc F very happy, said. "Let that l^e all 
you do for my father. He still wants to kill you. 
He has done so with everyone that wanted to marry 
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me. 1 have never helped any one of them before, but: I love you. That is 
why I want to save you from him/* 

T he young man answered t JJ Do not worry, I too have Aalto it powers, and 
I will be saved." 

The great thief was angry when he saw that his sun-in-law had overcome 
the Giant Octopus. ! Yoti think you will be greater than l/ h he said, raking 
to himself and referring lo his sort-in-law, whom he knew wa* a hallmt. 


Some days after, the people came running into [he house, saying, hL I here 
are many whales away offshore. The voting hunter* want to go For them T 
but there are none w ho know how to *j>ear a w r hale. 


Again the chief called out as if talking to himself, but so that the others 
in the house could hear him, especially his son-in-law, " I here are no capable 
men in my house, and we must starve, Setting gone! food go fmst onr d<*>r, 
This he repeated several times. 


T he young woman said to her husband, l+ Do not heed him, thaL is only 
his plan to kill you/ 1 

But the young man knew that he was being challenged. So he stood tip 
and left the place where he was sleeping with his wife. [ w r i11 go out and get 
a whale/* he said. 


Many young men Mowed him. He took lu^ own spear and his loon 
Cloak and then went into the bow of the canoe so as to spear the whale. They 
went out to ihe place where the whales were, and the young hunter saw the 
w hale he wanted, and he speared it. The whale dived, but he held on lo the 
rope which he bad Lied to his spear, When it became light, he held on until 
(he whale dragged him overboard from (he canoe. He dived away dnw n into 
the sea and kept holding the rope. The others now thought he was dead, and 
mourning his death they relumed to shore. 

When they arrived there, the spokesman said, "A great catastrophe has 
happened. We have Lust the prince, your eon-in-taw, O great t hief!'' 


"You must have been careless; now 1 will have no one to care for me, 
he aid, pretending to mourn. His daughter really was in great grief. for she 
loved her husband- She drew away to her sleeping place, to keep away from 
everybody. 


Aftur ihe voting man had speared the whale* he emitted his loon iail„ 
Ah aw. ahaw. aliiiw!* Thie was to summon help from all the loon*. Mean- 
while, he kept hanging on to the long rope attached to the spear, mid he 
was taken away down into the water. But he wtunot afraid for he blew 
that the whale would have to rise for air, Now he had been able to slip on 
his loon cloak, he could stay tinder water as tong as the whale. Soon the 
loons nime from all over the country As the whale would t ome to he 
surface for air, the toons attacked it, making it dive before it could breath,-. 
After a white, the whale weakened am! was coming to the surface oft*tier. 
As it did so the loons would pick at it and worry it. making u dive again. 
It was now becoming weaker, and the young man, still wearing his bon 
cloak pushed hid spear deeper into the whale, this in the end killed the 
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now weakened monster. Then 
all the loons started ten t«w 
the whale to the Hair.! a village. 
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Just before «ight h they land¬ 
ed with the carrass of the 
whale* nine! the young man 
took oil his loon cloak to as¬ 
sume his own form. Then he 
went into his father-in-law't; 
house' and found everybody 
mourning his death. He went 
to where his father-in-law sat 
and said. “Why do you weep? 
I have brought you the whale 
you wanted? it is on the beach 
below the house. Send your 
slaves down to cut it up." 


lie went io where hi* wife was, and she was happy to see him again. T he 
Chief had the whale cut up. and all in the village were served with large 
quantities of whale. The chief had again been overcome, and ii was becoming 
clear that his powers were uol equal to those of the son-in-law. 

The princess, now in fear K said to her husband* "Do not do anything 
more that my father wants you io do, for he is determined to kill you. The 
young man remained silent. 

Next day. the chief saw a huge Horse Cbm (JdWf) rising out of the sea, 
As this web considered a luxury. I lie chief came in nlid said to his household, 
"I want that Horse Clans. Go out and fetch it in!" 

The young man started tu get up from where he lay with hb wife, but 
she kepi crying, 11 Do not heed him. That is one of his tricks. Do not pay 
any intention to him. I fe will kill you this lime." 

The young man stood up. and called to the men in the house, “l nme, 
we will go and get this I forse Ctam. My father-in daw wants it." 

It was then that he took out another cl oak, an eagle cloak which he had 
made when he had killed an eagle by his uncle's house. He had worn si m 
the same manner as his loon cloak. Then he went down to the rniim\ and his 
helpers followed him. The Giant Horse Clam kept emerging out so sea. 
Its shell was open* and it kepi sinking into the water again and emerging. 
The canoe came right up to where it was. The young man now wore his 
eagle cloak and taking his spear, lie plunged it into the shell The giant at 
once tried to stnk r and it was gradually sinking The young hunter Me he 
was losing the Giant Horse Cbm as it was sinking. Then lie shrieked like 
an eagle, anti soon a huge Eagle came and kw>k hold of the young man s 
shoulders. The Eagle tried to swim io shore. 

Meanwhile, the canoe went back, as the LMru^men thought that the 
Giant Horse Clan hiul caught the prince, t pon arriving at the village, the> 
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(ohI the chief, "Your son-in-law has Iteeti dragged into die water by the 
Giant Horse clam* lie is now dead/ 1 The chief pretended lu mourn, and the 
princess sadly went to her sleeping place, certain this time that her husband 
was dead. 

The young man in the meantime had called on all the Eagles to help 
him, But ike and the Eagles were gradually being dragged down. More 
Eagles i hen gathered together„ and more and more of them came. They 
were all Hying up together En the end they Were able to lift the prince and 
the Giant Hurse Clam from the water. They [lew in shore with ii. 

When they had landed it in front of the chiefs house, the young prince 
went in. and, seeing him, the chief knew that his son-in-law had finally 
defeated him. So he said, “Come in. Kwakiyana, come, we have seen your 
power and now you are accepted as my son-in-law/ 1 The young man went 
to where his wife lay, and he rested beside her, I le was very tired. 

The young prince, after lie was rested, wanted to lie avenged cm his 
tyrant uncle atid people. He lunged to return lu his own village. His wife 
who was with him, said, '“Why don't you go and retaliate on your people. 
Don't forget how they have treated you. Ymi can call on your Eagle friends 
tn help you. 11 

Her husband replied, will gel ready and will retaliate. When it is 
done, I will assume t he position of my uncle/' 

Many of the Haida villagers were then drying halibut, using the many 
tlrying racks outside of the houses. Others were engaged in gambling: 
While they were so engaged* a large Eagle dew about the village and sat 
on one ui the drying racks. The people r liar wiled at the tameness of 
this Eagle. When anyone tried to shoot it, it simply dodged io one 
side, and they were unable to hit it. The people became more and more 
curious. One of them, holder than [lie others, said, 41 1 will take El by its 
talon 3 and bring it |ci alive to the chief's house. 1 " With this he reached 
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up and took hold of the Eagle's 
feet. As he did so. the Eagle started 
to rise, and the man holding its feet 
could not let go. Thus lifted, he 
called out, ‘"Help me! J cannot hold 
the Eagle/" Then one of the uther 
men ran to hold this matt down but 
was unable K as he also was being 
slowly raised nfT the ground. He 
in turn shouted, “Come, help us, 
we are being taken into the 


heavens! 1 ' Then another and still 
another, until all of the people had 
taken hold of each other; all were being slnwly 
taken up into the sky. The last was the chief f 
who ran down and took hold of the feet of 
she Iasi man, and found he could not let go. 
Then many Eagles came to help the Eagle 
who was hying up with the people. They 
sill flew out to sea w ith these people. When 
llicry 1 1 ad got far out* the Eagle let go of them 
and they all perished in the water. 

The prince shen returned to the now deser¬ 
ted village, and from there he flew to where 
his wife was. Approaching her, he said P “J 
have now had my revenge on the people who 
tried to fasten me to the gummed plank and 
left me to perish at sea. I am taking you hack to my village. There wc will 
establish the Eagle Uarhskik) village, and l will lie the chief, Kwakiyans/* 
This was the origin of the Eagle dan. 
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Fin-of-the-Shark of Salmon Eater; related by Frank Bolton. 
Trafarluet, of Chiiks, lower Xass, hi VH7. Interpreted by Charles Barton. 

Rhadarhierh came over the sea front the Queen Charlotte Islands, and 
the reason why he Eefl the islands was that his people had been quarrelling 
about a woman. SaImou-Eater's nephews had made fun of lMiadarh;urh's 
wives I behind ihcir backs and also those of Salmon*Eater himself, anti 
fighting had started among them. It was a family affair. Something had to 
be done, and that was win they had parted. The place where they landed 
was RhkWiFaodstcp, near Tongas 'Cape Fojth where there is a chain of salt- 
water lakes dose to the sea. They derided to stay there. 

Rhadarhffrh made himself teniiku and went into a reclusion fur four 
days. Mis only food was the devil's flub (a plant tailed wo'oms). It was 
then, as if in o dream, that he heard a frightful noise rising out of the sea. 
After This he saw the l ip of a hn coming out of the lake I t was «i long dorsal 
(in. Finally the ltfsdh of a fish emerged. a very targe fish. This fish was not 
only the Shark {q ttf) but also a huge sea monster (tmgivelarh). This monster 
was known in advance. there was no mistake about it. It was the Firwrf- 
thc-Shark (h.t rem-qul), kh«id.irh:i-rh took it as a crest (ayuka;.. This is what 
the old members of the family used to relate. 
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The Nass-River Volcano, Robert Stewart's vcrsinn (he belongs to an 
Lag!e cla n) „ recorded by Willi an s Be \ non i n 194&-4 4 ?*. 

There were many things that the an Hem people used to observe, as they 
were very cartful id their treatment of animals and fish. At one time* two 
large villages stood at the ran yon of the Xu ss where all or nu*t of the 
Niskat people lived. The canyon was a place where they could always get 
a plentiful stipple of -ill kinds of oilmen, and in the hills there w r ere various 
w ild berries in plenty. Very nearly nil the year round* they had what they 
needed to eat, so that the people in these two villages were wealthy. 

The young people became careless in their ways and disregarded the 
advice of their elders. They had nr* respect for animals or hsh and would 
not observe the customary- taboos toward the game animals and the lxitigs 
in I he waters* They wantonly wounded or killed email game and left the 
carcasses to rot for crows and eagles to devour. The old people kept on 
saying, "Do not do this, for you may bring down the anger of the (ireat 
Thief in the -Sky. He is bound to retaliate on us/' This advice went to 
naught. 

When the salmon season was on, die young men stood on the hanks of 
the river and stoned the salmon as Lhey were swimming up the shallow 
riffles of the creek*. El was there that a young man by the name of Ktarbs- 
t]£pxs. member of a Wolf dan, thought of a new form of amusement, lie 
went into the woods and got a quantity of pitch pine, This he shredded 
into long thin strands; and when he had a good lot ready, he Called his 
companions together and said, "Let ns catch the humpback salmon and slit 
their barks open. Then we will insert there a shred of this pitch pint! and 
light it. We w ill turn them ttMjse, and they will swim up the shallow waters 
of the creek with the torches afire In thdr backs.” 

That night they took the shredded pitch pine, and after catching the 
humpback salmon .is they swans up the riffles, the young men rut their 
backs open and inserted the burning pitch pine torches. The salmon swum up 
the shallow waters with the lurches, ami the jenter*, thought this- was great 
fun. They went on doing this every night. The elders were in very great 
fear, and i t was in vain that they cautioned the culprits. They paid noheed. 

The salmon season was now .it an end* and the trills made ready fur a 
winter season of festivities when the people began to hear al first a faint 
bating of what sounded to them like that of a feast (holiait) drum. These 
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drums were huge wooden boxes suspended from 
the house rafters. The thoughtless young men 
began to *cofF and say, "The ghosts are waking up. 
They are going to have a feast/' 

The older people at once admonished them, 
saying, A T>o you not know that si may be because 
of your thoughtless destruction of game and 
because you have ill-treated ant! abused the 
salmon. We are now in great danger/' 

Every day the constant beating of a drum in 
die hills was heard, and after a time it ceased. 
Then the young people, regaining their confidence* 
began to ridicule the older men saying. "Your 
Great Chief of the Sky has grown tired of playing 
his katlaii” 

Not long after; the drum beatings began 
again, and this time much louder. Every day 
the sounds liecnme louder, and the young .offend¬ 
ers. themselves became careful and afraid. The 
older people once more upbraided them. "Ccxbie* 
why arc you frightened of the drum heat* ? Why do 
you not boast now as you used to. Think of it! It 
will he your fault if we all perish/" 

Soon the noise of thunder broke nut, and fire 
issued from the river of Si'uks {New-Fish-Stream). 
If was all afire. The people tried to escape, but 
they were overtaken. Most of them perished* 
hut some others escaped from the great fire by 
going up river anil some dnwrt stream. The cause 
of tints conflagration was known to lx Klarhs- 
qicx&i whose family now is of Greenville; he had 
caused burning pilch torches to be inserted into 
the harks of the humpback salmon, thus offending 
the Chief of the Skies. 

The Ghosts lifter the Eruption of the 
Nass River Volcano. Informant, Emma Wright 
( l iber!!, of the Eagle plica try, Gitlaxfidamks tribe). 
Tradition recorded by William Ik-} non in 1948-49* 

After the eruption of the volcano of the Nass, 
at the time when the great plateau was burned out 
a iii I i he area had become known as uvlmihl, among 
the first to escape w ere the groups of wene'yim-hie- 
jjesk (of i he Wolf phruTrv v They went to Gitlarbh 
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damks on the upper Xasa 
River. Soon they ml re followed 
by other groups, but each 
grouj3 kept to itself. 


One day they heard in the 
hilts the continual sound of 
singing and of the beating of a 
drum; it seemed a long way 
off. Every flight the people 
heard thb rumbling, and during 
the day the bravest among the 
young men would go in the 
direction of the sound and 
would try to rind out where it 
came from. They failed. Every 
night, this souu d ki-pt coming, 
and finally Wune'yim made up 
hi^i mind and said, HH \Ve must 
rind out. The noise nnust lie 
caused by people who are 
hiding from us.” 


pijle with the Fmg, by 


The tribe had not yet fully 
recovered from t heir ex perse nee 
at the burning mountain, so it 
was some time before they 
could even get near the place 
where the sound came from. 
At a distance they could see 
what appeared to 1 h_- a large 
house, where a great many people were dancing and singing. The Wolf 
people were afraid to get closer, and Wune vim slid, J '\Ve know now where 
the noise comes from during the day. We must find out who these people 
are / 1 


■17, Hm.il I arKillih" 
Qaipmun, 


1 he next day a party under the leadership of Wune’yim set off; and when 
they came lo the feast house, they could see nothing. As the ground seemed 
undisturbed, they searrlted, hut nothing indintkd that anv human being 
hail been there. 


I lie following night, the sound came as usual and from tile same place. 
\Uhough the people still were afraid to approach, ihei again visited the 
same place; aod when the; arrived t lie re. the; failed to’discover anything 
I bit the nest night, again the sounds nf hinging and dancing: came ns usual, 
only it was wort*.*. More visii* there achieved nothing. Some of the younger 
men. ladder than the rest, became ven curious. Thev were for going to the 
feast house at night, but the elders cautioned them, "T here is something 
strange and maybe disastrous there fur us. If we leave those people, thev 
may go away of their own accord." 

Ihe young men of the Wolf group became more restless and more 
determined to find out who these strange people were. Under the leadership 
of a very reckless young prince, whose name was Uirhpilrh, they planned to 
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enter that house,oven though their elders had warned them against any such 
attempt. 

Next night as they heard the singing and the tienting of the haltait 
drums, they gathered together, and in the dusk they went towards the house, 
wh ich wa s h u ge - 3 h e re scei ited to I *.* man y | people d an ring . 11 n I singing 

inside. When they approached they noticed an opening in the side of the 
house. There they saw many women dancing and only a few men, all of 
then] naked. They seemed to sense that they were being spied on p fur one 
of the women dancers sang out, “Oh me! I feel . . . u*u gj'yxtkwhl hlkuminihl 
teksgam” 


Upon hearing this, the young men turned about, and very much 
frightened they ran away. Every night as formerly, the singing and dancing 
kept on going. The whole tribe now was alarmed and afraid to move away* 
The surrounding country was still smoking from fires, and the) muld not 
go down the river hecaiift- of tilt- hut lava. As this singing was > uruinujtig 
every night* the same young men, not having told their eiders w hat they had 
seen lest they be forbidden to go near there, went to the strange house under 
the same leadership. Larhpifrh said, "There were very few men in that 
house—the rest were all young women—so we can outnumber them. This 
time we will go into the house and learn who the) arc. Then we will tn and 
capture some of them and bring 
them here. To-night when all 
our own people are asleep, let us 
go there!" 

That night* the) went with¬ 
out letting their elders know. 

As soon as they heard the sing¬ 
ing, they went to the entrance 
of the house and waited until 
the dancing became very lively* 
and the drum beating went faster 
and faster. Then they moved 
quietly into the doorway and ran 
in. They sat in nne comer of the 
house near the platform upon 
which the women were dancing. 

Nobod) in tile house paid any 
attention to them. This time 
they saw only women in the 
house, and they were naked. The 
only man there was the drum 
beater, who also was the song 
leader. Although these people 
scorned to disregard the intru¬ 
ders, the)- kept coming closer as 
the) 1 danced. Then Larhpilrh 
said to his companions, "When 
one of them, who seems to be the 
leader, comes dost* to me, I will! 



48, SffruilE argillite pofe with th«* Frog. Ly 
Chapman. 
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sing with them, and you all sing with us. Then we will try and overcome 
tht-nu We will try to rapture them and escape with them. 11 

The leader of the dancers kept edging in closer to Larhpilrh, and the 
other dancers were following closer to the other young men. When the 
leading woman danced very close to Larhpilrh, he shouted out, “Now, 
now! (II Vi wat)” At once he did as he had said he would, and h is compa¬ 
nions did likewise, all with the exception ol" one young man, who sensed 
that these dancers were not real people but ghosts. He had the forethought 
to rub his urine on his body instead, as a protection. Then he rushes! to the 
door T and nn looking back to where his companions were, he saw that the 
women who had been dancing were only skeletons, and each of the young 
men w ho had touched them were now- lying on the ground with their lingers 
Mrurk off, and they were dead. He was the only one to escape. 

When he reached the village of his own tril>e, he went to Wum/yim and 
>ait| F "Larhpilrh and his companions are dead. They ha ve liecn killed by I he 
ghost people, I was the only one to escape, as I did not do a* they did. 
The whole house there has crumbled to dust, and ] was almost suffocated 
by the mouldy smell. The stench was unbearable/' As soon as lie had 
Finished speaking, he fell dead. 

The people now realized they were in great danger, Wun</yim ordered 
his slave to go out and warn everybody, saving, lT VVe must move out at 
once. The chief orders everybody to move/" Wune'yjirt then led his tribe 
away from what was known as Larhwiyip (The Prairie), lo near what is 
known now as Gitlarhdamks. 

For many generations the people could not approach the place where 
(lie ghost women hud danced. Finally the people at a place below the former 
village of Gitwinksihl [Place-of-Lizards) had a quarrel over fishing rights on 
the river. The Wolf clan forming the largest group there had usurped the best 
sites for their fish traps. There was constantly a strained feeling between 
them and the other groups. Among them were, at that time, lutgle and 
RavenTrog clans and a few Firetvecds. But the Wolves outnumbered 
them all. So numerous were they that they had separated into tw r o groupst 
t pitsgaJLsnzct and the Gitwelnajgi 1 ]. The constant quarrelling that had 
begun with the opposite clans spread to the Wolf dans themselves so that 
the Eagle group decided to move up to where Gitlarhdamks had stood and 
from where the people had fled from the ghost people. They were soon 
followed by the Raven-Frog group. Some of the Wolves followed them. 
The new Gularhdamks now became the main village. Then it was that 
lliark k head chief of the Eagles, called together his own dan and said, 'The 
time has came for us to select our chiefs and place them in the order of 
rank in which they shall In- called out in a feast, also to establish where in 
the house they shall be seated in all feasts The least 1 intend to give now 
will he known as 'the placing of the chiefs/ so lhat all may know their 
station. In this way all of the other triltes also wilt know their places. 1 ‘ 

When Hlccl/s group saw the wisdom of their chief, they said, “From 
now on w r e shall know each person's proper place and his own territory. 
These shall be made known at this time. After that there will be no more 
quarrelling or lighting among ourselves* AH this will be proclaimed at the 
least. The foremost chief shall he Ska teen (head of a Wolf clan). The next 
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Then Hkek sent nut his 
gers am3 invited all of the other 
dans to his house and announced. 
"This feast will be known as the 
'Placing FeasL of Hlak.' It will be 
known as 'the order of precedent 
of the chiefs nit all feasts/ Because 
there are so many Wolves* these 
will be divided into two groups one 
to be known as (Ht^riPnEegiT of 
which Ska teen and Kstiyaork shall 
be the head-chiefs, and the other 
group, tiitsgansna-r, whose chiefs 
shall be Ntsyorkj Nistiniratk, and 
CwuBgffn. These two shall be 
guests at each other's feasts and 
receive and give presents to each 
other but shall not intermarry* 
otherwise, they shall be regarded as 
dan brothers and sisters. The Kaveii- 
Frpg group shidI have as Its head- 
chief Arhtiwclgo.’dt and Ksemrhsaii. 
Then the Eagles shall be led by 
Menask and llhek. This will hz 
the order in which these Niska.* 
chiefs and their people shall be an¬ 
nounced in feasts. Each group 
shall retain its original fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, and berry grounds as it origi¬ 
nally had/* One after anniher these 
chiefs confirmed this proclamation 
of Hla?k h and it is srill referred to* to diis day. This originated from the 
event of the encounter with the Ghosts These ghosts were people who 
had perished in the great volcano eruption. 


49. Frt*K h thrice 
repeated. 


SO. Frot- below, 2 l1I«I 
VciScano woniiifi 
with Lane. 


in rank shall lac Kstiyadrh. TSien 
will follow the other Wolf groups. 
The first group will S>e known as the 
(Vi t w i t n;egi' I (PeOpIe-Iivin g- tngei b cr- 
jis-on c S, G i i ra name t ( Penple-of-1 lie- 
berry-shruite), anti so on," To this 
11 ie wise men in 1 11 lv k's group agrecr3, 
and the feast was to be known an 
"the pladng in their positions of the 
Xisfeie chiefs". 


The Weeping Totem of Taira, by (’hades Dudoward, Port Simpson* 
B.C {in The Native Voice, Vancouver, B.C, Dec. 1950. P. 9. one illustration, 
('f. Toient Poles, by the authors: I, 78, 79). 

The Weeping Totem Pole stands on the Island of Tartu in the Queen 
Charlotte group and is about a hundred years old. It shows a figure of a 
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man shedding streams of tears. This is known as the Weeping Totem Pole 
of J’aniL The legend of the Weeping Totem of Taint was told long before 
ihe white man came. 

When Chief AI ways* Laughs ruled the people of the Northern Me of the 
Queen Charlotte group. Always-laughs was a wise chief and knew that 
the Croat Spirit dealt kindly w ith the people as long as they dealt kindly 
with all creatures having life. The people could kill fur food but nut for 
pleasure. Chief Alwnys-Umghs heard the deer were fat oil the Island of 
i’anu. The people liked fat deer, sty the chief led a hunting jjarty including 
seven sons, two grandsons, and seven canoe-loads i*f people. 

It was evening when they reached camp; men gathered driftwoodJ 
others started a tire by rubbing sticks and flint. 

In the morning, the hunting party split into small groups and went to 
hunt I he fat deer of Tanu, but they left the two boys in camp* 

"Guard the fire, my grandsons/ 1 said the old Chief, M as it k easier to 
keep a fire going than it is to start it/ 1 

“We will watch the lire faithfully for our grandfather/ 1 they replied. 

When the limiters returned that evening they found the fire out. 

“What happened to the tire ? hh asked the chief. "Why did you let it gq 
out ?" 

HH 11 was the loads/' said the older boy. 

M Ycs/' said the younger. 

"When we gathered wood we found a large toad* When we threw it 
un the lire, it swelled very large and burst with a bang/" 

JJ We had Inis of fun/ 1 said the older boy. “small toads, big toads, nil 
burst with a big noise/ f 

“But the last Mas the largest/ 1 said the younger, "when he burst, he put 
the fire out*" 

"Woe! Woe! My children." cried the wise chief. iJ Do you not know ihat 
those who harm one of the i ireat Spirits creatures will suffer in a like way ?" 

hat a thing you have done/ 1 wailed the father of the tuns, 11 we must 
leave this place. We cannot stay, not even for the fat deer of Tanu/ 1 

"To the cartoes, quickly/' shouted the old chief. 

As all rushed to the seven canoes, the earth started to tremble and mar* 
lire burst from the ground. The trees fell, and the ground where the men 
Hiood opened, and the hunting party disappeared. \ll perished. Only ihe 
fild thief survived. And when lie got home, from that dav he was known as 
the chief who always weeps for his children. 

The Totem Pole Wiis carved oui and erected in memory of the Chief by 
tin rvninining relations and tnl-ie. ! hts pole, carved from a large cedar tree 
ami to be known as the Chief Weeping Totem Pole, shown a toad in the 
hand* of a weeping man. Each stream of tears terminates on the head of 
a grandson, I he base of the I otem Pole represents the face of a large toad. 

Thus ends the legend of the Weeping Totem Pole of Tanu. 
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51 A. The !.i Vii U^l, tonkin^ ^iiithwarrj from I lie (Mityun the Riwr toward 
Lava l^kv- 



51B, The klvm Ik^d in the dirtd iun of LiVj L-ikt\ 
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The Old Grandfather Weeping, a Cumshewa legend [Haida] recorded 

by Miss Alice Philip in 11)47- [Cf. Totem Poles, by the author: f: 78* 79,| 

On the edge of the lava at Cumahcwa stands a totem pole showing an 
old grandfather in tears. On the end of the tears are the fates of two little 
boys. Here is tile legend explaining how it once happened: 

A hunting party camped at this place, made fire + anti left two little 
boys to tend it. The boys amused themselves by catching loads and 
throwing them into the lire, where they exploded with the heat. The boys 
caught a very large one; and when they threw it into the lire, the toad 
exploded* and the explosion put out the fine. The fire keepers were afraid 
at the thought of what would happen to them for letting Lhe lire out. just 
then the hunting party came back and went after the boys for not looking 
after the fire, As soon as they heard w hat had happened, Lhe old grand¬ 
father in the party was much alarmed. He c ried out* “(' 001 . 6 , let us hurry 
away from here or else evil will come to us for sure, because these boys, 
for no reason, were cruel to animals/ 1 But it was too late. The mountain 
just then erupted and the whi le party was destroyed. The totem later was 
erected to remind all not Lobe cruel to animals. 
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Illustrations* 

L Dancing head-dress oF the Tsimsyan* edkvted at Port Simpson, British Columbia,, 
in 1379, by J - \V r Fpvdt» Carved nut of wood and painted, The eyebrow a and lip* 
of the Prog on I he hat are of copper. Thu disks at I he top ucne woven out of split 
spruce roofe fN.Jkt.C.. No. VlfC-OL |fi r high it 1<T vide fTwtog. L>tv. No. 
20069. Drawing by CX K. PrudhortHnif). 

2 . Profile of No, 1. (Drawing by O. E, Frudhanmit). 

i + \Widen helmet in the Mongolian style, like the Cormorant Hat of Salmon-Eater, 
here showing ilie Frog or Prog-Woman Dzelacbrniss surmounted b> three wooden 
disk* or ikiJs (Collected bv W. l-angdon KLhn in Alaska k 19-lfl. N-M-C, 1950* 
24-5), 

4. Fid met of brans, surmounted by three skits and an ermine tail, The rja^n] rL style, 

the metal, and the ih™ skih art definite indications that this ceremonial hat 
belonged to a lending Tlingit family of the Salmon-Eater and Dzelorhona cUn„ 
Dxelarbons being Copper- Wnman (The Museum, University of Pemuylv^nu p 
Sr r\r 6H4 7. Collected far the Museum by I jmi* Shntridge, 1925. 26 on. height* 

diameter 2B 5 cm. N.MX% 1950: 312-2}, 

5. Very Hliall dfeifuth representing ths- Frog ami the head of sin animal (Bear or Whale) H 

carved out of ivory* eweetid in 1927 by the author on the lower Nas* River 
for the Royal Ontario Musrqm. Thu head is a HanU carving the Frog pro¬ 
fit mabh Nxskx (Tsimsyanb The Frog «er\d + in I he early days. as n iUTHikiug or 
incense diih. Some Knndanr or sacred tobacco of the Haifa (Daw son, 7:114 Bj. 
crushed to powder when dry, sras niiicd with pulverized seashells and made to 
[-moulder. The smoke w,ts inhaled by whoever leaned over it. It produced a nitld 
intoxication (Informant, G item nUdp— Albert Allen, Klneqliih} (N.M.C, 75207). 

6. Small argillite Frog from the tup of an argillite pole, collected by ihjwell in 1819. 

It formerly was pegged at the top of eight cylinder* on the pole. Tflc Beaver 
-at at the" bate on the Halibut. The other pole of a piir is reproduced in full 
elsewhere (N.M.C., VII-V-83®, 784, Ml inches long. Phot OR. Dfcv, M9W)r 

7 + Oval dish of the Prog and the Raven, The Prog, in high relief, stands for Fro^-WnnLin. 
As often happens, it is aw/utid here with the Raven, engraved :snd repeated 
twice, all around it. The stylized Ee.lthrfS on the Frog's back may k an ail union 
to the Flying-Frog. The eyiw consist of two retL and white bead*. Sen opercuhi* 
inlaid, decorate the rim of the plate. The operculum is a shell on the foot, of a 
mollusc, of the North Pacific Comt, which senm aia protective cover when the 
jTiim.il is retracted„ Two deep parallel groove* inside the border. Collected by 
G. M, Dawson in 1885. It IS the work of a SkklegaEC carver, presumably John 
Smith nr “‘George Smith's bther Hh , in the i860'* or 1870*3 (N,MX*,, Vll fl-757. 
lS ri king x ^'widc x 2]^" deep. Photon Dlv., 893 84)., 

8. The Frog on a ce re monial blanket ol the Tlingir, in the Walter C. Water* Collection, 

at \X ranged, Alaska, in 1959. This is a red doth appliqu* with while trade buttons, 
on a woollen blanket (Approximatdy 20 inches high. N T .M.C, P 87565J. 

9, The Frog with trade but I Ohs sewn nn n dark Ywlfen blanket uf tbe Tlingit (Walter 

C, Waters Collection, at Wrangell. Alaska, In 1959, N,M.C-j 87536! . 

10. Carvings on a halibut hook, collected among theT>imv»R of Port Simpson, represent¬ 

ing the Raven, the Frog, and a Mongolian fact (N.M.C., VII4.'700. Drawing 
by O. E. Prudhomme). 

11. Club for killing or h*'tayzti ¥ w ith the Frog design, of the Tnmryan; it was used as a 

hattait for ceremonial purpusm. In the old collection, presumably from Port 
Simpson, of the N.MhC.. (Drawing by D + E. Poidhomme). 


* Ijnloi oUiendM Hitd. Ure pb*ttf*faphi Nvr bwn ukfift by I he ilitJwr. fmm IB56 In LBCid, 
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12. Frog dish, with .ihalone eye* h caned out of alder f about 19 LG, by Yshlnaaa h a Hiiidn 
amr of 5kkh?pitr t while on a visit at Ki&pay&kd up the Skeena River, He [eft 
1 hi- ..l a riimpensation fur hospitality received in Richard McrnscirtT house. 
A oeremonLjl di*h of this kind wj^ used in Filled with food, it was rai^l 

by the host who railed by name a gue-t of die Larhsail (Raven-Frog;! phnitry, 
far mat* nee, \Veebrh5?. The gurat would eat muL of the dish from one side and, 
ft hen he had finished* give it back. Then ptrewni*. valuable clothes, and other 
things wtTEJ given to the visitor; -iK'h gifts Were called rhkyxiht [Acquired from 
MorrLion in 1920 by ihe author for his own private cnflccEion. 20" king x SI” 
wide ic ft" deep- S-M.C., Phmog. Div. 10-343*4 I. 

IT CeremcmLd dish of the Tiiimya.it t carver! out of wood, representing; two Fru^s face 
to face at opposite ends, one w ith mouth open, croaking, THE* was made, about 
PHI, at Port Simpson. to reproduce an old dish about JO inches bug; acquired 
by the author fur hi* private collection. 12" hint; * 7 f /" wide x .1 fc 'i'deep i N.M.C. H 
Pbocog. Div„ 77028)* 


14. Two small wooden dishes, representing the Fm^ presumably Haida (the Kt-v. \\\ F__ 

Coltisan'l Collection^ Prince Rupert, in 19.19, N,M.C m 87473). 

15. Wooden spoon, presumably curved by a Tuimt-yin nf the Nass River, fbowing t On the 

handle, Dzelarhonn wearing a Cunial hat with three skill, and, in the bowl, the 
I' rojf turned towards her fP nr hi rid Art Museum, Oregon. IS r ' x 5 1 /', \o. 

46,11, Carved out of red alder. NAI C., 1951* 2-1, 2-5k 

Mb Htad-dn-^ nr pbupje for the crow n of a Twm^yan chief, showing a human with a large 
hiM- and, irtudl bodv surroUndrd hi eight ProLn-. Iiea-ta down, Presumably Carved 
on the Nits'. River, like most >ijf such plaques. In lavs of aKllone ^hclll. Colhe[i*rI 
by H. C Wrinrh Y.\I,C., \ II C t.SOT. 7 E k ,r high x 7 JI wide * 2" deep. 
Photog. Div., 94257), 


17. Canned wooden plaque of a chiefs crown, mkirned with abalonc shdJ inlays, ptinl, 

munition* al flicker feathers, and sea-liem whiskers. it mpninib the mythical 
Rear and the Frog (Portland Art Mud'll in, 655. IVcsumabl} from the Axel 
kdsmusfion Collection, Wrangell, Alaska. 7" s 5J4 11 - N.M.C., 1951, 4 4, 4—6)* 

18. Plitmie for a chief* held-dm.fi or crown* with the human dike fare of the ThunderbinJ 

bearing the gill mark- of the Shark an the forehead and on the cheeks. The lahret 
Inserted as a mark of high r.mk ill the lower lip k a cultural feature of womanhood. 
"Die Frog is head down on the body of Shark-Woman. The inlay*, are of aha lone 
shell. Although the* plaque, which formed part of the Aaronson Collection {Aaron- 
son was a curia dealer of Vancouver* alwmi 1905) is raid to he Haidn, it may po*ai. 
bly Im? from the hands* of a Nas* Rivtx craftsman, as fine hrad-ilrems ana rattle* 
were their specially (tf.M.C.„ VII n 1102, V* high x Sltf* wide x deep. 

Phuti^, Div* 77040). 

19. She Weeping-Woman iif Chief, on a T.irui foiejn pole on the caftt Cdtot of Moresby 

Mind, Queen Charlotte Island m ; -t lII standing in the bush in 1947. It ilJuT 
|r,itr- an episude in the anyth of fijtrhiiwn and l>Jteh r h i where Inig^ or fcuads 

were cast into the camp-fire by a young fiiherman, This impiety brought about a 
irjk-anic eruption whirh destroyed The vttbge. Thr Frng i- one of the fl/elarhnri^ 
mbals, and the te.n- wen- sb^i while th^ Woman nut or tbf vokann wa* iTvine 
a dirge (NALC. 102745, l02729 t 102731. Cf. TUtm Pttei, I;79) r 


20. I he Flyjng-Fnmon tht- totem pole of Wtt|arhaywt* h a Rnven-Fro^ chief al Git win 
■ l t k-, lo vdlage- The origin of the Flying-Frc^ is explained m the myth of l 
Vi .tman i Necgyansk*) of ihr-Gitk^m. Wutarhayo:ts is mentkntcd io the narn 


vinlkul. 
Frog- 

as having kilkyi the Flying-Frog of the lal^, iFrrr it ha'dlcai^d q™ lib^houkler 
(Cf. Tftifm Pole* cjf Iftr Gtiksan, pp. 74-76. and PL ue Xffl. XAI CV. 62J18, 62420). 


21. All-Frog** 'W the totem pole of this oaillre H belonging re Kweenu, rhlcf uf the Raven- 
Fr.-^ phratry, at the Citwiidkul village of the Git bun, illm-irate* the mvlhof 
NeCKyailtks, hruft-Fereqn. It* tlguns are- amt^lr^ '\ei:g%-Jinks with VtTlidl 

rrawhug down her body and her hands; I he heads t wo other frags in her 
three HangfiiB-Fn^s Upxrem rtmui'*) with head down, one .dime the other 
[Cf. Itftm ppIfsvj the p. 3rj_ Plate IN', figure J.«. 
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11, At the centre of the very tall intern prlit! of ihp Eaglet Not at Git Iks on the lower 
Xass Rtver k seen Volcano-Wo man holding the Frog Cnne in her hand-, chanting 
dirges while walking down the crater of the volcano. In the Saliiion-Eaicr and 
pzi?!.irho|LH myth, i> desrritjcd ,l- wearing a hat covered with Knojfs, a labrcf 
in her lower lip, and holding n cane with both hnmls: al the top of the ranc h .1 
smalt human lace cCf. Tvtrrn Poits, I: 42-45, X.M.C\ 69761 p 697&2j. 

22. The Starfish-Person and All-Frog- |Whln ! nf Kucvnu, a IbiwFrffli fhk-f .U Git winlkul 
(LX Tofrm Ptfti of ikr Gitksw, pp, 28 and 29. Plate IIP Xll.C,, 62409). 

24. The Frrtg-Raven pole of ’Ncegyamk* ui I l-nrlm at KiApayaks. It k called "Frr*q- 
jam rued -up* 1 nr "squeejeed 1F 1 1 PwrJj/JW-ru pnja 1 a *. ‘Ntts)!m k> or Su n -U i nes ■ i ?n i~, 
among t he X hka- a nd the Git lean, I he myt h ira t F Fog-Wi m-iuii, SmnI I ft « ^ a ppea r 
nn her eyes, her breads, her hind4, and cr.iviI out of her mouth. The mythical 
origin of thL> family h explained in its tradition*. it* follows: A woman raf this 
family, named ’XMgynrnk*. cnw was taken by supernatural Frogs, into a lake 
near Xass River, She stayed there for ** vend years, and her children were 
frog*. The people, seeking her p drained the Lake and found her exactly ,u she is 
represented on the totem pdles of Kweenu and Harhu. The Frt^t-jam mod-up are 
traced hack to the family d Kwecnu, Ghufiilkul (CL ibid., p. 7T. Plate XIII, 
fig. Jt. N.M.C., 492415), 

35, Fr*^-Woman ew ihe totem pole of I hrce-EVrAlong, belonging to K^mrh-aii, n 
chief of the kavtn dan *u Gitl.Lrhd.rmh- an the upper N,k*>. On this pole are 
illntfniLrd I"ereyn-of-Lizarda iktihfkU t , rnrtnertLHl with the Nass-Rirw volcano, 
and the Flying-Frog (ti^jjjfjui-^ajlda’oK hanging down. wlE.1l Rfb*-o(-ttip-Frog 
iUpianhh showing small figures on it- rih* and body (CL 77nf™ Polfs, I: 72-75, 

PhtM i7, j*. x.m c. mm. 

56. The Frog, head down, **n n house post tn the Tlingir village of Klukwan. \ciualty it 
-uuid* next to the figure of the cannibal gtarn Goo-tcekhl. \ >uung woman in 
riTimunhl ci i-tume ridod her* L in front of the Frog-Wnmart or Dzclarhom carving 

fphqtog. Lloyd V. Winter. 1S94L 

57,. The Weeping-Woman or Weeping-Chief a* represented on an argillite pole. ITte old 
^kidegate carver, GhtUfijlU*, lelk-Vyd it u> be by fiL own grandfather, John 
Robinson. The Kaglr with a salmon in its lic.ik sits .it the top. and Bear Mother, 
at thf bottom, holds a cub (McGill University Mu^upn. lO 1 ^ inches high* 
N-M,C. P 02EI52). 

28. Wiping-Wuman shedding tear*, m an argillite Udem pak\ associated here with 

SharkAVWnxn wi-.iring a lubrct in the lower tip, ill the top: and with the Beaver, 
at the bottom. This Carving rnav fie by' Thomas Moodv h originally from Tjfiu 

( s . m . c., 'mss*. 

29. Fntys creeping out nf the eyes nf th< Bear, in an argillite group carving prr-umahly 

by the Skidegatv rarvpr. Raul If maj he -in alLuj-inu to the ITaida -Inry 

about the encounter between the Bear and the Frug, alter which the Fnigs, 
terrified. Bed from ihc iktamfa, it t* Herr coupled with the Criwly Bear and ine 
Woman, in the courtship epiNtck 1 'Ab-(iill thuviT-ay Mu-ranis, X.M.C., 9305fli. 

JO, The Flying-Frog im a Mongol tail but, .i wuixf carving ff al the Pravbdiil MiiK-unt, 
\ ictcriii, British Columbia (N.M.C., 75147, 7JL4S). 

M. The Flying-Frog helmet of Gitmulkul and Gitwanga, worn by Albert Will hi ms 
(N.M.C., 59720), 

52, The Frog, ihturtEng i\* tongue into the Scar s mcEutJi m: the reverse, .ipp,-,,rs at the 
extreme left ibis- argillite panel dating buck *» the j820*5 or tS3(V*. It teem* 
to be one n»f the few uhW reprrscntiii^ns «jf ihi- mytholngkal Frtfg, li not I he 
eiirlii>t. It is associated ht^re with a number of seemingly meaningless figtircs 
familiar in siinlkir tairvings of the fame e-irlv date. (British MueUiti, Brnggc 
Collection l^fore S8HO. Xu. L>. e. S. Published in London b No, 94 

1 906. N.M-C-r 89209)* 
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JJ, The Frog at the Wt r issuing; from the mouth of the Rear—possibly an allusion to the 
ame story of the Bear frigtiienmK the Free—in in early argillite pipe or panel 
from the Quran Charlotte fskinds, collected about tE3S by LL Chw Wilkes. 
The other stylized figure* hen? are ffrmn left to right* the Raven touching tongues 
with ihe Bear, the Whale with a man p.irtly in m mouth, and the Tbunderbtrd 
with its curved beat—this last group may allude to the Orpheus myth. (U,.S, 
National Museum, Wa^fiin^tan, D.C, Approximately one half actual sire. 
Acc, in l£6i r .H72E^a23S5). 

.i4 r Hie -tyiized Frn-c in argillite on a pipe stem, with the tip of a bird's tail in its mouth. 
The bird hold** a bunch of leave* and cherries dangling frnm its bill. Gcjdrmui 
and lieads decorate the pipe item, a ltd an arch in the manner oi a cribhap board 
connects the liead and the tnil of the bird merely as a support; all this h reminiscent 
of the conternpomry scrim>haW or whaler's arL of the same period—about lEJCf, 
1S40 (Peabody Museum, Harvard University,, 21-2 cm. R» 1Q4). 

J5i Three Profit on a flute-stem face the triple. This argillite carving is from George 
Gunfdi of 5kidegati% who specialized in this type of work after the 1850^. Two 
rnsettes arc seen on the reverse side of the fluEe. Inlays of pewter at both ends 
(British Museum, London, 7GS5/2). 

M*. Detail of the Frog and the Enel* on an argillite 0UlC F by George Cunya- Rosette* 
and other curvilinear and headed ornaments cover the surface, Few ter inlays 
decorate the Etgle and the Frug h and form the mouthpiece (Museum of the 
University of British Columbia. N.M.C., 9S90&). 

57. The Frog carved out of wood and decorated (eyes artd back) with large glass beads 
t The City Mllfcuni and Art Gallery,. Vancouver B.C. 6 1 ' high x 7 M wide, T 

102486, 102+S7). 

iS. I"hc Frog, described in the catalogue as a toad* carved out nf argillite by a Hilda 
(American Museum of Natural History, N,Y. No. 29 1540. 16-57L V' X 4H") h 

39 + T he Frog with three skill, a small dish, carved oul of argillite (N.M.C., 876-15). 

4b. The Frog decorac Sag an argillite pipe (Peabody Muslim, Harvard Uruvecuty, R/185. 
11 S cm. fong) r 

41. The Raven and the Frog decorating an argillite fslpc; the bawl represents a white 
man's face, in the scrimshaw manner. Although imitating an old pattern, it 
Ireltuigs to the 187b perish as ls shown by the stylized feathers and eye*. and the 
checker and grooved surface decoration (Acquired by Einmunuel llahn, sculptor, 
Toronto. Remilbtrd Collect bn of the same place, dating back to the 1WQT. 
N.M.C., nmi t 87762). 

-12. Ilhe Fru^ with its forepaws at the edge of a round dish, a small wood carving (Pro- 
Vuunal Museum, Victoria, B,L N.M.C.* 731593. 

43. The Prog and the man Wearing a Mongolian conical hat, in a plaster cast reproducing 

a -mall carving of the Northwest Coast (Uprett Collection, Vancouver, R-C. r 
N.M.C, 87367). 

44. The Frog and the Raven with llseir tongues enrmn. icd r an argillite panel tramillgly 

carved by a Skh legate HaiiLt in the 186^'s or 18JOT. The Eavfe appears bebw; 
and, to the left, the Bear holding the tail of a seal in Its mouth fN.M.C., Aaranson 
Coll. VIS ISH^JI ft" wide. Photo* Div., 88962). 

45. Frogs Ml decorating a miini.il Urc woodrn totem pole at the Vnlk, Muse Urn, Berlin, 

Ckrnumy. The other figures (from the top down) are the Eagle whose head i- 
-Lirm-;.iiiiU"d by l wo frogs wearing di*ks f-irtj-J) on then head*; Raven-Woman with 
her hill hanging on her slomarh, in the Halibut-fishing episode. The woman here! 
holds in her hands two small human beings ako wearing the skit hats {like Salmon- 
Fateri, two Frogs hanging below her hands, and, at the bottom, |ht' Eagle with, 
rm itfi stnmach, the Raven Upside down on the Halibut iThnlpg. DlV., N.M.C. 


-16, The Fn^ hanging, head down, from the lieak: qF the Eagle, twice repeated, on an 
argillite totem poW + The Frog above seem* to be the Flying-Frog, becauw of the 1 
three fetthen on its stomach, {Acquired hy Emmanuel Hahn, sculptor, Tomato, 
from the kviinllard Collection of the Phutog. Div., N JVt.C. h B7761.) 

47. The Frog sitting on tin; head of the Haven. at the top of a small argillite pole by the 

caryer Chapman, Below, i hi: Rt-.ir with -t s-drunai in its Eisouln, a cub on 
Its head, ami a seal on its stomach * (Cunningham CdLj Print's kurort Municipal 
Museum, N.MX., J7J8& $im t Aim.) 

48. The Fr«K{ twice rcpcaEt'd on a --ninll argillite [>:le carved hy Chapman; lirht, turned 

upwards, touching tongues with the Haven above: second. hanging, hi.-ad down, 
iii Front of the« Beaver which gnaws a stick (CvnninvhaiD ColJ., Municipal Muficmn f 
SVim v Fiupertr X,M.C„ dm, A74Ut *. 

■l I J i SO. (Left) Tile Fro* three tinier repeated in the miniature WOoden totem pole; (l) 
Under the Eagle s taEuus; (2) in the Haven'- hilt, aerms, and turned to the right; 
(1) across the Orally Bear's stem inch, to the leFt. The Braver is at the base, 
(Right) The Frog squats at the Uise, and Volcano Womao. holding a cane in her 
right hand, staiuf* on the Frog, Above, two Thunderbirdi hold the Whak- out of 
the Mta. These two pdcs, in the Rev. Mr. Ridey's Collection, Vancouvcr, arr from 
the hand* of tile HakLi carver Weslei. presumably from Skidegatc and living at 
Kitarnat in I8W ( N\MX\. 87245), 

51 A. The lava lid on tin - utih idi nf iht- Xa&s River ianvon aT (Htw]nk.Hihlk I'N.Jd.C* 

mim. 

H. The LiVa hr Id near E_aVu lake f X.MtC., 7.100411, 
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BEAR MOTHER 

Ku'il's nephew married Dzelarhons after the landing of Lhc Salmon- 
Eater dan in Alaska, and in their alliance, though brief and disastrous, 
lies a svmlHj] of the renewal of ancient ties between the Old and the New 
World' 

In this union Dzelarhons was a mere pawn, according to a sodaj pattern 
long familiar among those near-Mongolians on Lioth sides of Bering Sea, Em- 
gamous moieties of the type aimed at by Salmon-Eater and the Grizzly- 
Bear tribes were no novelty here. They prevailed in a large area in_ Alaska 
and down the Rockies, just as they did among the Chuckchee, the Ket, and 
father Siberian nomads (8), Those tribes and their quickly-shifting villages 
were split into halves, apposite each other. These halves remained nameless 
and, at first, knew of on heraldic animals; they were non-totemic. Their 
function was to produce between former aliens a tie of mutuality in their 
economic and rilual life and, alwve all t to insure peace fine I security* 

In hastily patching up a pact of this sort, Salmon-tuater and Ka'it* 
unfortunately for their plans, did not consider their host, the bridegroom. 
This young man had ideas of his own, irrespective of his elders 1 opinions. 
In readiness for the lirst bridal nights, he bad a lot of tough pitch wood 
gathered and filled large hags of dry spruce hark in a lodge rlos^e to his. 
This resinous wood and hark were to serve in the making of torches to keep 
the light burning at night. An Eskimo and Aleutian trait is never to sleep 
in the darkness; this would happen only because of death. Such a hide¬ 
bound requirement, natural as it seemed to a Grizzly-Bear tribesman who 
was a mixture of Eskimo and Indian, could only he misconstrued by a 
Mongolian princess unused to this custom. At best, in the treeless region of 
Bering Sca T there could have been no resinous torch for the bedside, only a 
stone-oil lamp with a thin wick of moss w here the Same is fed out of whale or 
seal grease. 

On the first four successive niglu^ the bridegroom forced the bride to 
hold a torch over him while he slept* 1 In order to shield her hand from the 
Jlame she would mil up her leather itjbe around it. hi this way she scorched 
her four dresses trying to shield her hand from the flame, and by the fourth 
morning nothing was left on her. and she was weeping, in her shame* 
KiUts uncle tried to atone for his nephew's rashness by offering Dzekirhons 
a new mb. 1 in the style of the country—a bearskin untailored- She refused 
1 ;, pushed it off, acul stepped out of the lodge naked. Her uncles at that 
moment were arriving with food for the ceremony of lugyin No sooner 
did they behold Dzelurhons in her plight than they went back home hastily 
with their offerings. They realized what had happened lo their niece at the 
hands of the uncouth bridegroom, and they made ready for war. 

When they reappeared upon the scene for bloodshed t the young woman 
had disappeared in ilie mountains of the interior. Her career as a myth all 
over the Northwest had already begun. Inder tile captions of Volcano and 
Copper-Woman or f rog-Woman, she hns stood ever since as a symbol of 

1 Kui i.lft-ji-h ijE tLr hiiELEtujv ul KjCICi tu hnnka V/ t ^ 

5 iff p. 13. tut i.Lrtjji[i. 
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52. r Yhe berry picker kidnapped by GrL'zIu.^. 


the Mongolian W orld in the New, whereas the Grii^Jy-Bear tribes represent 
the older occupants of the American wilderness. The outbreak among 
them, although not unavoidable, could lead only to oft-repeated feuds, 
intermittent peace, and slow settlement of grievances between opposing 
factions. The Salmon-Eater element eventually was to contribute much 
towards progress and the arts wherever they went, especially to the south, 
and the savage Grizzlies adapted them selves promptly to new standards, 
the more so since they had vague recollections of a similar past. At one 
time centuries earlier, they had migrated from Siberia over Bering Strait 
which was another mute* and had undergone the trials which arc part of 
existence on the tundras, mountains* volcanoes, swift rivers and canyons, 
forests and jungles, all over the barren lands. The story of these wild tribes 
is borne out in the Bear-Mother myth and its illustralions in the totem 
poles of the Tlingit, Tssmsyan, and IIaidu and, as we shall see presently* in 
the argillite carvings of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The bear from which the Grizzly-Bear tribes of Alaska derived their name 
in the Salmon-Eater tradition belongs, in nature itself, to a few varieties: 
the common bear in Siberia; the Kodiak bear—a large brown quadruped- 
on the Alaskan island of that name; the Polar Bear of the Arctic, familiar 
to the Eskimo; and the Grizzly Bear of the Rockies and Northwest. The 
Grizzly-Bear clans of the Tahltan, the Tljiigjt, and the i’simsyan are 
closely associated with the Wolf, which they also use as an emblem or a 
totem. Bear and Wolf are almost inseparable as a mythical pair. The 
opposite moiety everywhere is the Eagle, which is the first badge of the 
Salmon-Eater newcomers, their rivals. Older and more widespread, the 
Bear and the Wolf have had time to assume varied cultural features accord¬ 
ing to time, place, and surroundings. 

The myth of the Bear in relation to man is best known in the Rockies 
and on the North Pacific Coast and has developed three main forms: (1) 
Bear Mother, the oldest branch, the difusion of which covers all the northern 
areas of America, Asia, and eastern Europe: (2* Grizzly Bear slain by 
Dzaradilaw, the Copper-Canoema in, near the mouth of the Skeen a River, 
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a kinsman of Dzelarhons or Copper-Woman - and (3) Grizzly-Bear-of-the- 
Sea or WoIf-of-the-Sea, a hybrid crest recently developed by the Haitia, 
whose islands harbour neither grizzly nnr wolf. 

Bear Mother is hardly surpassed anywhere in favour and universality 
as a mythical prototype. In contrast with Volcano or Frog-Woman, it must 
have reached North America at an earlier date—‘hence its deeper roots and 
varied rami heat Eons. It has been studied extensively by Dr A. Irving 
Hallo-well in his monograph entitled Bear Cermpniaiism in the Northern 
Hemisphere (*)), and further elaborated upon in the author's Totem Poles 
(1: 180-259)■„ It appears at its best in its Trimayan form under the name of 
RhpEsunt, a young woman of high rank who, because of her offense in ridi¬ 
culing Bears was kidnapped by a Grizzly w r hile she was following a trail on a 
mountain side. 

In brief, Rhpisunt, a maiden belonging to a Wolf dan of the up-river 
country, long ago was gathering huckleberries on the mountain with two 
other young women of her tribe, instead of singing like the others to warn 
the bears of her presence there, as she should have lone, she kept chatting 
and laughing while gathering the wild fruit. The Bears finally pricked up 
thcEr ears and listened. "Why does she always babble as if she were mocking 
someone?" they asked each other, Perhaps she was mocking them. That 
is why they spied on her in the bush and followed her down the trail when 
she packed a large basket of fruit for the camp. 

One evening all three young women, one after (he other, followed the 
trail, stooping under their loads, which were held on their backs by pack- 
straps from their foreheads, Rhpisunt, the babbler, was the last of the three, 
a short distance behind the others, Suddenly she ri[pf>ed, nearly fell down, 
and looked at her feet. Then,, bursting with angry laughter, she sneered, 
M Boo to Nasek—bear-orphan I Here he has dropped his excrement 1" She 
might just as well have said, "You bastard!" Her packstrap broke, and, 
while she tried to mend it, her sisters went on their way, leaving her far 
behind. Ill-tempered, she did not sing as she should have, but only scolded 
and groaned. 

As Et grew dark, .she heard men's voices in the bush behind her. Then 
two young men, looking like brothers, came toward her and said, "'Sister, 
yon are En trouble, w r ith nobody to look after you. Come with us, we will 
rarry your berries for you." 

Follow ing them she noticed that they were wearing 1>ear robes, and they 
were taking her up the mountain. After dark they came to a large house 
near a rocks tide and entered with her. Around a small fire a number of 
people sat, looking at her, all of them dressed in bear robes. The white 
mouse Tseets— Grandmother—came fcn her and pulled at her robe* which 
was now coated with long grey hair like a bear's. And the mouse squeaked, 
"Grand-daughter, the Bears have taken you to their den: from now on you 
shall be one of them, bearing children/ 1 


1 A fWmt £□□!ribuLkiai |o lb* wornEiiiifitl <lf lb* HrtU«ii -llipufciuri* lowitdi lb* Belt b 

■ in Irami KnHMU'l MofcoCK&U, Not ti rElmnl'offiquH, piLf Ttfclfcw. im ForfE et CdOMmUbm, 

wai jejn !«£> »■ A rrfrr™* ID n Bear rinul wumte by Juhn Gita In tb? Mtmota 

™ WhlmhtA HI 1736. nf hii Imllnei apMvUy U4«>LE ifcw PrfiobKi* (Cl. Use pntbw"l IMtu C^ptiniifM, la 
PrWTrrilnn nf the Antenrui PknJgvO|jtlIcB] Sodrty, VaL S*. Mn. 0. Orarmlwf. IIHL p. Mil. 
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. (Opposite side d 5$) The berry picker prrwime. 
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57. Grizzlies canning: berry picker io their Ucn. 


As she heard this, she grew frighte-undp the more h> when one of the young 
Grizzlies approached her anil said, "You shall live* \l you agree to become 
my wife; if you refuse, you die." 

This tale was Loo popular on the mainland not to invade the islands of 
Ihe Haida r in the neighbourhood. Indeed, it limped over the channel at 
more than one place, not so tong ago* The Kyusta and Towhill tribes, and 
very soon after, the Van and Masseit villages of Graham island in the 
north adopted it from the Nass-River tribes without many alterations and 
made of it a totem, like that of the Tlingit and Tsimsyan. on their poles, 
posts, and house portals. Some of their argillite carvers, eagerly seeking 
themes for their trade, grasped it without any scruple, since it was nearly 
foreign and devoid of sacredness for them, Several episodes in the Bear- 
Mother rale proved great favourites to tile makers and the white buyers- 
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SI. (jri^db aflil tile pruaLnilc woman. 


all argillite work being meant for immediate sale to seamen and traders then 
swarming along the North Pacific Coast, 

The first episode illustrated was that of the kidnapping of the girl by 
one or two Grizzly Bears. Here we see T in varied examples, one or two Bears 
accosting Rbpisuut, the young woman, courting her while sitting beside her, 
grasping her bodily, subduing her or dragging her in their mouths to their 
mountain lair, while she is unconscious, her eye* closed (Plates 54-68). 

Jn the exploitation of their subject, the Haida developed the abnormal 
aspect of the marital relations between woman and beast, unstressed in the 
text ( in the episode following their entry upon domestic life in the Grizzly 
Bear's den. Here the carvers drew their uncanny' inspiration, quite asto¬ 
nishing to us. from Mongolian sources. The perusal of the illustrations on 
this point will bear it out (Plates 69-84). In a Erst group by Charley 
Eden saw (Plate 76} fc the carved block of argillite is midway between a totem 
pale and a panel resting on a square base which is glued on. Here a Grizzly, 
in the lower part of the carving, faces sideways- and seems to hold the 
captured berry picker in his mouth. Facing the Bear, she is in agony, head 
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59. Grizzlies dirrjin^ the WOHian, hi.-Jid d-riwn. 
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fallen hack, eye* closed, one arm drop¬ 
ping the cither held within the Bear's 
left paw* The position, although am¬ 
biguous. is intended to suggest the 
ordinary marital approach. 

This is obvious In another panel 
presumably from the same hands. The 
Bear and the Woman again face each 
other horizontally (Plates 77A and B). 

A strange type of marital relation¬ 
ship, in an erect position or sitting up, 
in various ways peculiar to Asia and 
Oceania, but unfamiliar in most of 
Europe and America, is exposed in 
other carvings. The erect position with 
hands at the neck and the It^s of the 
female resting on the hips or tmder 
the arms of the male, is practised in 
native Australia, probably also in Me¬ 
lanesia and in India, if not extensively 
elsewhere in Asia (Plates 73, 78, 79, 
84, 87 j. 

A different approach is also percep¬ 
tible in other argillite carvings; this 
last has been called the 1 "sacred cow 
and bull posture"—the male coming 
from behind; or sideways (Plates 69, 
70, 71 h 74, 75) 1 . 

The Tsimsyan narrative goes on: 
I he princess, now the wife of the great 
chief's nephew, soon became pregnant, 
while her husband lived in great fear 
his wife's brothers would overtake 
and kill him. So he went to his uncle, 
saying, 11 J must go with her to my 
winter village up the rock-slide. M;csk. 
their hunting clog, is now 1 getting on 


k Vr it ■ cite* *El*ilv ^ Uwa cuftifral Irail, in^Mnl 
four ur f"i it tYpa erf wi fchttairilb which—*urpriiSn(lF 
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3.^ l.iVrc rlr S r Arrvn4iF Aw* fOrirHC, Imti* hlnd*Hy 4r r*H!W*r 
CAflJtaffll, IniHMluctlfffi rt rail-* liar H, fir ViftBllllf 
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to my tracks. There tie will never 
he able to find iis. Pi 

The you tig Grizzly took the 
princess, now changed into a Bear, 
away with him op into the hilts, 
Every night they made camp likv 
husband and wife travelling to¬ 
gether. He would take the devil's 
club and scatter it all round as 
precaution against harm, FinalK 
they came to a steep mountain 
and climbed up a rocky trail. 
Sometimes the man carried the 
princess, as she was now heavy 
with child and unable to travel 
over difficult ground- They came 
at lust la a large cavern on tb* j 
face of the hill, almost unap¬ 
proachable. Here the young man 
and his wife now lived. When 
ever he went away to gather food, 
Ire transformed himself Into a 
bear* changing to human form 
when he returned. Owe day the 
woman became ill and gave birth 
to twin Bear Cubs, The father 
was happy . . . 

A Masse lit carver of argillite* 
Charley Edensaw, paused here 
and illustrated the incident of 
the childbirth, explicit only in the 
Haida tradition (Plate $5), The 
mother under the form of a 
she-Grizzly is in birth pangs 
assisted by two Bears holding her 
arms and keeping open the Caesa¬ 
rian slit its her body. The theme 
nf miraculous birth (from under 
the arm* from the thigh, or mid- 
body) familiar on most continents 
including America, recurs here 
under a new aspect for the Bears. 

The Bear Cubs, sharing in the 
dual nature of both parents, hu¬ 
man and spirit, appear sometimes 
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under human, sometimes un¬ 
der animal, forms. They are 
nursed and tended to like 
Indian children. The famous 
Bear Mother in argillite, nurs¬ 
ing one of her children, is the 
one collected at Skidegate 
by J. G. Swan in 1 m 3; 
"carved hy Skaowskeay/* It 
has been treasured since by 
ihe United States National 
Museum at Washington* 
Quite realistic, this plastic 
masterpiece is tempered by 
a touch of stylization, as in 
J-biida art of the best period 
after 1&70. Bear Mother, as 
wadi as her cluld in human form, is wearing her labret of high rank inserted 
in the tower lip. She writhes in torment, while her wild offspring suckles 
her breast (Plate 86)+ In several other miniature groups, the human 
mother holds one or two cubs or children on her Jap, white one of them 
occupies her breast, and the oilier, brooding, awaits his turn (Plates 87, 88. 
89), The details of nursing are explicitly developed only in the illustrations, 
not in the actual narratives where it is taken for granted (Plate 90). 

From this phase of domestic life in the Bear's den in the mountains, the 
narrative proceeds as follows: 

The father soon became increasingly sad, as he returned from his 
daily errands. His wife was too busy with the care of her spirit children, 
who were growing fast, to be much concerned, until one day their father 
returned more depressed than Usual* H T am not destined to live much 
longer/' he said. “Your brothers are on my tracks; soon they will overtake 
me and kill me. M Each day his gloom grew worse and worse. 

Meanwhile the princess's father sent out the eldest son who was known 
as the foremost hunter* When he had been away for many days, he returned 
crilpty-handed, saying* a T have been unable to find RkpisunL" Again die 
father consulted his seers [kuUuitb). and all were in agreement that the 
daughter of the great chief was alive, in the hands of the Bear people. 

The next eldest brother was then sent by the father to try and find the 
lost princess. Taking along the foremost hunters, he went into the valleys 
on the Skeena right up to the headwaters but found no trace of her. They 
even went to other tribes and enlisted the aid of the most famous seers to 
guide I hem; all agreed that the woman was alive and that she would lie 
found. After the second brother had searched a long while, he also gave up, 

The Bear prince always retreated to the cavern when he was hunted. 
As soon as the search was given up, he was relieved and immediately went 
out to look for food. He was happy for a time, but his wife did not give up 
hope of being rescued. 

The father of the missing princess now called the third brother. He 
took his own hunters and searched new hunting-grounds. They were now 
getting dose to the hiding-place, and the Bear prince* who knew just when 
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each of the brothers set out p would 
go into hiding again. “They will 
never find me," lie said to his wife, 
11 they will pass by; my powers are 
great enough. 1 ' And it was so. 
Although he came very close, the 
third brother and his searchers 
went right by, failing to detect 
any sign. 


Now the princess had another 
brother who was not as yet a great 
Hunter, This man accompanied 
others on big hunting trips us he 
was too young to go alone. Vet he 
was the favourite brother of the 
lost princess and had been her com¬ 
panion together w iih Mask. 


When the third brother failed, 
the grief of the chief great. 
"My daughter is now Inst for 
good/* he thought. 


It was then Uie younger brother 
said, “1 will go and find my sister. 
Together with Maesk + 1 .will find 
her.” 


The older brothers ridiculed 
the presumption of their puny 
brother, “How can a child who docs 
not know his way in the mountains 
unaccompanied find his way ? \\ c 
will have to search for him. should 
he be lost/* they said. Hut the 
young brother was insistent, Lag¬ 
ging his father to jiermit him tu go. 


After a while the go. at chief 
agreed, M It is well th.iL you should 
try and find your sisicr." 


The young man, quite pleased, 
prepared to leave with his sister’s 
dog. “M*esk+ w e wi ll find m y sister, 
and you wall help me, 11 lie said, 
talking to the animal as if it were 
human. 
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When this young man set 
oui, the Bear prance grew sad¬ 
der than ever. He knew by 
his supernatural powers that 
the youngest brother of his 
wife had now set out, and 
that he would, with the help 
of tlie princess's dog h find her. 
He himself would lie killed by 
his ow n brother-in-law. 5whe 
said to his wife and their two 
Bear children, 11 My brother- 
in-law has now set out to look 
for you. With him is your 
flog Mipesk. Il is Miesk whom 
all the Bears fear. This time 
your brother will find you. 1 
will be killed/ 1 Again he 
wept with grief. 

The youngest brother was 
now on his way up Skeena 
River with many of the best 
hunters of his father. From 
the start they followed Mseslc, 
who by now had scented the 
princess and was going up the 
valley where she lived. They 
came to the foot of the high mountain w p here the caw was h anti M*esk 
kept ^ barking up towards Lhe caw. But the Bear prince had spread 
devd s club all round, smothering the scent, and again the voting brother 
was on the point of turning away. 

Just then the princess looked out from her hiding-place in the cave and* 
seeing her brother and Msesk, became very happy. Taking some snow in her 
hand, she made u ball. and threw it: clown towards her brother. When the 
ball of £ now rolh^d down to his. feet, the young man saw marks of a human 
hand upon it. He held it to his dug. iMa^sk. to n i t p whether would 

recognize it, lie was glad when the dog began to bark furiously. He glanced 
up and saw -onuihing moving away upon the hire hillside [Plates 92. 03), 

Here a Skidegate carver picked up the threads of the narrative once 
more and has left us unique examples of Haida illustration: \ hunter 
Miruftls his spear into the heart of the frrizzlv, who struggles mightily 
hut is overcome in tlw end. while the dog ^rnL-ak bitcs hie Ranks, the young 
woman laments in distress, and the Cuha crawl out of the way; one of ihem. 
between the legs of the Bear, is impishly winking (Plate 94k 

The narrative now concludes with the following: The trail up the rock- 
si ide was almost Impassable. After a long climb the young hunter and the 
dog Mask were able to reach the mountain ledge at the entrance to the cave. 

The Bear prince knew that he was to be killed. He came out of the cave 
and called, \\ ait awhile, my brother-in-law! I want first to sing the dirge 
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which I will then pass on lo my children. Then 1 will give my powers to 
them so that they may become great hunters* the greatest among the 
people/ 1 

The youngest; brother* seeing his sister and her two Bear children, did 
not know what to do, but his sister called out* 11 Do as he wishes you to do* 
my brother!” 

The Bear prince sang his dirge* took his two Bear children, and pulled 
off their Bear garments, making them human beings. Then the Bear prince 
stood up and said to the two children. "You will now become the greatest 
hunters among your mother's people." He then turned to his brother-in- 
law. saying, "Now I want you to kill me." 

Although the young man was reluctant, the Bear prince insisted. 
"Come, be quick! Shoot me with your arrow/' lie said. So the young 
man drew his bow and shot the Bear prince. The princess* now that 
her husband was dead, sang a dirge, and taking a knife, she cut off his 
head. Then she and her brother set off on the return journey to their village. 
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Her children grew up as human brings and were the most famous hunters 
among the people. They had received their power from their father. 

The remaining argillite ill urn [rations o/ the Haida mostly show (like the 
large totem poles on the mainland) Hear Mother holding one or two of her 
Cubs or children in front of her. At times, one of them appears as human, 
and the other as animal; or again, one of them rests on her head, arid the 
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Stolid Sits on her lap or at her feet. No two representations are ever alike, 
but they stem from the same ageless tradition (Plates 95-115 L 

IIle Bear-Mother myth, in spite of its rich local colour and adaptation 
to Northwest C oasl backgrounds, among the tribes from northern Alaska 
to the strait of Juan de Inca, plainly betrays its remote Asiatic affiliations 
(Cf. loiem P#lt$ r I- ISO-137), This concept is of outstanding cultural 
import, because of its significance in a folklore growth now covering the 
globe. This growth embraces such basic motifs as; (1) The mystic union 
between a spirit or a divinity and a human being for the procreation of 
offspring* which offspring shares in both the supernatural and natural 
attributes of its parents, and becomes an intermediary or intercessor between 
two worlds. (2) The self-sacrifice and the immolation of a supernatural 
bemg for the benefit or salvation cf a clan, a tribe, or of mankind. (3) The 
communion or sacrament or partaking reverent]y T after self-purification, of 
the sacred flesh of the immolated supernatural being, (4j Atonement, 
rituals, offerings, and prayers addressed by representatives of human society 
below to the powers above. 

I lie motif of mystic union between two beings, one supernatural or 
divine, the other human, and the mystic procreation of a child belonging 
by nature to both parents, need not be stressed here. It is well known tn 
Asta and has spread beyond forest into tundra, across Bering Strait into 
North America, during the last stages of prehistory. 

The Gfrizzly bears who overtook the Tsim&yan berry picker were no 
common animals, but spirits. They could hear blasphemy at a great distance 
and were offended by disrespect or impiety. They assumed human form and 
were mistaken for ordinary' men. 1 hen the young woman, unaware* became 
a spirit and was united to a spirit procreator, to give birth to children that 
changed form at will, sometimes l>eing hear-lcke, sometimes human. Her 
° ■ WCre ag * nts of BP 0 **® between the mightv Grizzly spirits who 

withhold success in the War hunt or, if respectfully dealt with", allow them- 
selves to be slaughtered to feed their earthly pmt£gfc>. 
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Dr. HaJlowdI, in his com¬ 
prehensive review of the evi¬ 
dence widely scattered over 
the northern parts of Asia and 
America, mentions (hat the 
Laplanders call the slain bear, 
if a male, "sacred man/* and 
if a female, "sacred virgin/ 1 
They try to transfer the power 
and strength of the dead ani¬ 
mal to the hunter's household. 

The rheme of mystic fer¬ 
tilization or immaculate con¬ 
ception is familiar in Asia; it 
also occurs on the Northwest 
Coast of America, For instan¬ 
ce, the divine Raven at one 
time in the creation of this continent, chose to be reborn as an Indian child 
from the womb of the virgin daughter of an old halibut fisherman of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, To accomplish this, he took the form of a salal 
leaf on a wild berry bush, uni 3 was plucked and swallowed by a maiden 
who became pregnant and gave birth to him who wus to discover the fire 
ball in the lodge nf the fisherman and make it into the sun in the sky. 

The themes of self-sacrifice and immolation are even more widespread 
and deeply rooted on at least three continents. 

When the Grimly, in spite of his superior powers, chose to be killed by 
die Tsjmsyan hunters or to be caught in their simple snares set on his 
mountain trail* he was voluntarily sacrificing himself to the future welfare 
of the human hunters, his protfgfa, who were to use him as their clan totem 
or as a heraldic symbol on their totem poles. The Ensnared Bear on the 
pole of Arteeh at KitwaUga was crucified, as it were, for the salvation of his 
chosen dan among the Tsimsyan. But before dying he exacted front the 
hunters definite atonement and propitiation. Two sacred songs, formulated 
by himself before his death r were to be repeated reverently over the remains 
of each bear falling tn the spears or snares of his clan confederates. 

These are primitive reminiscences of mystic ideas and rituals far more 
developed among advanced nations in Asia, Of this Dr. Hallowed's study 
provides many instances. 

The Ural-Altaic people of Siberia consider it a sin to pronounce the 
actual name of the Bear. They call him "grandfather. M "beloved unde," 
"lord," "worthy old man/' "good father/ 1 So do other tribes over a wide 
area. They vary the invocation to "the Master," "Illustrious." The Indo- 
Europeans add "golden friend of fen and forest". 

In Eurasia (Siberia and Northern Europe)* the bear festival is the 
occasion "for a very elaborate sodo-religious event ..." and the "bear 
ceremonialism reaches its peak in the Amur-Gulf of Tartary region . . ." 

"The Lapps cook the bear meat in a specially erected hut. to which the 
w F un!en are not admitted . . . The males stay three days here - , , After 
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entering the hut they sing 
songs of joy and thanks to the 
animal that allowed them to 
return to safety. 

The Sakhalin Aimis. at I he 
edge nf Bering Sea nest to 
Alaska, pmv to the spirit of 
the hear who has sacrificed 
itself for them: "You will risk 
God to send us, for the winter, 
plenty of otters and sables, 
and for the summer, seals 
and fish in abundance." 

At this stage of develop* 
merit, we reach the threshold 
of temple, akar, symbolic sa¬ 
crifice, confession and com¬ 
munion, in .1 world-wide belief 
that embraces primitive and 
civilized man alike, in a 
sweeping upsurge from daily 
reality to spiritual idealism 
and worship. 

The second branch uf the 
Bear myth is exclusively 
TsSmsyaji and belongs to the 
lower Skeenn River, h may 
be described as “The Grizzly 
Bear slain by Dzaradilaw* the 
Copper Cnnoeman," near the 
sea-coast. 



HO. Grizzly li ml wciman I tlirjtv repeated *. 




Its narrative comes from 
ilmma Bata Ins of the Gidesl- 
su tribe. It is significant, as 
it begins with the usual kid- 
napping of Khpisunt, yet soon 
takes an unexpected tangent 
all its own. The young cap¬ 
tive runs away from her Griz¬ 
zly husband and manages 
finally to reach ihe tidewaters 
at the mouth of the Skreiia. There she is rescued by Dzaradiiaw, a copper 
craftsman, whose canoe is of yellow metal and who cannot fait in lie related 
to Volcano-Woman or Copper-Woman of the same seacoast. So the two 
originally independent strands of the Salmon-loiter tufu&rh and the forest 
tale of the fierce dweller of the mountains are reunited once more, jusc as 
Dzdarhons once before was wedded to Ka iris nephew* and the mythical 
pair began to weave a common destiny on a virgin continent. 

As this exceptional Pa talas narrative is still unpublished, it is worth 
quoting m full* 
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NARRATIVES 

The Young Woman Khpisunt Who Married a Grizzly Bear, 

recorded in 1948 by William Bey non from Lm™ Patalas and Mary Clayton 
of the i -iriest.su Irilte (southern Tsimsyau on the sea-coast). 

Khpisunt, a young princess of the lower -Skeen a River, went berry 
picking with a number of young women. While she strayed away from the 
others, a prince of the Grizzly Bears came to her and took her to his father's 
village, where lie kept her. (The old people used to believe that many 
animals have the power to change themselves into human beings living 
m towns am! retaining their human appearance.) While she was staying 
in the < irisizlv Bear’s house, she saw many women who were slowly becoming 
jteiriiicdt I lie lower part of the bodies of some of them had already turned 
to rock and they were barely alive. 

. J us * 38 soon as she arrived there. Mouse-Woman appeared to Iter and 
said, "Have you any [goat| fat, any wool ?" 

Khpisunt gave the little woman what fat she had. In those days women 
always rarrieri mountain goat fat with them to Lie used as cosmetics: many 
of them wore wool ear ornaments. Now that she had given Mouse-Woman 
w-hat she wanted, she waited; and soon the little woman touched her and 
said, "The Grizzly Bears have captured you because your father is too 
particular and has refused every suitor who wanted to marry you. Now 
there are things here of which you must be careful. See those half-stone 
women. They have all been taken like you by the Hears. Because they had 
no wealth, such as fats or wool, the)' are allowed to perish. Now when they 
feed you, do not be afraid to eat everything. But do not eat wild crajjap- 
plcs; they are the eves of the human beings. If you do, you would die at 
once, Another Ihing, they will send you out to gather wood for the fire. 
When you do, gather it very green or water-soaked. Mind you, never take 
in dry wood, I he man who has brought you here is the prince of the Grizzly 
Bears under human form.” 

Next day, the woman's husband went out to the fishing station, just as 
the J simsyan do. f lure, salmon were gathered and dried. When he was 
a^vayj Khpisunt went to taJk to some of the women wild were slowly turning 
tn atone. One who was just losing the use of her legs, said, "Gel away from 
inis place-. Rjta.pe as soon as you can, I ho two small women who watch von 
arc your husband s sisters I hey will tell him nnvthhig von may do and will 
follow you everywhere. Bo you must try- and do away with them." 

The princess Khpisunt liegan to plan how to get rid of the two spies, 
bvery day, when she went out for green or wet wood, she also gathered 
and made packs or some for her two sisters-in-law. The idea she had was to 
try to tie these two up and then run away to the Skecna River, but how far 
away she did not know. 

One morning, her husband told her that he would be gone two nights, 
bhe had been waiting for this. She went out early, and the two sisters-in-law 


followed her as usual. She went a 
long way down th^ riwr, and 
about midday she came upon 
some wood that was suitable for 
gathering. She made two pack*, 
one for each of her escorts who sat 
down white she adjusted their 
loads oil their shoulders. That is 
how she managed to lie them I nigh 
to a tree, "risen site told them> 

“Wait here for me white I go 
down to look and sets if I can find 
any green wood down below* 

When I return wc will go back 
together/* Then she travelled 
down river, after having climbed 
over a mountain peak, to find 
out how far she had yet to go—a 
long way. She kept on travelling 
until she heard behind her the 
raging roar of her Grizzly hus¬ 
band, She climbed a tree, and 
the Bear passed by. He had lost 
the scent. Soon he returned and 
went iu amuher direction. She 
came down the tree and went on. 

After fra veiling all day, she heard 
her Bear husband coming once 
more. So she climbed a tree and 
again fooled him. Unable to find 
her, the Bear returned and went 
back to pick up her scent. The 
young woman came down and 
travelled on down river. She now 
walked over another mountain and saw that she had yet another to climb. 
She kept on going, and every time she heard her Bear husband, she climbed 
a tree and eluded his pursuit. It always happened the same way. He would 
go back to pick up her scent- 

Finally she was able to reach the mouth of the Skeen a River and arrive 
at Ineide-the-G rest ^Sandbar {near the present Haysport]. When she 
arrived there, she heard her Bear husband coming behind her and looked 
out onto the water. There she saw a canoe and recognized it. So she called 
ouT “Rescue me Dzaradihiw, and my father will reward you with great 
wealth/* Pzaradilaw ignored her, anti she could hear the Bear approaching. 
Soon tie would be in sight. In great fear again she called out, “Rescue me. 
Dzaraditaw, and you will have great richesi M He would not even look up 
from where lie was fishing. The Bear now had come very close. Rh pi sunt, 
quite desperate, called out, "Help me, Dzaradilnw, and I will marry you!" 
As soon as she said Lius, Draradilaw, who was in a copper canoe, took his 
club and touched the canoe. It came to the shore where the woman mood, 
and she stepped into it. 
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Dzaradilmv said, “Sit behind mef She did. 

As they were only a short distance from the shore, the Grizzly husband 
in greaL anger tailed out, “Bring my wife back!" 

Dzaradilaw paid no attention to him and said to Rhpisujit, “Look into 
my hair and see il you can find Ike there."" Sht- began to examine his 
head and behold, his hair was full of frog*! She began to pick them out, 
and he said + '"Bile them!" Reluctantly she did as she was told, and she was 
in great fear. Her Grizzly husband had swum out to them and was about 
to reach out for the canoe to turn if over. 

Then Dzaradilaw took Elis club and said, "Go and chew his neck, and 
come back I" The dub was ready aliv e and had two heads, one at each 
end. It chewed the throat of the Grizzly Bear, and the pursuer was killed. 

Then Dzaradilaw spoke to the woman, saying, “l will take you to my 
home; it is not far away, at 'Enhkeks (Tide-rip). There my wife awaits me. 
Pay no attention to her; she is very peculiar. You must never have anything 
to do with her." 

They V£n quickly reached the cavern where he lived, and when they 
entered they were greeted by a woman who seemed very happy to see 
Rhpisunt* “Ohl My sister/' she said, "you will stay with ids." Then 
Dzaradilaw unloaded his load of seats, anti the [first] wife came down and 
packed these up without effort- 

Then Dzaradilaw said to Rhpisunt. "We will live on this side of the fire, 
while she will stay on the other. Whenever l am gone, should you hear 
any tiling peculiar, hide your head and pay (to attention to her, especially 
when she eats. She is very bad; but if you pay no attention, barm will 
befall you. 

Next day, Dzaradilaw went out very early, and before leaving he spoke 
to his first wife, "Be careful and do not harm the princess! For you are 
treacherous/ 1 

4 ‘No, no] Why should I injure my beloved sister ?" 

Then he w r ent out. 

Soon after he had gone, Rhpisunt heard a very heavy crunching noise, 
as of bones being ground. But remembering the warning of her husband, 
Rhpisunt would not look out. This kept on for many days, tin til her curiosity 
was growing. She did not know that the other woman realty w as a ksem'mnv- 

(Woman-Wolverine), but site made up her mind that, next day when her 
husband would he gone, if she heard the crunching noise again, she would 
look through a hole in her sleeping garments. 

Earlier than usual next day, Dzaradilaw went out, and the other wife 
began to make strange noises. Rhpisunt then looked through the hole she 
had made in her blanket Wolverine-Woman rolled back choking, and 
Rhpisunt fell track dead. 

That slight as Dzaradilaw' landed, Rhpisunt was not on the shore to 
greet him. Wolverine-Woman instead stood there saying, "Sister sleeps 
and 1 would not disturb her." 


Ml 
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At onre DssaradiLaw accused her, 11 Von have brought harm to her, J 
know youl If you have, then be on the look out/ 1 

"Why should L harm one whom 1 love ? My si&ler is asleep, 1 tell you, 
and I would not disturb her." 

DEaradilaw went up and found his new wife dead* and his grief was great- 
That night, sitting close to his Wolverine wife, he took a new spear and 
hardened the point [in the lire]. I hen pretending to thrust it, he call™. 
"A sea], a ftLiiir The point flashed past Wolverine Woman, whom he 
pretender! not to sec- 

She shouted, "Be i arc full You very nearly speared me/ 


Daaradilaw kept on sharpening his si>ear and thrusting it while whi^ier 
ing to himself all the while, "A sea-lion! A sea-lionT He did this for a long 
while, and the woman in the end knew 1 that her husband did not mean to 
do her anv harm. So she Hosed her eyes: and as she did , DTaradiiaw drove 
his spear through her head and killed her. I hen he cut her ojwn h took her 
heart out h anti cut it into four parts/ and placed two each side of Rhpisunt sh 
head and two each side of her feet- fie began to dance anti jump over her 
SkkIy. Then the young woman began io move and soon she was alive again 
He kept on singing, * f My dear! Here, my dear! Rhwih, rhwih ! ,p i whistling i 

He sang this song four times, and when Rlipisunt had come to life, be 
look the wolverine heart, dried it, and pulverized it, Ihen he scattered 
it to all [fourI directions. That is why we have wolverines with us today. 

Soon Rhpisunt became pregnant, and a son was born to tier. Her 
husband was ven' happy f and every day he would take the child and stret* h 
it a little, until very shortly it was able to walk about. He trained his son 
in everything a child should do and also gave him supcfHiitural^ powers so 
that he should always be able to overcome any one challenging him. Every 
day he took him out amt said. M ! mean to return you and your mother to 
your own country. \ ou will be the leader there. 

When it was rime to return Rhpisunt and her son to her people. Dzara- 
dilaw gave his son a big canoe. They lauded below a house at K^lu, 
belonging to Rhpisunfs uncle. There was great happiness when she came in. 
The chief gave them a part of his house. 
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livery nighl Rhpisunt's son would cry and make strange noises. This 
annoyed the chief who reprimanded the mother, and said, **J am going to 
build a house outside for you and your son, for 1 cannot sleep. Your son 
makes- too much of a mess where he sleeps.” 

E he young woman* feeling very embarrassed, retired some distance 
from the village, and there they made a little house of tree branches for her 
and the child. She made a small bow and arrow for her son, and everv day 
he would go down and shoot birds. 

One day while he was there,a very strange bird, quite bright, flew about 
The child took his arrow' and shot it at the bird. Behold, the bird, as it fell 
to the ground, was all topper He picked it up. Next day another bird 
flew about, He shot it down. This happened several times. Then the child 
began to make copper shields. He made (hem until he had a great many of 
them, alscj copper bracelets and earrings. 
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He now had grown into a young man. One day he said to his mother, 
11 1 want to marry my cousin, the daughter of my grandfather. 1 Go and 
ask my grandfather for her" 

The mother feared her unde would make fun of her; but as her son was 
very' insistent, she went up to her unde, who was sitting, and she said, 
“My son has sent me, that you may have pity on him. He wants to marry 
your daughter.' 4 

The great chief, very angry, answered, JJ Dn you think that he is the kind 
of son-in-law I am looking for He makes a mess where he sleeps and cries 
so that no one can sleep. No, [ do not want peopEe to laugh at my child. 1+ 

The woman went out weeping; and when she returned to her son, she 
told him, 11 It will be well that you forget her, my son. Your grandfather will 
never allow you to come into his house/" 

The young man merely said, "We shall see!" Then he went to the 
village and waited below his grandfather's house. Soon the young woman 
came out and he met her. He spoke to her, *'Cnme wi th me, I have something 
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to show you/' She followed him to his house, and he brought tier in. Then 
he put copper bracelets on her feet and on her arms, saying* “1 intend to 
marry ynu t if you will stay with me. 11 So the young woman decided to slay 
with him. 

The chief missed his daughter and at once dispatched his slaves to look 
for her. Finally one tame to the young man's house. When he walked in, 
he was astounded to sec so much wealth in copper shields and bracelets 
there. He gazed at the princess where she lay in the sleeping place of the 
young man, He saw that she was adorned with copper bracelets and car 
ornaments. Then the princess moved her feet over the edge of her couch, 
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anti the slave saw that copper ornaments were on her legs. At once in great 
haste, the searching slave went back to his chief and said,, "1 found your 
daughter with your grandson* She is in the midst of great wealth. All 
around her stand copper shields, and on her arms and legs are copper brace¬ 
lets. Great wealth is treasured in your grandson's house." 

The chief remained silent. He was at a loss and at the same time 
ashamed of what he had said in haste about hum to his niece Rlipisunt, 
He called his headman and said, “Go and ask my grandson to come here 
w ith his w ife, my daughter. I want him to stay with me/* 

The headman went out anti said, " Your father-in-law wishes you to come 
at once to his house, that he may greet you as befits your rank." 

The young man then took the princess, his wife, and they proceeded to 
her father's house. He took with him many copper shields, one of which 
was a copper mask. This is the origin of the crest Copper-Face {mcsintm- 
tem) in the Wolf household of Necskivecof the Gitzarhkel tribe. 

The third branch of the Grizzly-Bear concept constitutes a wholly diver¬ 
gent development, under the name of Grimly or Woltaf-the-Sea, a hybrid 
creation recently developed by the southern Hindu on Moresby Island, 
The cultural ties of these island tribes brought them together with the 
Tsimsyan of the lower Skeena River and with the Gitrhahla of Portlier 
Island opposite. We will study this expansion Eater, in the chapter of Wasco 
or the Strong-Man Su'sait* 

The Princess captured by the Grizzly Bear. Recorded bv William 
Bey non at Kincolkh, Mass River, in 1947. Informant, Agnes Haldane, of 
the household of Negwa'on, Wolf phrutry, at Gitrhadeen. 

The people were living on the Naas River at Larh*angyed*. Here they 
were catching the sockeye (ukotw). as it was the salmon season; and the 
people were very busy setting and drying it. It was also the time of the 
year when the salmon-berries were ripening. One day, the princess said to 
her companions, 11 We must go up into the hills and pick sal man-berries." 

The next day. the young people assembled together and went to a 
mountainside which was known as Larh'onhlaw (on landslide), near the 
landing of Where-1be-Ini ws-hang-from-the-shore { llW' u ks'y&rhk.rhmtak). 
Opposite Lurh'angyedie. This was the territory of Xegwa'on, chief of the 
Wolf clan. The women went into the bushes and soon wandered apart 
from one another, each going to her own bushes where the berries were 
plentiful. 

It was w r hile they were going up into the hills Lhat the princess stepped 
on a bear's excrement on the trail, and her foot was smeared. This made her 
ver> F angry, and she said, "The bear that made this was a dirty beast and 
heedless of where it sits. J, a princess, stepped on it* as if it were the excre¬ 
ment of an important person." She kept harping on this all day whenever 
she came close to any of her companions, and she would shout angry remarks 
about the bear. All I he while she wandered farther into tile bushes searching 
for sal mon-bur rios. Finally she was a long way from the others; for as soon 
as they had filled their baskets, they had come down to the canoe. She was 
far off and still muttering to herself, calling names at the bear. 
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After she had filled her 
basket* she started on the trail 
dawn to the shore where the 
canoe was, She had not gone 
far when the strap of her 
basket broke and her berries 
were spilled. She gathered 
them up and again started off* 
She railed out, but no me 
answered. Her companions 
thought she had gone on, 
when artuaDy she was all by 
herself, and they were at the 
beach waiting for her. When 
she had refilled her basket die 
went on and had not gone far 
when the strap broke once 
more. Her berries spilled and 
and went all over, and she 
began to pick these again. 
After filling the basket slie 
travelled on. and she had not 
gone far when two handsome 
young men approached her, 
and one of them s|X>ke to her t 
- J Pri ncess we we re sell I to hel j i 
you. You are having trouble 
with your pack. Let us take 
it for you and lead you, so no 
harm may happen to you." 

She did not recogmfcfe these 
men but found them most 
handsome, especially the man 
who seemed to be the leader. 
She failed to note that the 
trail w r as not going down to 
the canoe but away into the 
mountain. They followed a 
very good trail, and she went 
along laughing all the time. 
Soon they came to a large 
village. In the centre stood 
a large house and the leader 
took the princess to the house, 
and then he said, "Stay here 
until T see my father inside. 11 

The young man went in, 
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and she heard a loud voice, saying, "Did 
you find what you went for?" 

"Yes. she stands outside/* 

" Bring her in r that [ may see may 
tuy new daughter-in-law.' 1 

Then the young man came out and 
said, "You will follow me so that my 
father may see you ?" 

The young princess followed him and 
saiv a huge man silting at the rear of 
the house. Beside him sat a woman 
with her eyes closed. Everywhere inside 
bear garments were hanging. Many aged 
slaves went about as if Lhey were half 
dead. The great chief called to his son, 
"Bring my daughter-in-law here that 
she may sit near me, beside you." 

"Come! T * he said to the slaves, 
"Spread mats that my daughter-in-law 
who visits me may sit down where she 
belongs/* 

The slaves laid down mats at the 
fee t of the great thicf p and lie re she and 
the young man sat dawn* The chief 
spoke to his people, anil at the same time 
the princess felt someone pinch her 
thigh. Looking down at her side, she 
saw a little old woman who said to her, 
"Have you any wnot or fat ? I am Mouse 
Woman. If you have any wool or fat, 
I can help you/* 

The princess took off her wool earrings and the decorations in her hair 
and gave then to Mouse Woman. After the old woman had received these 
ornaments, she disappeared. But she was not away very long. She came 
back to the princess and said to her, "It is the Bear people who have taken 
you + They were offended by your insults to the Bear, when you stepper I on 
his excrement today. For it was the Bear chiefs you stepped in. That is why 
he was angry. Now do you have any fat ? If you have any to give me, I 
will protect you. The chief's anger is slill great/ 1 

The princess had mountain-goat fat which she used as a cosmetic on her 
face. This she gave the little woman who again went away- She returned 
and warned the princess, "'When you go out to relieve yourself, dig a hole 
and hide your excrement. As soon as you have finished, cover it up; then 
take a piece of your copper bracelet and put it on top as if this were your 
excrement. Take no notice of (hose who will be watching you, but do this 
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every time. The prince of the Bears is going to take you as his wife, and you 
must he very careful. You will always be watched wherever you go. All 
those oldish people who are now slaves have been taken away like you by 
iho Bear people for making fun of the Bears. Some mutilated the Ihm^ 
after they were killed in the hunt. In retaliation the Hear people took them 
and enslaved them. Many have perished for breaking the taboos of the 
Bear people* 11 


There was a great deal of activity in the great chief's house, and the 
princess saw that w p hert any of the Boar people went out they always took 
their bear garments from where they hung. When ihcy were outside they 
wore them and walked about as Bears. At one time the princess heard 
the great chief ask, "Have the messengers gone to invite my Mentis ? I 
want them all to see my daughter-in-law/' 

“Yes, the messengers have gone to all the far-away countries/’ an¬ 
swered one of the Bear men In the house. 




Swan the princess wanted to go outside. 
She arose and went lo the bushes where 
she dug a IigIch and into tins hole she 
relieved herself. Then she covered it up: 
and where she had sat she put cm the pile 
of earth a piece of copper which she broke 
ti\l one of her bracelets. As soon she 
had gone back in to the house, she saw 
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that she had been watched. Those 
spying on her then rushed fiver to 
where she had sat and found the piece 
of rop|>er. They were surprised, and 
one of them said, "She has good reasons 
to laugh at our own excrement. Look 
here, hers h copper She must be a 
great person, and she is right when she 
reproves us for our stinking excrement." 

They took the copper to the chief of 
Grizzly HearsS who examined it and 
said, "She was right in poking fun at 
our excrement. Hers is copper, and she 
is indeed a narhnok." 

The Bear chief's guests who came 
in were other Bears from distant (wirts 
of the country* and the chief spoke. 
As he did* his wife opened her eyes* 
and she saw that among these were 
many human beings. Her ow n breasts 
were the heads of human beings, and 
they were alive and moving about. 
Bright rays of light came from her 
eyes. 

Then the great thief spoke to his 
guests, saying* "I am showing you my 
daughter-in-law, who is with me. You 
will all know her; and whenever you see 
her in any danger, ymi wall guard her 
and protect her. Her children wall be 
my grandchildren. Now 1 will give the 
food, much food, which she has brought 
here with her. Tr 


P4* Hunter ami dug killing Grizity. When he finished speaking* there 

was a great murmur of approval from 
all the gusts, and targe baits of mmm- 
taitt-gfiut fill were brought out. These had been made from the cosmetic 
fat she had given to Lhe little Mouse Woman. 

From now on she was the actual wife of the Bear prince. Every time 
she went out to relieve herself, she buried her excrement, and on the pile 
she placed an ornament. This was taken by others of the house who never 
failed to come and watch her, to keep her from trying to escape. Whenever 
these copper ornaments were taken to the chief he would repeat, "She had 
good reason to ridicule us. Her own excrement is of copper. It is very valu¬ 
able,** 


1 TbF t^rm. "CiTuiJy” {wricrjkJ wa* u#eit fa rrt- Jortlw first time ns till* Bllftatlw. tfciu; (simir*: w-d 
before. 
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Every day as the members 
of this Household would set 
ou< and gather wood, she no¬ 
ticed that they gathered some 
water-soaked sticks from the 
bottom of the river, and none 
tried to get dry sticks. As she 
could not carry the heavy 
water-soaked fuel, she picked 
tip dry sticks, brought them 
in, and threw them on the 
pile. As soon as they were 
throw ei into the fire, they 
hissed and extinguished it. 

The great Bear chief was an¬ 
noyed an cl said* ** What 
I bought less one has brought 
in dry slicks to extinguish tnv 
fire ? M 

The Mouse Woman came 
to the princess find said, **Ynu 
were the cause of it* Sti never 
fetch dry wood, only green or 
waler-soaked wood from the 
bottom of the rivers. That 
is the best," 

95. Hew Mother ard Not » few of the Bears 
Cabs. would go out of the house and 

never return, and someone 
would announce, 4, Our brother's tabret fell out" This meant that he or 
she had been killed by a hunter. 

It was now the season for the Hear tribe to move up their winter 
quarters on the hillside, and the young woman knew* now that, she had 
become pregnant. The Mouse Woman again came to her and said, "Your 
village is not far away from here, and you can almost see the smoke from the 
fires of your father's house. Your people there are still mourning for you. 
They expect that yon will return, and really you may if yon watch every¬ 
thing careful!;. You cannot easily run away* because the Bear will scent 
you, and there are too many to escape from. But your ow n people can find 
you. 1 tell you this so that you may not feel discouraged. Always Watch¬ 
ful so as not to miss a chance. Your husband will take you to his winter 
abode* and there you will bring forth your Bear children/' 

The little old Mouse Woman disappeared* and some days later the 
great chief said, "Now r let us move once more to our winter abodes and stay 
there until the snow has gone. Then we will come back to this village/" 

Next day the Bears all made ready to move, and each informed the 
others where they were going. The prince said* *T have chosen a new place, 
a large cave for my children, where it is almost impossible to climb to. k is 
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over l-arf/anhlaw, a slides on the hunting 
grounds of Negw&’on, a little above Latham 
£ihlfi\ 

When the princess did not return with tier 
companions from gathering berries, there was 
much excitement in the Niskac chiefs village. 
The next day searchers went out, and every 
day they kept looking for her until they found 
her trail by the tracks she had made and 
where she had dropped her fruit basket Along¬ 
side of her tracks, on each side, were the great 
loot prints of the Bear. The people grew very 
sad, and the coition ions remembered how 
angry she had been when she stepped on 
the Bear’s excrement and continued to scold 
all day because her foot was in such a mess. 
They thought, "Surely the princess was killed 
by the Bear/' 

The chief's people searched all over the 
country expecting to recover her body, for 
they knew that Hears never eat human flesh. 
An old hulhilt predicted, + 'She is not dead 
and will return to us some day, hut we must 
still search for her. She is not far from us/* 

Every hunter went into the hills and killed 
many bears, yet they could not find the prin¬ 
cess. The l$ear people now were very sad, for 
many of their trilk! were killed. This year 
they moved away earlier than usual for fear 
of being kilted off. The prince of Bears and 
his wife, who was heavy with child, travelled 
a long way. He kept saying every day* "It 
ts nut far from here, and near your father's 
village, that we will live this winter/" 

They came to a steep precipice and above 
it was a passageway into the mountain, "This 
is where my winter house is and where we 
shall stay, and our children shall be bom. 
Xoone may find us/ d There was a narrow path 
on a ledge above the precipice* .inti along this 
the prince led his wife very slowly. When 
they came to the entrance, the prince led the 
princess into the cavern. They were now safe 
from any hunter, as no one could get there. 
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Soon tilt princess gave birth 
to two Bear cubs. They were 
bright and grew last. the 
father soon began to train them 
as Bears are wont to do. 

At the village the people 
had not given up hope of find¬ 
ing their princess. Every day 
hunters would go out search¬ 
ing* and among them were her 
three older brothers. The 
youngest brother was the only 
one who hnd not ns yet gone 
with the hunters; and as they 
had come back without finding 
their sister, their relatives began 
to give up hope of ever finding 
tier. But the young brother 
said, “Wc have not really 
searcher! for her as vet, and my 
dog Mask and I may still trace 
her*” 

Soon they started out! and 
one day they arrived right 
below llie spot where the prince 
of Bears and his wife were 
living* that is^ at the foot of the 
rockslide. The dog began to 
howl wildly. The brother and his dog went back to the village, but he w r as 
certain he had stopped near the place where his sister was kept in captivity. 
His dog's wild howling lmd given him a warning. So, w r hi!e he was at home T 
he prepared himself to climb the steep sides of the mountain. 

Every time a group of hunters left the village lo search fur her, the Bear 
prince, her husband, knew the time when they set nut. and he would take 
his w ife and rufo^ into the inside part of the cavern. There they remained 
until he knew by his supernatural powers that they hail given up the hunt 
for the day. And he again felt relieved and confident. 

But one day he was down-hearted and would not eat or sleep. He 
said to his wife, +4 1 know now that 1 will soon be killed, for your brother and 
Mflesk, your dog. are about to took for me. Your brother is the one who w ill 
kill me. 

The young w'omati was sorry for the father of her cubs, but she was 
glad to know that her younger brother and her dog Mzesk were searching for 
her. She decided to watch for him and to help him in hit effort?. One day, 
while looking down from her abode, she saw her brother sitting at the foot 
of the slide, just below the den of the prince of Bears. Although she was 
very happy, she could not attract her brother's attention other than by 
taking a handful of snow, making it very hard, and leaving the imprint of 
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her hand on the snow. This bah of snow rolled 
down the side of the mountain and stopped at 
the young hunter's feet. He picked it up, and 
seeing the shape of the hand r>n it. he held it 
to Mark's nose to see if the dog would recogn¬ 
ize the stent. When M&sk smelt Lhc snow, he 
recognized his mistress's scent and liegan to 
howl furiously. The young brother looked up* 
and he saw something moving at the uinutb of 
the cavern. 

The Bear prince now told his wife, "I 
have not long to live, for my brother-in-law 
lias found nie. lp For a time Lhe princess was 
moved* [is she had begun to love him. Yet she 
was lonesome for her own people. 

The hunter and the dog Mask, together 
with the best hunters who had caught up with 
them* began to climb to the cavern. When they 
came close, the Bear prince called his wife, 
"[jet me go into my inner den. They will 
smoke me out, arid I'll tie helpless. Do not 
let them drag my carcass or mutilate me. 
After they have skinned me, tell them to burn 
my bones so that I may go on to help my chil¬ 
dren, At my death they shall take human form 
amt become skilful hunters. Now 9 before I go 
to my den, listen as 1 sing my dirge song 
This you must remember and take it lo your 
father. He will use it. My cloak be shall don 
as his dancing garment. His crest shall be 
Prince of Rears/* Then he went into his den, and 
-there he lay in wait for his brother-in-law who 
was to kill him. 

The young brolher and his followers, led 
by M;e&k p arrived, and he saw that Iils sister 
had two little children. At first he was very sad, 
but he made ready to kill her Bear husband. 
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She said, "No p von must not act hastily 
but kill my husband with respect. Do not 

spear him now. but smoke him out of his den. When lie comes out, kill him 
as he directs/' 


St? the young hunter gathered the branches of a large spruce tree and 
then placed them at the entrance uf the inner den and lit them. Soon the 
Prin t e of Bea rs was overcome wi til sin oke. II c ea me out, arid s ta nd i ng in 
front of his brat herd n-law p he said, "I will tell you when to kill me. First 
I will sing my dirge. This you will use after you have killed me. After my 
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death, my children will provide you with much 
wealth, for they shat] become Great hunters/' 

Then the Bear prince stood in front of hia 
brother-in-law and said, "( « and kill me with 
your spear, but do not [militate anti drag my body 
Oil the ground. 1 ' 

The princess's brother then took his spear, and 
guided by the Bear prince's hand, he drove the 
point into his heart. 

As &xjn as the Bear had died, the princess 
stood up and sang his dirge. Then she said to her 
brother, "Come, take the body of my children's 
father down to the village, but do not drag li nil 
the ground. When we have taken it down to the 
trail, we will skin it and then burn the remains so 
that he may return to his own people-” 

The young hunter and his companions carried 
the dead Bear, and skinned it when they arrived at 
the trail. When it was done, they set off for their 
own village. Upon reaching the house of the prim 
cess's father they were all happy. The great chief 
rejoiced at the sight of his i wo grandchildren, who 
now had assumed human form; but their way of 
walking was very awkward as they entered their 
grandfather's house. They took off their bear robes 
and were young boys. 

The princess related to her hither what had happened and said that her 
Bear husband had given him the Bear garment. The great chief * who was 
NegWiVon, now called in all his people and had his house-front decorated to 
represent the young woman’s adventure. 

As for the twin children, ihev were always restless Their mother went 
to her father and said, "Why do you nut erect a jiole upon which my 
children may climb. They are getting out of hand/* They were awkward 
in their walking; and whenever tht-v went'out they wore their lx j ur robes. 
They journeyed with Mask into the hs]ls. and the mother would hear the 
dog how ling at the Bear, So the people, on going out, would |Rjk| a grizzly 
or a moose or deer. This happened every day, and soon the chief's house 
was hi]] of food r and lie had many skins, lie became very wealthy. So he 
gave another feast, at which he erected a long pole. Upon this Iris gnnirf- 
children climbed, anti it w r as called the "play pole of the Bear." On this 
|Kik\ the two cub brothers, children of the princess, would climb and, 
looking away into the distance, call out. "There is the smoke of our grand¬ 
father's village, away into the mountains." Whenever they felt lonesome 
for their father, they stood upon their pole and gazed at the distant smoke. 

Every day I hey travelled into the hills, and soon their grandfather 
became the wealthiest man in the- country. The mother was very proud of 
her twins anti took good care of them. When the grandfather died anti 
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another chief succeeded him, (he young brothers took their bear garments 
and went into the hills, this time without Mask. They kept travelling until 
they reached the village of their grandfather, the great Hear chief. There 
they stayed forever. 

This happened in Ntgwa'on’s territory on the Naas River, and the 
tradition belongs to the Wolf house of Negwa'on at Larh'angida?. 

The Prin cess- Pleka-Up-Salmonberries, by Herbert Wallace, Kan- 
hada head-chief of the Gitsecs tribe of the Tsimsyan at Port Simpson; taken 
down in English by William Bey non in 1916. This was said by the informant 
to be the myth (adaorh) of origin of the Kunhadn clans in general. 

A young princess, daughter of a chief of the village of DzewanhtahJ 
i later known as Gidzarhlahl) on the lower Skeen a, went with other young 
women and many other people to pick salmon berries. They travel let! up the 
mountain and then down into a valley known as Dzemtrhalui (Full-of- 
Alder). After they had arrived on the other side of the valley, the young 
woman stepped in the dung of a bear and grew very angry. She made many 
insulting remarks about the bear while she gathered berries, which were 
plentiful. She anti her girl companions filled their boxes (kalenqurh) and their 
baskets until the sun was setting very- low. Then they started on the way- 
back home and placed the princess in the centre of their parly, 

As they were walking along, the basket which she was packing broke 
from her back and fell to the ground. The other young women of the party 
helped her to gather up her berries, and they fixed the broken basket. 
They resumed walking on their way home. But the basket broke away 
from her and spilled on the ground. Then she told her part} to go on ahead 
of her and to send someone up to earn- her basket for her. So most of them 
went away, and the others stayed to help her gather up her salmon berries 
and to fix the basket. They again resumed their journey, as it was now 
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getting late, and the snirt was almost set They had nearly reached the foot 
of the mountain when the basket broke once more. I fpon this, she sent the 
rest of her party down and declared that she would fix it and go on home 
by herself 

When again she had filled her Ejasket and was on her way down to the 
village, which was not very far; she saw coming towards her two men finely 
dressed. She thought they must have been sent from the village to help her 
Upon meeting them, one of the young men* a prince, asked her why it was 
that the basket would keep on breaking. She answered that she dad not 
know and was getting tired, 

"We were coming up anyway to help you, when the first of your party 
arrived at the village. She told us about you and your mishaps, and we 
came right on." the young prince said to her. 

The young man shed told his companion to take the fruit basket on 
his Ejark, which he did. And the princess and the young man lingered behind 
talking for a little while, Then the young man said, ''Come, let u fl be going, 
it is getting ctarkl” And they went on. 

When lhe first of she party arrived at the village and told the people 
abouL the princess, they at once sent two helpers. These young men on 
their way up met the second party and were told that the princess was 
only a short distance behind. The young men, coming upon the spot where 
she had dropped her basket, found a large quantity of berries on the ground, 
but she no longer was there. They called her and hunted every where for her, 
yet could find no trace of her, She was lost. 
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They gave up searching for her and on 
their way back to the village detected her 
footprints between two bear tracks. This 
observation the two young men communicated 
to the rest nf the village. Jt then occurred to 
I he people that Bears had joined her P because 
she had called the Bear had names when she 
had stepped in his dung. The conclusion was 
reached that the young woman had been kid¬ 
napped by the Bears. 

The princess and the prince (whom she 
thought was a relative) kept on walking toge¬ 
ther, while the other young man carried the 
basket ahead until they arrived at a tillage 
which was strange to her. The young man then 
led her tip to his father's house and left her 
standing outride the door while he went in. The 
young man's father, who was chid of this 
village, asked his son if he had brought back 
the young woman he had gone for; and he 
repliedi "Yes* she is standing outside/' The 
chief sent one of his daughters out in call the 
stranger. 

The daughter went out and said to the 
young woman, "Waidsusih suhna dsin" (Well, 
sister-in-law, now come in). The berry picker 
stepped in and was seated at the back of the 
house. 

She sat there without a movement lor some 
time; then someone touched her on the back, 
and she turned. A little woman standing there 
whispered to her, "Take your earrings off and 
throw r them into the fire/ 1 This she cfiiL But 
before they had time to burn, the little woman 
ran to the fire and took them out* Then she 
[secretly] asked her if she knew who had taken 
her. She could not tell. So the old woman 
informed her l hat the Bears had caught her 
"Well, be very careful in everything you do 
and say* The reason why they have taken 
you is that you called them bad names when 
you stepped In their dung while picking berries. 
Now every time you go out [to relieve yourself]■ 
always dig a hole first; and when you have 
finished, cover tt up with dirt* Then take off 
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your (one of your] copper bracelets and place it on top. I will help you in any 
way I can and will always keep you well informed. Here you may eat* without 
fear, the salmon, the crabapplcs, ihe salmon berries., and the blackberries 
which they offer you. 1 " 

After the chief had prepares! a feast, the first thing that she partook of 
w H as salmon. Then she ate crahapptcs and salmon berries and was satisfied. 
And then she was married to the bear prince. 

The next morning the young prince said to his wife* 4J Vou go out and 
gather some wood for the fire while l will try and get ssnnn j salmon." This 
she did in company with her skiers-in-law. who never left her alone hut 
kept watch over her. The voting woman came to a very old iree which was 
rotten and proceeded to knock it down and split it up. They packed the 
wood on their kicks and carried it hack to their home and placed their 
load in a pile similar to those which the other women of the house made. 

The young woman's bowels were about to move, so she went out. But 
one of her sisters-in-law accompanied her. Following the instructions of the 
little old woman, she dug a hole, and after she had done fitting, she arose , 
filled the bote with sand, took off one of her bracelet#!and placed it on top of 
the little mound. As soon as she had finished, the sister-indaw lifted the 
bracelet with a stick and carried it into the house for the people to examine 
it. Alter a careful examination, the chief said that he knew now that she 
had a g<K»d reason to fuss over the Bears dung that she had stepped in. 
I lers was so much finer than theirs. 

At the time when she expected her husband to arrive home, she made a 
big fire out of the wood which she had gathered; and when her husband came 
in from fishing, his cloak was wet. He took ti off and shook it over the fire; 
As he did this, the lire was put out. Then ihe little old woman came and 
whispered in her ear, 'Mdon’t you gather dry wood again. These people 
never use dry wood but wood that lies tinder water by the edge uf the 
river. That's the kind they burn/ 1 

On the next morning the young woman, in company with her sbters-in- 
law, went down to the water's edge and gathered wet wood. But very soon 
she made up her mind to escape, if she had a chance. After living in the 
house some time, she again prepared for her husband*# return, making a tire 
of this wet wood- After she had done this, her husband entered, again took 
off his cloak which was wet, and shook it over the fire. Instead of being put 
out, the fire blazed, up brighter, and the husband was very pleased with his 
wife for the kind of wood that she had gathered. 

Then the old woman came to the young princess and told her that 
tomorrow would he her chance to escape. To do this she must take her two 
sisters-in-law and tie them to two stumps along the edge of the bank, Then 
she would run away along the river path which would take her towards the 
mouth of the river. There she would meet another prince who would be 
spearing seals. 

i)n the break of day the young woman's husband got up and put on his 
Bear robe and w r ent up the river to fish for salmon. His wife, as soon as he 
left, called her sister-in-law and started off down river for wood. The young 
women kept on down this path; and although the sisters wanted to gather 
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the wood dose to the house, the 
young wife would not listen but 
said she thought the wood was 
much better farther down stream. 
So they kept on going until they 
came to two stumps, There they 
began 10 gather wood and pile it 
against these slumps. When they 
had gathered enough, the two 
young sisters-in-law stood up to 
the stumps so that the young 
woman could tie on their loads. As 
they stood like this, the young 
woman fastened them to the 
stumps instead, and a shortdistan- 
ce away she told them to wait 
for her until she had tied her 
own wood upon her back. 

As soon as she was out of their 
sight, she ran as fast as she could 
down river to escape. The two 
sisters, finding that they were 
securely tied, shouted and strug¬ 
gled to get Free. One of them 
managed it, untied her sister, re¬ 
turned to the village, and gave 
warning [hat their sister-in-law 
had run away. When the Bears 
heard this, they called in the 
Grizzly Bears and other Bears and 
started in pursuit. 

The young woman had now 
taken io the hills and was running 
fast. Upon reaching the top of a 
mountain 1 she looked down the 
other tide and a young man in 
a canoe spearing seals on a rock*. 
She knew him to be the one that 
the old woman had told her 
about. So at once she ran down 
ami came out at a point 1 where 


she shouted to the young man in 
the canoe, “Take me in your 
canoe. Then you may have my father's toppers (hayarlsken)/' But the canoe- 
man did not reply or move. She shouted again, "Take me in your canoe, 
and you shall have plenty of decorated boxes (huhawhlken)," But he paid no 
heed whatsoever and kept right on spearing scab. Then she railed out 
again, "Dzaradilaw, lake me, and you may marry nuT' The Bears now had 
come very dose to her heels. 

1 Above ih? [rimil EfuJm'jruJ. -tannery. 

E A LtlJe .itKivr Itw pUir wherp Chr A)cHUl4tf OlftMty. <rt the Distall Rjyrr, E i nlujlrd. 

1 Thij roclc u opcKMile thre B.A. riJinriHF *1 P&St EaalnfctiHiL 
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108, Bear Mother and one cub. 
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110. Bttir Mother and cub* (T&Ull)- 


When Dzaradilaw heard this, he tapped the canoe with his paddle, and 
It gave a loud ring. Right away it was at the fdtt of Lhe young woman. It 
was made of copper {mteecn). The princess jumped into the canoe, and the 
Bears wanted to catch her; hut the young man tapped his canoe, and it 
moved off from the shore* The Bears, assuming human form, asked the 
canoeman to bring back the woman or dse they would kill them both. 
This Dzaradilaw refused to do and declared that if he went back to shore he 
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would put them nil to death. This threat made the Bean angry, anti they 
changed back to their animal form and started in to swim after tile canoe. 
The canoe did not move; but as soon as the Bears came near, Dz a radii aw 
took his club (garoerya), a supernatural dub with a mouth, and threw 
it in the water among (he Bears, The (magical) dub killed them all and then 
returned to Dzaradilaw. 

While the young woman remained seated in the canoe h a lizard iksihik) 
came from the direction of Dzaradilaw', but she would nut took at it. She 
looked at her new husband instead and smiled and laughed. As soon as 
the lizard reached her feet, it disappeared. The canoeman had been putting 
his wife to a test, just to see whether she would be frightened. He himself 
was a supernatural being. He then called her to him in the stern of the 
canoe, and she went to him without fear. He bade her look through his hair 
(which was very long, as was the custom of those days], to see if she could 
find any fleas. She looked through hi* hair and found frugti. She then 
picked them off and made a noise with her teeth an if she wem eating them, 
but she threw them over her shoulder into the waiter. This Is the reason w hy 
ihere are frogs in the water down to the present day. The man was glad to 
know that his wife would not get frightened whatever he tried to do. 

They then made for the home of Dzamdilaw;and when near it T he turned 
to her and said, “You are now my wife and I will take good care of y ou and 
love yon p although I have another w ire 1 . She is not very good, that is why 
I am out here gathering seals for her benefit That is what she wants. Now 
heed this warning: when ynu hear her eat, she will make much noise, but 
ynu must not look out. You must keep hidden until she lias gone out of 
sight. She is very wicked and has killed all my wives/" 

I hen they arrived at the home of Dzaradilaw. It was on the edge of a 
take. When they reached the shore, the first wife came down to meet them. 
She was pleased with his new wife.and made much of her. The husband 
then spoke to his older wife, saying, "Be careful, don't do the same thing 
to her as you have done to my former wives, or you will be put to death 
yourself/* The matron promised that she would take good care of the new 
wife, for she saw T no reason to hurt her. The older wife at once prepared 
food and had a large feast of sal mort be tries, preserved crabupples, ant! dried 
meat. 

After the supper, Dzaradktaw anil 3us young wife retired, ami the older 
wife slept by herself. Before the break of day, the young man got up and 
went out in his canoe, but only after lie again bad warned his mrw r wife not to 
look out while the older woman was eating, as she was a wicked spirit who 
would devour her sou). 

Very soon the princess heard a great noise in the corner of the house 
where her husband bad left the seals. She at once knew that it was the other 
wife making her meal of seals. So she securely wrapped her head and w ould 
not look out. When Wolverine Woman had finisher! her meal of seals h she 
lit a fire and prepared a meal for her husband. Then she called the younger 
wife and asked her to eat some of the food which was ready fur her. 
But the princess did not. As soon as the seal hunter arrived on "the bench, 
the older wife went down to meet him. He asktd her how his younger 

1 llrr name m Walctrm nawiiii. WdSmffi^, art** Jin* !■□ hcej? lavtoriaiHli, Navru* la rm Iflittul like _ 

bat not IP birjr; iti pant afe \ik& EIium* 4T a tjof. 
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wife was. She replied that she had 
just eaten her ftK«l. The young 
man then walked up to the 
house, anil the older wife l>egnrt 
to pack up seals which he had 
gathered i He embraced his 
young wife anti wanted her 
again to be very careful. I ler 
safety depended on herself. 


Next morning the young man 
went out a* usual, and he again 
gave warning to his young wife, 
who promised to tic careful* She 
dropped oil to sleep, and in the 
middle of her sleep -die heard a 
great noise. She forgot the 
warning, sprang up, and looked 
on. The older w r ife, who was 
devouring a whole seal, choked, 
and her mouth was full of bones. 
She could hardly 
throat* Then she 
roar and reached out 1 
hand in the direction of L m 
wife. She took aw.is hergowl and 
ate it. The young woman drop* 
[red dead, 


Somehow the husband now 
felt that something had gone 
wrong, So he came back quickly. 

The old wife again met him at 
the shore, and he asked her how 
hts young wife was. She replied 
that she was still sleeping. He 
then went up Lo the house and 
saw her lying on the couch seem¬ 
ingly asleep. But when lie 
pulled off her robe, he saw 
that her face was smeared 

with blood, and she was dead lit Bear Mother -mil cab taut hern Haidat, 
Dzaradiluw grew very angry, 
and took his club and threw' it 

at the older wife. The club bit the woman's head off, and the body and head 
fell to the ground- But the head again joined the body. The club cut it off 
again. This was repeated a few Limes until the young man took oul a poison 
that he had concocted out of the plants called devil's club and skunk cab¬ 
bage, and ruhired ii on the cut made on the Iwwly, In that way 
Wolverine Woman, After he had killed her, be opened her body, 

and went over to his young wife. He waved the heart over mei 
D otty. After he had waved ii four times, the young woman opened her eyes 
and stood up. She was in good health and soon gave birth to a child, a boy r 
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The husband bathed the boy and stretched him until he was a good 
size ami able to run about. He taught him how to hunt and shoot the bow 
and arrow. This the boy learned quickly, for he was like his father, super¬ 
natural. 

One day, a dumber of men who were brothers of ihe former wife came to 
the house. They brought a large quantity of meat, berries, and other foods 
for their sister. This they had done every year. They asked for their sister„ 
and Dzaradilaw told them that she had gone to visit them the day before, 
rind he asked them if I hey had not met her, but they had not. Then he iphl 
his wife to take the boy, their son, into the canoe and to sit read) with him* 
for these men would be ven angry when they found out the truth. 

The brothers started in to smell around, because they suspected that 
their sister had died, and they tried to find traces of her. The youngest 
of them went up to the spot where his sister was buried, and he began to 
uncover the ground. When Dzarrtdilaw saw this, he took his magical club, 
jumped into his canoe, and tapped ii with the dub. Immediately it shifted 
into the middle uf Lhe stream. The brother^ who bad now uncovered the 
bod)' of their sister, took it out and carried it away into the hills, and they 
disappeared. 

The young man came hack to his house Lind told his wife that he was 
going tu lake her ami the boy to her own home. He told her to be careful 
with the boy and not to let him mingle with the people as long as he was 
growing, but that, after he was full grown, he could mix with them. If he 
were to do this before the right time, he would lose his supernalunil gifts. 

DzaradUaw gathered up a canoe load of food and furs for the use of the 
young woman and their child when they reached their destination. After 
he had completed the preparations and the woman and child were seated 
m the canoe, he tappet! It with his club, and the canoe at once Ian'led in 
front of the village of his wife. When he had finished unloading the canoe 
tin ihe beach, he vanished and returned to his own home. 

The young woman and her son walked up to her father's house and w ent 
In. The [K-ople in the house were frightensd, because they thought that shy 
had become a spirit. They lugged her to go away and not to hurt them. 

I ler answer was that she was not really dead. As soon as the people realized 
that she was alive, they were very glad and made much nf her. Her father 
w as pleased w ith her boy, who was white and very handsome The daughter 
told the chief, her father, that she had many things on the beach. These 
were immediately packed up into the chief's house. The people and chief 
w r ere proud of the young son, and they made him a prince and were happy. 

The mother had not forgotten the warning of the boy's father not to let 
him mix with the people, that this would make him sick and that he would 
get the diarrhoea and make a mess whenever In- sat. As she could not keep 
him secluded, it truly happened. He wlih very nieasy, and this made the 
people angry. They "now began tu have no use for him. Then the chid, 
tiring of this and finding that she boy was weakening every day, called 
some of his men together, anil they built a House ill a little bay 1 not far from 
the village and filled it with food and wood. 

* t Hill'd OxfhiIbIvvU. |fi I hi svUtb«U* i* irlJLii* ni MrtUtiillj. 
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114. B*ar Mother haklttig cub. 


When the house was finished,, the mother took her son there, and he at 
once became well and grew u|> to a large size* The father had prepared 
weapons for his son to use, and he had taught him how to shoot. So the boy 
now took out the slingshot (ga/m) Linings, made out of a piece of leather, 
and he practised in the use of this weapon. 

One day just about dark, he saw a large bird in the water, took hi# 
slingshot, and struck it. When lie hit it. it made a sound as of copper. 
And there at the water’s edge below the house, stood a copper canoe. 

The boy became frightened, ran up to the house, and told his mother. 
She knew- w hat this was and said, "Son. that ip vnur father's canoe." 

They went down the beach to sec it. It was emptv. They pulled it out 
or the water, broke it up in pieces, and began to make a large number of 
copper shields (hayaetsk) out of it. also earrings, bracelets, and a belt. As the 
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mother and her child were secluded i the people 
on the other side could hear the hammering of 
copper even' day and wondered what it could 
mean. The young people of the village made fun 
of this noise and called over to them. But the mother 
and son paid no attention and kept right on making 
coppers and other objects. They laid them along¬ 
side rhe fire and inside of a partition* which was 
called ihe pelawkP: and they placed some of these 
coppers against the wall* of the house \hah\qtn\. 

One night the son said to his mother, "Go 
and see my uncle and tell him that l want to many 
his daughter." 

Hi* mother took a basket and put in the copper 
belt and bracelets as presents fnr the girl her son 
wanted to marry. She went to see the boy's aunt 
and spoke to her. "Although l H m afraid to come, 
yet [ have done it, for my son sent me; and I bring 
these presents that I may speak. He wants to marry 
your daughter." Then she placed the basket 1 filled 
with bracelets and the copper licit 1 at her feet. 

The aunt replied that she would tell her husband 
■oid do all she could in the way of helping her son in 
i he fulfilment of his plea. The aim t now went and 
told her husband ahouL it. The uncle did not know 
what to reply, as this young man had Ix-eri made 
fun of s because lie had made such a mess when he 
was small. The people had not yet forgotten. 

So the chief sent one of his slaves to look at 
the place where the young man now lived and to come 
back with the news of what he saw. The slave went* looked ki F and saw 
the young man sitting at the rear of the house. He ivas very bright and 
handsome, and everything in the house was shining. The young man was 
surrounded by bright coppers and ornaments. The slave told his master 
that the young man must \w a supernatural being [mirhtt&rh), because he 
was Loo bright to look upon* The uncle then sent the slave back to call 
the young man to him. 

The slave went back and said to the mother of the young man, "His 
uncle wants him to come at once and marry his daughter to-night." 

The young copper-ntaker at once went to his uncle's house, married his 
daughter, and stayed in the house of the unde. He sent for the copper 
shields (haymstsk) which he had prepared and gave them to the uncles and 
the grandfather of his young wife. His mother did likewise, to the aunts and 
grand fa i her of the girl. But she gave copper bracelets (i*rc5/i«?r * instead of 
copper shields. 

1 A £rartilt , Mi ihJ'.U: il EIht THF of ■ turn.'*. 

1 J'riulr tir baiiel in lSe t4 a wedmr. 

■ LaLI«| tarn when LE Li En Uw fun* <4 A ttJtwt, mud M«*, m ii*n il I# JtL«t a bell* 
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The father and mother and relatives of 
the bride now came forward and gave presents 
to the hridei furs, salmon, grease, and other 
foods. This is called tugyin. Then the father 
spread a robe over his daughter and son-in-law. 
This is known as sjtwqs* After this wedding 
ceremony, the young man now wanted to have 
■ a large feast and tn call all the people, A 
canoe was sent to alt the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Metlakatla to bring at I the people 
to the wedding feast. 

The guests arrived at the house of the young 
man s uncle anil sat ready they were feasted 
by the young man, and during this feast he 
said to them, "I am now going to take names. 
My first name will be Nuksayam 1 , the second 
ffahlqanem-hayietsk. This last was to be his 
name as a thief. When the feast was over, the 
people returned to their own homes. 

The young man then called some of his 
new companions* for he wanted to go hunting 
seals a short distance from Metbkatb. They 
started on this trip; and, when nearing a rock 
upon which were seals, he said to his companions, "Lie down in the bottom 
of the canoe, and don't look out. For you must not see them," So they 
did, and the young mail nnw opened his bn* under him and look nut the 
club which lii> father had given him, also a spear which he had also received 
from his father. He cast the club {kawtri)\ into the water, and it imme¬ 
diately dashed fur the seats, chewed their hecks, and killed them on the 
spot. The dub then came back. Then the young hunter said in his com¬ 
panions, "Get up, and gather the seals!" They at once got up and made 
for the rock, which was covered with dead seals. He added, "We will 
now go to the beach, build a tire, and clean these seals.” So they paddled 
to the beach and used their h re-sticks.* They made a Large fire anti started 
in to dean the seals ierhir J by burning all the hair off and scraping the 
hide. They cut them open and cleaned the inside. While the sun stood 
in the middle of the sky , they pm all their seals into the canoe and started 
back fur the village. The people were surprised to see so many seals* they 
could hardly believe what they saw* 

The young man then handed a seal apiece to each of his companions. 
He gave ten to his father-in-law and five to carh of the uncles and grand- 
fathers of his wife, tt was for these people that he had gone hunting. The 
chief had all these seals cooked 4 , and he sent a canoe to all the neighbouring 
villages to come and feast with him. 

* T□‘-■TMfcjr-a-FTfefiu. Thl, ui» fen the miliN! 0 i a l-auflt ihuw who hud tiren Mm ih-* n!• kn;LhiT-, 
a Tkyifn r marl* c<i vm>- <lr> ml «Ar Ubt htnjl of i¥rl LttLrl. A Hint *tirk wii> Uunl Oft [he ftOimd, and 
UMPtJMf, a murvip OfW. w-m inCm llir lim. Tin* hwmwI wu* ihru irwk L>> pevt'Kr ><n the fir«. Tlw 

IrkUriu p[«xJijtTil ilir Itrr. 

1 The Way CC^kli »mli m any jiipuL vroi lu ilijt M hnk i*i 1 \ft M f-mivL HP] 1.1 rill il ivl! !i hnfe Ahcf 

thp**r hail bma U.krn mil. rmw« wji pl*mi nt the Lkft Ebr »ral m ihe mrn| w.l* tiid u nra mat -jf 

m«w ami wrapswHl up Ln pwHWL then II WU fr»«l«L with fiiciJi. A larjr iirp w..m bliUl uu lup an4 |rtf ihi-re 
u n ii.I Eire: meat wan cuofced. 
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They all arrived and again entered the house: of the chief for the feast. 
He then seated them all round hb house and placed before each group large 
and long wooden platters, ]n front of each individual was placed a wooden 
dish. Then the cooked seal was brought out, and the people started in u* 
regale themselves. After eating they went back to their own home* taking 
with them the remnants of the food (j«cb). 

The young hunter went batik for seals with Mime companions and again 
filled his canoe. The people were astonished, as the seal is a very hard 
animal to get. So the news spread to the different villages of the coast 
that seals could be had any time here from this young man. The people 
came and thought seal meat from him* ^saying in furs. 

One day, the young man called hb mother and said, "Well, mother, 
you go and buy some mountain goat fat from the other people." The 
mother did as she was told and took a canoe filled with furs to purchase 
mountain-goat fat. She bought a canoe load of mountain-goat fat, but she 
did not know for what purpose her son wanted it. 

The time had now' come when the Indians woo Id gather up their 
equipment and starL for the Nass River (KloOeems), where they fished 
the oolachcn {'wok), This they dried and smoked or boiled down for the 
oik 1 The young man went with his people to the Nass River but did not go 
direct, as b the custom now’. They stopped at what now is called Japan 
Point 1 and the next clay at Larhkayawn (the present Vemoy Island). They 
slaved there overnight. The voting man hunted seals every day and was 
always getting many of them. I Tom there they went on their way to 
the Nass River and stopped at the mouth of Kncmas, a river. It w r as 
here that the people gathered the red sand from w hich to make their red 
paint. They proceeded from this point to the Nass River, and there they 
stayed at a point called Ahikusawrhs. a little trelow the present Fishery Ray. 
Here they gathered (he oolachen and made grease and prepared other food*. 
After amassing a large quantity of oolachen, they at once piled up enough 
wood and stones to use in cooking the oolachen to extract the nil. They 
made boxes in which to cook the fish. Then they made a yeMk (a prong of 
wood to carry hot stone* with) and a gl&o (a spoon with holes in it to lake 
hot stones out of a vessel filled with water or any hot liquid). They 
planted post* in t he- ground and erected them as high as one could 
teach: they made ropes and fastened then crosswise, oil which to hang ihe 
oolachen to dry in the sun. 

After about nnc moon m the Nnss they had finished gathering the 
fish and making the grease. Dzaradilaw called hb people to him and said, 
"I don't want you people to wait for me. I’m going to give a feast to all the 
inhabitants under the sea, and you had better go on home now . 11 

He started in to build a houses and white he was building it he saw' that 
the river was getting very dry. So he mover! down farther to a point (below 
the present Millbay) and erected anot her house. This house, when cample* 
ted, was light and completely sealed by the gum of the spruce. 


1 This wndd hr about Ktfcnjjfy the- |m3j»a nrnftfh d 1-trki?*, 
1 ICftrwhlllU Placf-af-sand-bari—In. 
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He Look his canoe 
and went to call ail the 
monsters of the deep sea 
and the rivers. He jour¬ 
neyed south as far as 
VYetstic (now Bella Bel¬ 
la) and landed at a 
place inhabited by a 
monster. He took out 
the barbed spear that 
had been given him by 
hb father and said, "Ya- 
11 j . Grizzly ana woman. ragundsk invites the wa¬ 

ter, 1 p For he had now 

assumed the name of hb father, Yaragunosk, for these invitations. Then 
he cast his spear into the water. The spear, being supernatural, woidd 
repeat this imitation to the monster. 

At each place he would drop down some fat into the water to feed the 
monsters. He repeated this invitation to all the monsters of the deep that he 
wanted to have at his feast, and he then went back to die Nass and made 
ready for hb guests. He wailed, and on the day of the feast a large number of 
monsters were seen heading up the Xass River. All of them wore different 
decorations,, some a mother-of-pearl fill, others a shellfish, others with 
seaweed (pN!iej) t others a white belly [makhktmhen). Still others were lying 
or swimming upside down (sara^^y™),, and a few were ready to swim into 
the house i'iihtafhlohlkk 1 These visitors assembled in front of Dzaradi law's 
house, and the water rose above the house. They entered and sat round 
his house. The young man then brought out the fat that his mother had 
given him, and this he proceeded to distribute to his guests. They feasted 
on it. 

After they had Finished eating, the host stood at the rear of the house 
and spoke to them thus, J T have called you all together to erect a pole 
to-morrow on this spot.” The monsters agreed to this and promised that 
they would do the work the next evening, not during the day. So the next 
day. after sunset, they assembled together and began to erect a large stone. 
Gradually they put it up on end; but when it was almost upright, daylight 
came, and the monsters could not complete their work. They put another 
rock against il and left it leaning. Then they scattered to their various 
homes. 

[Note: The rock, still leaning, may be seen to this day, a little below 
Mill hay. The father of the young princess was of the Wolf crest (Larhkibu ). 
and the mother was of the Raven crest (Kanhada). As they belonged to a 
royal family, the names and crests were adopted by the Kanhada dans. 
The names adopted from the different decorations of the Black fish ('tf .TfJif) 
and also the names taken by Dzaradslaw are still preserved by the Kanhada 
families of the Giftkartiteehl tribe.] 

The name of the myth is The-Brincess-Pkks l 'p-Salmonherries, and the 
season of its happening was in the Moan-of-theTIumpbuck-Salruon (in 
August). 



1 The** words briaiue {ndilkul 


gif dikfi In thb hmebatd. 
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Illustrations 

52, hindCarved out oi argillite I To the left) Imitation of a figure-head on a wiling *hip. 

(Centre) The tWo young Grizzlies approaching the wrry picker. (Right i The 
berry picker perplexed or annoyed- (Collected by G. J. H. Kcattey in Alaska 
before I2 s j inches length. I'hntog. No. n3(K4> I 

53, Argillite statuette showing* back to bark. the young berry picker and the Grizzly 

Bear, She U carrying a basket on her back by mean* of a pack-strap from the 
shoulder* (X.M.C.* Cd. 6 inches., Ffrotog. Dlv* p J-38S). 

54, Lid of ap argEHLu 1 SkjJi with carving^ by Charley Edenuw; it represents the two young 

Grizzlies capturing the berry picker. The background* are filled with stylized 
eyes, ears, wings, bathers, which may allude to the Riven. Fine cro«^hatching 
Lind a border ot grooved godroons (From Aamnsan, Vancouver, A curio dealer"-, 
collection acquired the N.M.C., in 1908, VU-B-515. 1 V x long x S'" wide X 

H tf thick. $M£; Photog. DLv. h 77036). 

5?. The young Grizzlies rapturing the berry picker, in an argillite group by Charley 
Ldensnw. {N-M-C., Vll-B-751, Dawson Collection, I8S5. 5 L V H high x 10.14" 
Song x 2 ] j." wide. N,M,C., Phoiog. Div, f 91167, 91 IAS).. 

$&, The reverse side of No. 55. showing she woman prostrate (.two representations of the 
woman, at two Hicteasmf moment in the storyL 

57. The berry pirker, prostrate, kidnapped by the young Grizzlies; repeated twice, to 
right and left* Oil her head, in one of her figures (repeated four times), she wears 
a Layer hat of distinction (skit)* In the L-efllrt, she is sliowm holding a cane while 
walJcing on the mountain trail. Carved, like Nos, 54, 55, by Charley Edensaw. 
This is one of his best rompuritinns, The Frog, on iioei side, show* that the young 
WWMD beloved to a Ravcn-Frpg dan i Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago. Phrtto No. 44240. Catalogue No, 14373: Skit!an factually, 

Musset t|. Collected by Lieut, F, Scnwwfka, presumably in 18S.H. 

5H. I he f Frizz be- capturing the berry picker. The young woman here Is repeated five t irncs, 
twice at the tup, and three times, prostrate. The Bear* appear in three figures, 
t wo at the tup on both sides, and one to the lower left, just inver l he young woman 
whose arm is round his paw. The Frog stands for the Raven-Frog crest of the 
captive. The Mountain-Goat, witlr a single horn, in the lower Centre, is part of 
the mountain liarkgrnund, The humandike face to the lower right may be of one 
of the hunters, his hunting dub being in the foreground dose lu his right. This is 
ojwoF I he finest carvings of the best period (Field Museum uf Nat. Hisl. t Chicago. 
Photo No. 44478. Catalogue No. 14573. Collected by Lieut. F. Srhvaib, 
at Sktdegute, presumably in I ££3). 

59, The berry picker kidnapped by the young Grizzlies, who stand on both sides of her, 
holding her bead down while she is or (Pirate. (Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
S r * * s 1 Obtained in 1916. N.M.C., 10045, 10046b 

6f K r l he Grizzly Bear kidnapping The young woman* holding her in hi-* mouth. Twice 
repeated, once at both ends of the panel. The other stylized figures are in the old 
*ty!e p meaningless: Raven hold Eng a person ip \m hill, an animal with toflgUe 
thrust nut, I he Eagle. The Thundcrbird P etc, This fine old panel belong* to the 
1830-1£40 period 4 Peabody Muwum, haleru, Mas*,, No. E-3496). 

61. In one of the Finest pipe-panel groups of the I 8304S4D period: (Centre,) The Beat 

embrace s the Woman and projects his tongue Into her dlOUlh. Other stylized 
figures of the same early period. Collected by Lieut. Charles Wilke* in 1838 in 
the Course of the U.S. Exploring Expedition under fib command. I r .s. National 
Museum 25£6 (arr. 1367). 15 inches long. 

62. The Grizzly Boar with a human body, holding the berry picker who hangs p head down. 

from his mouth: a bird with a long bill un his back, in a smalt Argillite panel, dating 
back to about iB7th (Peabody hiusenm, Kiiwvard University. REndgi: Collection. 
R 17£ 34 J cm long. RN<C* P SflSO, 99-4}. 
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63. The Grimly Boar with the berry packer hanging upside down from his nwiuth, On a 

rotem |kjIi: which also contain*, in tho centre„ the Raven;and abovi;, Shark A\ uina it 
with longue protruding A line Skfcfccate pole wlih hdtow back i N.M.L'., \ II -B- 
750, Collerled in ISS5 bv G. M. Dawron* 21H inches high, Pboiqg. Div H , 

7 7032)* 

64. The Griwrly Bear, at the ban: of the pole t holding the young woman upside down in 

hU irnw. Fjrogb emerging from hU even, tu show that the appropriate crest here 
is the Raven-Frog. (Above) The Whale holding a neat in his mnuth. (Ac the 
tup i A sorcerer with a bone in the septum of hi?: n«isc p and in regalia -Sirsan 
rapturing whale* in hi* (rap- Here SuWfi ha* a w hale under his feet, .mil another 
Hh n his head (Alaska Historical Mutual ,u Junenu; in the collect icm of Judge 
Wkkertham bought in t^-12 but assembled, about 1900. 1^ inches high:, 

65. The Grtwrlv Kiting up; the face of the young woman, upside down, between hi* hind 

legBj hi* lung tongue bridging the distance between tin: two faces. (Centre) Bear 
Mother with the kbret of high rank in her lower lip, (Top) Presumably the 
Raven w ith the skil and two Frogs on his head, A SkM™te (probably Tanu I 
can ing of tine quality; co* (Amcr, Mus. Nat, Hist.* N\i\ 16 1156, 1130% 

66. The Grixzlv (at the base of the pole holding the young woman upside down, lei 

hit teeth and between his forEpaWH. (Centra) The Tb underbid, and the Whale 
under hi" feet, (Next |o the top) Hie Raven holding in his hill the Frog, head 
down. (Topi The Grbr.lv Bear. The eyes are ol aba Lone inlay, and the teeth of 
the Bear and Thundefined nre of whalebone. This look?likeGeorg*Smith'work, 
of SkidegnlC [Amtr. Mils, Nat, Hist,, N,Y + 16J/2i3L 22713r„ 

67. The Grizzly carrying the young Woman iiwuy- The animal on his head b tliL’ dog 

Mse^k, The person at the top b ;i Greek DrthodoK bishop, lie the altar. 

a in Fire on his. head, and holding up a chalice in his hands. Similar subjects were 
used in a few northern Haida tLitem poles in southern Alaska (Cf, /X p rm Pfiks, 
h -106, 1071. A very fine aiding (Amer. Mos. Nat. Hist., N. Y. 16,1 /2330b 

6fi- The Grizzly and the you tig woman carried away in the usual way. It o interesting 
to compare this piece with the previous one for their stylistic differences, an they 
4Fc from the same hands. The upper half contains the Raven holding down his 
bill, and the human face upside down, a i on gue being thrown like a bridge between 
chertii, in a traditiortal way (Am. Mu*. Nat. Hist.* N.Y. 16,1/2333), 

60, The young berry picker carried away* by the Grizzly, &u shown in a panel. 
Here ihe b shown In three different pustum* and [he Rear, in two. The figure 
at the right Convey* the prrtiture Cjf (he "sacred hull and row" (Denver Art 
Museum. 4^T high x * long * l W f thick. QHt-10-9). 

70. The Grizzly and the berry picker in the H -=sacred bull and cow " position. Over the 

Qear 1 h htHd, the Frog crest, By thu S I( carver, Isaac Chaprrtan. ■' Mun h: ipiiI 
Miacvm, EVince Rupert. Cunningham Coltertkm, Photo bv Arthur Vnt\\ 
N.M.C. IWA, 121 41. 

71. The Grizzly and the vEiung woman in the smu- relationship and position as in Xo. 7fl. 

The Rear, astride thu Or I op us, ihe tentacles ol which stretched logcthtr. -ill 
except one at the hack of the Rear, form part of (he pip- stem TM3. Nat. Mu:-, 
Washington. N.M.C,, |950 P 113-1L 

72. In a pipe group: .i man rugL^ltFig with a woman who, her hack lu him, U being ried 

with a rope. A sea m.immal captured by a man who holds Is by the tall. The Bear 
curled upon li is back. The Ra ve u also oil his back, his beak half open, Al I i Hew 
form a pancl-Ilke pipe stent of argillite, with the lip of the stent of whale bone. 
Most m thy figure? here, except few the sea mammal, rapresenl the abduction of 
She berry picker, "llie Bear passing the rope around her here ha* as.-Jnmed a human 
appearance. The Raven stands for (he unual crest, Raven-Frog (In the photo of 
Doty C<tlh-ction, X.M.C^ 4CiS64i. 

73* Another pipe, almost similar, by I he virlte Skidmte carver. The Bear and the woman 
face each other m the nsthem-Asia leg-ud-lilp sitiirtg position, the right band 
of the Woman in tltr Bear's motltll K atwl the Bear's left in her eye socket. The second 
Bear, liack to back wilh the woman, props her up. Hlti? the Frog and thr Raven, 
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forming pari of the pipe *.tem + art' mernt Tor the clan emblem in fulL r l heir reti- 
pmral position nm nllu^iof? to the episode enacted in the other part 4 t>T the two 
pipes. These ft-miirkabte illustrations nf a mylh an- from the ha mis of one of ihu 
liesl Slddegnle rarver*, perhaps Skm^ktuv or 1 hivkl Sflu ki-speuri? himself iln the 
photo of Dar Colled iiin. N,M,Cn 46Sti-i). 

74. The Grizzly embracing ihe berry picker ridfe'way?*. She wear- a Cap on h«f h;sir F which 
flows down. I'ndcr her, in the opposite direction. is another repre*«natbfi of the 
captive, whose Teal tire- reV«d dotras, The animal, silting with its bark lo the 
young woman, it Gear Mother with 4 Cub on her head artd the Other at hi-r feel h 
IKi^ last wearing a sJh/. a> a mark of distinct kin, on his head. Out of her eyes 
emerge ihu BVmboJie Frogfl (McGill Uuiv r Museums, Montreal, XAUC , WM 8 . 
92D5&), 

7?. (Top) The Thunderbird wtih curved bill, and a crescenl-likc decoration around hi> 
fare, a hale. Mis human hands rc-t on hi* kiltx> F between his folded wings, B^hJp 
him the Beaver sits up, with his poplar stick acro*> hU lap. and holding the 
(kkzly's face upw ard-im his ku k. And the berry picker w|* with her back to 
the group. In the bottom piriure showing ihe reverse side) The young woman 
with a dtp oil, holds two rupper shields, emblem* of great wealth, in her 
arm*. The Grimly keeps the captive down between his kn L i?s. Reside him sLi^ 
t he r;.|her Bfiir. ThU remarkable rempuMl b HI -ttm* to li* fmm the hand* of 
1 lie Skidcp te Cni r^rr Pa ul J ones ■ McGil 1 U n iverat y M tiseu ms. Montreal - 
NA1.C, WMfiv 920S 

?f>. The Grizzly Rear, below, holding tbe berry pkkur down. Sto b apparently in hr- 
moLilh, fa 1 ing him. tier hi 1 .id hanging kick, hrr even dcwS, tor left arm dangling, 
tht- right hand clutched in tin- Ith-arV left front paw. ‘PHe bird at the top. Wearing 
U jJfcif on his head, is the Thimderbird carrying tile Whale in his tabns; his back 
k htiman-like. The tins of the Whale are placed flidewaya, and his tail and -tom 
ihirs-kl fun r^t backwards OWf hh head: the blowhole is OP his forehead. The face 
of the Whale, just above that oi thf? Grizzly, is quite limiter, Two symbolic FfOgfr 
hang on both side* of the fiiu as if out of the Tbunderbird'* tonk. This masterly 
composition in panel form k (he work of Charley Edetwaw (X.M.C., l&SSv 
VH-H-74S. I2H indies high. N-M.C, 

77A, Hr (On both >-idts) The Grizzly and the young woman Face to face horizontally: llie 
companion Hear astride on hk back facing the same way. Rack ta back another 
Grizzly sits up by himself, tearing ftomcihinu between (us ftire paws and his teeth. 
On the Bear s hack* the companion Bear. Over the head uf the sitting Bear* the 
young woman Carries the symbolic Frog on her back. Also the work of Charley 
Edcnstw s one uf his masterpieces of dramatic and compact illustration (Provincial 
Museum, Victoria, ITC. V' * 11" 1 2". X.M.C, 7.*US). 

78. A panel showing:; (Left] the Grizzly sitting up and holding the voting woman faring 
him in hi* arms, her Sen* m hi* hjpu She b lilting Ott the face and open mouth 
hi./ another Grizzly, f Wight) The Grizzly capturing the berry picker and carry ing 
her, pfH-trate. iC’enlrvi A medic toe-woman. with a *kirt r holding a round rattle 
in her right tond a* *he sings an incantation* The Rear atantls beside her, faring 
[hi- game way. Thb flne group is also by Charter Edensaw^ to wham the Bestr- 
MolItlt motive was a favourite. The old carver Gladstone of Skklcgate thought, 
mistakenEy + that it was by WillLim Itison (Denver Art Museum, Q,C.L-32-i h . 
6 fc ij'* high x S" lung * 2 ^ FH thick. Photo from the siiirte in-itktutmnb 

7*K A panel, :^cen here from two *ide*. shows the Grizzly and the berry picker in three 
different waysi (Left) The Bear captures the berry picker, holding her legs in ha 
mouth, f Right) ilie Bear at the top rests his jaws on ihu head of the young womaa, 
w ho iN nitting up F her tvurk to him. (Lower centre) The Rear and the bony picker 
-it up fact tu fim F arm in arm, thrir feet on the ground looking away from each 
other. '11 b Raven lor the Eagle J sits up under the hcriamnUd Grizzly, fuciiig in the 
same direction UK I he young woman io the right r Again, 1 hi* is an Eiksnsaw master- 
nine of dramatic and CXtvmto ilfuslral itpn ffrt the Arthur Ashton Green private 
eollm iiin, Vancouver* B.C. S|j M high x V' 1 tong s V* ihick, N,M*C. h 101992, 
J 01991, 1019941. 
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JUJ. The Grizzly OETH the voting captive in hh arms, in two different representations 
withsu the 5,1m t panel; (1 1 (Left! She aits, sidewgvs, her head leaning on the right 
shoulder of hex captor, who h fitting up. (2) (Right) She is prostrate in Isis arras, 
her head fallen b.Ld + (Centre) Thu young woman, under, is tit iJcl^ U p between 
the two Bears (This sniill p.md was imrEudod tn a group of argillite specimens, 
m a N.M,C., Photo 468641. 

SI. In a pipe group, the Bear fpcliniiB, cm hia back* on his captive, who fa crawling on all 
four^. (Centre) 1 hi- Flying-Frog sit* up, her lurk to the Bear. and the berry picker 
has 4 shi on her head. The young woman appears nude, her head siml shoulder* 
thrown back in prostration, her mouth wide open, a tktt on her head fU.S. Nat, 
Mus m Washington r Y.J, Evans Collection, 3SfllIS, 113605. N'i|.C, f 195Q : 115”2>_ 

S3, A pipe group. The Grizzly courts the young woman and move* towards her. She » 
sitting ter back to the bowl. A white man s fare on the outside of the bowl (Roval 
Ontar+Q Museum, 39430 p N.M.C., 100-17, 1004B). 

at. Panel in which the ™ing woman, with a rednralar bark cape, facts the Raven as she 
would the Griuly in other carvings of the same type, her arms outstretched toward* 
him. her lace tilted and her mouth wide open; she wean the lalfrtl of high rank. 
Baidc to hack with the Riven, on the other hide, the young woman ap^eara, 
without hrjr cape Lind with right iirm raised. Thl* again k+ihh to be an Edttuaw 
tpnipoMtian ! Provincial Museum, Victoria, B,C 9 Inches high N.M.C., Arthur 

r®m B.-w* 1 fl i *7 E4_JL 1 ! 


The Grizzly and the young captive embracing in the Oriental style, her feci on hi* hips. 
A similar relatsuiwnip, as if for unity iri composition, h repeated bv the Frrar L1 |id 
the Raven, alone the stein of the pipe. Also the work uf Charley Edenra* f] n the 
Hugh Madray Collection, Winnipeg, as. 1920. N.M.C., Ph&tug Dav v J. 272). 

«S. The berry- picker, under the form of a woman and of a shu-bear (with a reversible 
representation a human bead at one end and the head of a bear at the otten 
lh giving birth to an offspring by mam of a Cfcwrean section. The Grizzlies 
on both sides assi^i her and keep the Incision open. Also the work of Charley 
hdensaw (Museum Amur Indian, N.Y. Part of th* William M. Fitzhush Ccdfcc- 
1 tonj 19/3*2!. N.M.C.„ S7220, 87221). 


**- Bear Mother, under bo man form, a tabrel in bur lower lip, and une of the Cubs also 
as a human, suckling impetuously at her breast, while -he fa in a cony, This hmm 
rnece, rcpn^hkHt here nearly fqihsitfe, was collected for the ITS. National Museum 
r I 1 , m *P ™p J nd stated by him to have been 1 'curved by Skaowskeay 

of Slndegatc : Actually (according To HrruV YuUUp, a Skid«Jlte craftsman, 
7S years old in 19W it is the work of David Shakespeare w hose Raida namq wan 
Tsigay, Skaoaora IS the name of the young woman surkling the Child repre¬ 
sented here [VS, Nat. Muv. Wazliinginn. Cnl. 73117, 34723, 34724, 34725)1 


fi7. Four epjsndc^ of Boar Mother: (1) Tte Bear carrying the prostrate berry picker io 
his clen. (2) Boar AI other under human form with a Cub at her bniasa. (j) Rear 
Mother WTth a Cub in her lap. (4) Hier young woman in the embrace hitting 
pf^tUTv., fret fill hip. Hi her Griuly husband under human form. This is nr>n of 
pl-istK illui-lralion- in ;.r*iHfce of Mu- repertory, by Ch.irley Eclcn^iw. 
As Alfred A■ l.iin, o: Ma&scft, put it, " IThis is a strong story of the Raidaa- it Li 
the story of th*fklitas or the Eiwfr. Edciuaw brWed to k" (Cu nnirvtth.lm 

ColL, Munic, Museum, Prince Rupert. N # M.C., S7389 ( 87390). 


88. Bear Mother under human Form, with a Ru^lnn-Sibcriao cap un hur head a heavy 
cloak around her, long sleeve^ a long draped robe or kin reaching down to her 
teet, which are like those of a bear, ,1 Librei £n her lower tip. holding a Bear Cub 
u * P“? c nf w ^k tn argil!itr. (Am. Mus, N T at- 

IhftE.p N.V. 16;AJ 575. 1 hoto from the fame institution Cibdogue description 
No. 575. Slatt r-trvtng Ytitarlda, mythologirwl woman married to the bear, 
nursing the young hear. Cf. 3 E 7. The myth known, as far south an WHkzmo 113 
Rtvcra Inlet* The woman was the mother of the Bear guns, Hiiida"). 

m - A Cub -It his hull kill niother's breast. She wears the Libre t of high rank m her 
lower hp. Lhe r.-Eher Cub is waiting his turn, sulking, his back turned to hu mother. 
Al-U *n ou^tandmg nim of plastic illustration (Mus* Amcr* fnd r N.Y. Nn. 

7™:, ™™“ h A V\ f i? China, about LS70-hut Mid to have been made by 

the M Baidu of Alaska*' ™ u f ' s T r 


N.M.C., 872 i3v 87214)* 


GO- Ttear Mother under human. form feeding a Bear Cub at htr breast, as sk squats on 
the I idi OI unmil bowl on a high poEvgonnl foot, compass-traced, in the English 
style. J"he bowl reprint* the Grizzly Bear carved in the round, with engraved 
al E-oVer dccuratkm rjf composite eyes, ears, fins, and feathers. One of the most 
important pieces by Charley Edtnsaw, of MasieU, to be compared with hi* other 
bowl, without cover, in the Colltson Collection of IVim-L- Rupert (In the Sheldon 
Jackson Museum at Sitka, obtained by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, in 1838. 
Photo by Willh En Lewis I\lu!, J uncoil. 15 inchirs h igh), 

yi. A ([rnup showing the Gdztly Bear fitting up, holding Ids human wife across his lap 
fncing sideways, with the two Bear CliU un all fours, side by slrJt\ turned towards 
their pm rents. In four separate pieces glued together on a ^u.ve bevelled base. 
A striking interpretation of the myth, by Charley Edensaw (Peabody Museum, 
Harvard unhrtreEty: R/I&3. In tlie Rmdge Collection, made before IS94> 7 W 
x 7 r x SW-, N.M.C., 1950: 121-4, 5, fi). ‘ 

92. The berry packer's tooth*r* filing up and hunting fur their sister, one of them with a 
bow and arrow of bdlic, the other with a bone spear. One wears a conical hut 
With jht; the other a medicine-man^ crown of grizzly-bear claws, Under them 
at (heir feet, faring in opposite directions back to buck like their master-, are 
their hurt!mg di>gs s one oi which h M»h (Red), Attributed by Luke Waison 
to 'l"hotitis CoElison^ Skjdegatc carver (McGill University Museums, Montreal. 

N.M.C m 92057L 

G3- A compart group illustrating four episodes; (I) (Centre) The Grizzly oirrics the 
prostrate berry picker banging from his mouth and held up by his fnmt paws. 
(2) (On one aide) The Grizzly lies on his back, holding up the vrmng woman on 
his four uplifted paw*, his fere at her feet, (3) (On the opposite side) The human 
mother holding her equally human child in front of tiur. (4} (Between her and 
the Bear) Her brut her hunting for her and raising a bone tilick for spear) towards 
the Bear** den in the mountain where die is. Attributed to Thomas'Cdltsan, 
An outstanding illustration, all in one piece (McGtll University Museum, Mon¬ 
treal. N.M.C*, 92055). 


94. The berry picker's brother thriftinp his spear into the heart of the Grizzly-Bear hus¬ 
band, who holds hb human wife its nis arna white dying. The 6og Mirak (Red) 
bite* the Beards leg from behind. And the two Cubs, under human form r arc 
seen crawling near the hunter's legs: the one totwijcn the legs w winking. The 
facial expression, the mouthy the eyes, the manner of fixing the hair t all are worth 
observing, not only from an rat belie point of view* but also a* records of the peo 

E lc's ways (Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C No. 248. Collected at Sktdegatc 
i 1339. |T r x Mr x 4". N.M.C., 102fW», 102010. 102011), 

95. A totem pole w ith, at the base, Bear Mother silting up and her two Cuba on her anal*, 
with the Frrjg between her legs raisine Et-n head towards the Cubs. Above, the 
Raven, with the $kit ch-ks on his head, and a person holding on to it with ben h 
Linds- Ari excellent Skidegafc caning (Museum of the Amen Indian, N.Y. 
15/4538. 15 inches. In the William M. Fitrhugh Collection. N.M.C., S72t7 
S7218). 


96. Bear Mother sitting erect, holding her twin children, with human faceI, between her 

forepawv. The figure on h*r head refers to another rhameter In the story, the 
hunter, dr the Bear husband- The unusual Style in this totem pole seems to be 
from the bands of a carver unfemFliar to us (In the Michael Ash private collec¬ 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, 1950. li" x 2H** x 1'4'\ Purchased from the Hudson* 
Bay Fur Co„ Seattle, Washington. NA1C, 1950, 210-5]. 

97. Bear Mot Ever sitting up (at the Kise of the totem pole) holding her twin Cubs on her 

lap, the Frog against her knees and raising itself towards t he Cubs. Bear Mother's 
teeth are of dogfish, inlaid* The Kam ou her head holds the Frog, head down. 
In his bill and ha* n skii on hh own head. (Top of the jjde) The Thunderbrrd 
carries the Whale erravriae in Eiici talons. Thu pde is with hollow Kirk. A splendid 
Carving attributed by Luke Wat on to Mnw-s lones, of .Skidegpte; and by IL 
Vrmnjj to Lou h Collnon f Peal wady Museum, Harvard University, R/LG7, in 
the Rmdge Collection, before 1392. 17*4 htdxM high. NALC, 1950, 99-1). 
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98. A totem pole with Bear Mother fitting up and her twin Cuba sideways between her 

arms. The Beaver also sits up, holding the gnawing stick betw'een his teeth. 
The Grizzly Bear at the Tup, From the hands of a Sktdcgata carver of i-uiiLh- 
eastern origin. perhaps Tanu. SkeiLiiis, nr CtiBnshcWn, Oil the Hat Luck of the 
pde: eye, claw f and feather designs i nr Lscd: cross-ha iching and parallel grooves 
(N,M,C. h A.ifriusfpn Collection, VII- R -HOl. Ilia uictr> high., flat kirk, i’hoteg* 
Div.. 8S95J). 

99. Argillite pole with Rear Mother fitting up [at the biiR L } and holding her twin Cub' 

on her forearms. The Frog between her legs is hjninl upwards, I he Tliundcrbird 
Hnliis the Whale crosswise in his talons. The Raven at the top, with frogs issuing 
from his bill on both aide*. The Raven's Son in front of him, with a conical hat 
surmounted by a skit on his bead. From the hands of a Skidegatr carver (Alaska 
Hisinrical Library and Mn^um, Juneau. Acquired in 1942 from the Wrckersham 
Collection in Seattle, 16 indite Photo X.MX\l, 

JQO« Totem pofc* with Bear Mother, ami the twin Cuta and the Fivh, at the base. Sqag- 
sui and thi» Whale. (Near the top) Tbe Grizzly Bear holds the young woman 
head down in hi* mouth, and the two Cuta, out under human form. By Jitn 
Maduy, of Skitk^ate, about 1930 (Gordon H. joElifFe Cnlliction, fjuten Charlotte 
City, Q.C.L 15 inches. N.M.C., 102070. 102071. 102072 . 

I0L Bear Mother under human form, with a labrvt in her lower lip, hugging her twin 
Cubs on her arm*; the Grimly on all fours under her, at the base of Lhe pole. A 
conical hat surmounted by a skit, on the head of Bear Mother. The Eagle at the 
top. By a SkkLcgate carver, perhaps Cieorgc Dixon (Provincial Archives* Victoria. 
Photo com [nun halted by Mrs, G, rL Sea man r Prince Rupert, 1047), 

102. Bear Mother and her iwins in heir arms. all under human form. Two other human 
figures sitting on both sides, at the base. This carving, in atsber and simple -tyle, 
i* original and different from the others (Am, Mus. S\it. Hi-i .* N.Y., 16-575). 

I05r Ikiir Mather wish tier two cubs in a dug-out, by Charley Eden^aw-,. of Massif. Hen? 

in the forttl of a human being, sitting at the rear, she holds a det'oraled crutch 
paddle in her h-Jt hand, and looks sideways. Her rubi- are resting kickwurcls 
m Front >1 in i, urn- is lei huns.in fi^nu, the Other with animal features (Walt it (\ 

Waters Callrnmn. Wrong.-11. Alaska. N.M<C, S764.<*. 

104- i l-rcf 11 The Grizzly-Hear h^d-dr^sof Sbaiks, Wrangell, Alaska, said to have been 
conquered from Weeshaiks, head-chief of the Ginarhanjavek tribe of the IVim^yaii 
Proper, It %hows Bear Mother urn] her two Cub*. (Right) Thundcrhird hc»d- 
dres? (The Axel Ka-ailus&en Collectiurt, in 1959, at Wrangell, Alaska, X.M.C., 
3-7615). 

105. On a totem polo. -:Ra«> upwards) Rear Mother with her Cubs in hrr arms and the 
Freqc turned upwards beiw-een her knee-. (Centre) Raven with Frog hungin^ 
from hi* bi!L The Beaver Mding hi* gnawing stick in hh front paw*, (Tup) 
The Ea$k, Carved by Louts Collin ns ot Skidegate (In lhc Michael Ash Collec¬ 
tion, Detroit, 15" % 2H" * 2". Purchased at the Hudson's Hav Fur Co,, of 
Seattle. N.M.C h 1930, 211- ), 

106_ Panel containing 4 number of figures crowded in a §mall space: (Top) I (Lefl) The 
Grizzly Bear, a large human face presumably representing ik-:ir Mother: and 
the head of thn- dog Masnk (Red), between hu head and the BearT jaw - [hr two 
KTT 14 II human head* and fares of the Cub*. (Right 1 The berry picker with a cape 
on* hiT hack H> the group, (Between) The Thunderbird, tin- Snakr.' or Dragon 
head with long maul and curved teeth: two human heads in the Thunderbifd^ 
(fII• hfi-. By .i Skidrgate carver, (Boltum. [he revert’ ?ide): (Left) The young 
woman standing in a heavy cloak (Right) Twn Grizzlies; the bead of the ih»g 
Ma-sk; and twet miuII human heads. (Centre left) A targe human fiitr—ul rile 
youpg woman*—over the Grizzly's head (PmvEnrial Museum, Victoria. 7 " 1 13 r ' 
a 2", N.M.C., 102907, 3020081. 

H>7. Pipe with trLi bora Li? panel di-rinr.it inn crmUiirting: (Top) Bear Mu tiler with a Cub 
between h L T arms, and another, under human form, n hi-p hi-ad. (Bottom I 
The Grizzly with ihr y iung w'oman, lier head upside down, betwoell hn ieelh. 
and a human face on his head. Another Grazily nenr lhc rnuuth-pkeve. (Centre) 
The Eade holding the tiowj between Iris laluns (Bourne Whaling Mu-orum. New 
Bedford, Mas*. 26 H inches lung. N.M.C., I95 Dl 46- 5), 
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I OS. Totem pole With Bear Mother imd hpr Cuba, one In front of her r face forward; the 
other, at the top B on the head of the Raven r A fairly recent SkkJegate carving 
fN.MXT VI1-B-I4I5, in the D, C. Scott Collection- 7W" x IVT\ Photo®. 
l)iv. p M-19E). 

10*3. Till I wooden totem pole of the Na?s River (Tahnsyan), with the Bear Mot her repeat cd 
twice, with the Clth*. two human, others with animal features. Now at Mus&? 
de l'Homme, Para INXL, <19731, 7MS& Cf* 7"4«n Fufoj, I; m 229). 

130, Bear Mother and her human 4 ike Culm in a tall wooden unem at Tanu t a *nn1i- 
eastern village of the Haidd p abandoned about ISSO (N.M.C., S02722, J0272.h 

wvm 

HL A falkm totem p<4e with Bear Mother holding up a human-like Cab in front «rf her, 
iii SkediiOis n Miutheaitern village of the Hnida abandoned a boat l&fto (N.M.C., 
1Q2713, 1027 IE). 

H2, IIJ. Twn house posts ixf the northern Kwakiutl country in British Columbia, showing 
Bear Mother under human form, with her human Culis (The Brooklyn Museum. 
Fhotofti furnbh<?d by this museum). 

114. Bear Mother in argil Isle. .i> a young woman holding her human Cub in her hands. 

in front of her, li> if teaching him how to walk. She wear? a cape m the ok I style 
i Amor. Mib, of Kai + H»t. h N.Y. 3" x 3^J H# . Photo furnished by the Mu&euin)* 

115. Bear Mother, in an argillite pole, holding a Cub in front of her, as she sits up. The 

hole m the frontal pde represents the round rare man in I tin trance Into iKm house. 
Tile whiskered man, with A Ml on hi* head, at the top. may represent the Bear 
husband under human form, A fairly old piece, m * IH70 (British Museum, 
76E5/10). 

3|<>. The berry picker and the Grizzly Bear in t3ieir first encounter. within a small argillite 
carving (Roy. Ontario Mimurn* N-M«C f 100045). 

117. Di'tcB-atipn, on nil argillite pipe, with a white man’s fan in front. The Benr-Mrrthcr 
theme serve? here a* a plastic motive: a Bear and two human beings back to back 
(X.M.C.. Arthur Price, 1947, 
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YEHL* THE RAVEN 

bong before Frog-Woman had crossed Bering Sea into America sold 
Hear Mother had brought her supernatural offspring into the villages of 
the Northwest Coast + the world continued tn chaos, without light and 
almost w ithout life, exempt in the realm of spirits. The frtnuit or Eskimo and 
other prehistoric men, it is true, made their appearance early on the flat face 
of the earth, bur they were to be wiped out almost to the last by a universal 
cataclysm- -the Flood. 

According to a tradition recorded by the missionary Petitot (10) among 
the Eskimos of the Mackenzie River delta + \ . , In the spring of the year a 
storm once blew over the face of the earth. It flattened the lodges of the 
people along the Arctic sea-coast. Taking flight, the Irmuit crowded into 
their skin boats and, for greater safety. tied them together with sinew. Soon 
the water rose out of the sea p surged forth nil over the earth, and covered 
its ruins everywhere from sunrise to sunset. 

"Dumb with terror, the Jnnuit drifted helplessly for a long time, as 
the earth sank farther and farther below the waters. A mighty gale swept 
the waves over the timbered hills, and the uprooted trees began to float 
around like dead giants. The people broke into lament after the sea had 
swallowed everything in sight, even the highest mountains, 

"Night came over the waters, anil with it bitter cold. Huddled dose 
together in their skin boat*. the people shivered and wept. Frosi-bitten 
and famished* they slowly succumbed to death. Many of them fell into the 
dark sea. 

*'By daybreak the wind had fallen; the sea had calmed down. The 
heat returned. Soon it grew' so intense that the garments of the penile 
dried up, and the waters fell to a lower level. As the heat of the sun increas¬ 
ed, h fell like a sheet of flame upon the survivors exposed m their skin 
boats. Many were the people who perished on the steaming waters of the 
Flood. 

"Now there w as a sorcerer, whose name was Son-obthe-Uw l. He whipped 
the yea with his bow T and cried out: ^Enough, enough! We have suffered 
enough!' And casting his earrings into the deep, he repeated, 'Enough! 
We have suffered enough! 1 The waters simmered dowm under the blows ol 
his w hip. They ran off the mountains and the hillsides, into the rivers and 
down into the sea. And the sea was as we know it." 

It was then Lhat Ychl, the supernatural Raven of Siberian and North¬ 
western mythology, began to fly over the desolate wastes. He became a 
transformer rather than a creator, for in his primeval wanderings through 
chaos and darkness he chanced upon pre-existing things—animals and a Jew 
ghost-tike people. I lis powers were not coupled with absolute wisdom and 
integrity, He at times lapsed into the role of a jester or a cheat, rovering 
himself with shame and ridicule. 

"In the beginning he was like a god." according to a 1 Libia tale recorded 
at Massett (11). He called forth things out of nothing, and many of them 
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13$. Blind Halibut Fisherman (by Edcn$aw) 


came to lie. Once upon a time lie spied Rhau&rhana d the old halibut fisher¬ 
man of the sea-const. Rbauschana was sitting by himself in a dug-out 
canoe, dreamily tending his line in deep waters (Plate US)* The Raven, 
bent upon playing a trick, wondered what would happen if he dived Into 
i he sea and stripped the halibut hook of its devil-fish bait at the end of the 
Song kelp line, fie draped his wings around his bod>; dived to the bottom, 
and pulled at the hook. The fisherman gave a jerk so sudden that it broke the 
Raven's bill anti pulled it off, leaving the bird at the bottom, stunned and 
disfigured, 

“What is this ?" asked the fisherman in the canoe, feeling the hollow bit I 
with his hands and making fun of it. Unable to tell, he had his daughter 
place it at the end of a stick on the roof of the lodge to be reclaimed by Eta 
owner. 

Sitting En his canoe under a Mongolian-like conical hat of woven spruce 
roots, Lhe fisherman is the subject of a unique dish carving by Charley 
Edensaw, which goes hack to about 1004 (in the Colltson Collection at 
Prince Rupert, in 193$). The fisherman in one hand holds up a crutch 
paddle and, on the other, rests his chin pensively. The carver no doubt had 
in mind the first surprised motion of the halibut fisherman after the tricky 
Raven had pulled at the devil-fish bait to annoy him. His realistic illus¬ 
tration of the story, small as it is, is one of his finest pieces for its unusual 
composition and quality. Strangely enough, his absorbed Haida thinker 
reminds one somehow of Rodims large bronze masterpiece, its contem¬ 
porary, erected in front of the Pantheon in Paris. The meaning of 
Kden saw's figure is emphasized by the flat stylized engrav ing covering the 
dish: it re presen is the Raven spread out at the Ixittom of the bay under the 
canoe. 

When the Raven, drenched to the stkin p emerged from the muddy waters, 
he stealthily looked about in the lodge of the fisherman for his bill. Shame* 
faced, human-like, but with the wings and tail feathers of a bird, he raised 
hjs hand to his mouth and thrust hfe fingers inside. No sooner had he spied 
his bill at the end of the stick than he leaped for it and tried to put it back 
where it belonged; instead it dangled from fib chin as he took to flight from 
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the scene of his disgrace (Plates U9 t 120). 

I [lust rated mostly in argillite poles, this 
episode also appeals in small detached 
carvings* for instance in the decoration 
of tobacco pipes and in a high-relief pole. 
The Raven is shown stealing t i halibut 
from a fisherman's hook in a "heraldic 
column' 1 collected for the Jesup Expedi¬ 
tion in IS S >7 preserved at the American 
Museum of Natural Hblare. New York 
(No. 16/5441. The Raven wills hb hill 
dangling under hb chin is also shown on 
a small wooden pole, beautifully carved, in 
the Volkenslcunde Museum in Berlin, 
Germany. 

The Raven's hill dangling under his 
chin after he had tried to reset it hi its 
place was not only one of the favourite 
themes of Edcnsaw who introduced it but 
also a favourite of his imitators. They 
represented the Raven's face in human 
form with the fingers of one hand inserted 
in his open mouth. It remains one of old 
"Captain" Andrew Brown's favourite sub¬ 
jects, perhaps m its present form his 
own adaptation. 

Fwo of ttie best representations of the 
bill under the chin are those at the bot¬ 
tom of an Edensav, totem pole in the Lip- 
sett Collection (Dr.. Ryan's part of in in 
Vancouver, In this pole, the Raven, 
with a human face and a bird's wings, 
holds his bill between hb hands, and it 
droops under hb protruding lower lip. 
This figure, at the foot of a pale, appears 
immediately under the Raven holding the 
sun in hb bill (Plate 111)), 


i 19, Kftvcfl hoMLnif hit falfen bill. over the surface of the 

earth, the Raven encountered sundry in¬ 
habitants of the misty spaces. At times he 
associated with them or he challenged them and reduced them to submis¬ 
sion. For instance, he muss have met Frog-Woman. although little evi¬ 
dence in lale> is left of iht-ir association in prehistoric times. In a beauti¬ 
fully carved argillite dish preserved at the National Museum of Canada 
(Plate 7 1 . Frog-Woman, whose name here is tilkyaku&tan, stands in 
high relief over the Raven whose head, wings, and features ill lm\ relief 
cover the inner surface of the shallow oval. 


The roving partnership of the Raven and the Butterfly figures in a 
few Haida narratives- It is also the theme in a small argillite carving at the 
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National Museum of runada 
(Plate 121). The Raven, as a 
man, rides thy cloudy boHmg 
his knees with 3n)tli han(b and 
skiing on the bark of the But¬ 
terfly. The pensrmaftty of ihe 
Butterfly in the rarvfng ischar¬ 
acterized by the small human 
fare on his forehead, FI ere is a 
brief episode In the myth, 
quoted Ijv Dr, T R- Swan tom 
iUl 

Haven mid Butterfly v&inv. Up 
a Ihto town, where the people 
■ hlfereil Haven UhkI, hut he Urn 
pmud to epeak to them directly; 
and Eagle, w ho acted m hh ^leaker, 
deceived them. s <j m to obtain nil 
of the good food himself, leaving 
only the burned skins of dried sal¬ 
mon to Raven. After tlmt they 
name to n rhusrn; and Raven 
inade Butterfly fail into It hy induc¬ 
ing 3 1 eiii h> criMf upon a kelp, which 
he turned over when Butterfly wua 
part way Herr®. Butterfly was 
drowned, and l^vun ate of his 
belly ah the food he hud consumed. 
Them he came to sonu- craw? throw¬ 
ing hair-seal hack and forth. He 
persuaded th mi Ui let 1dm play with 
them, but began to cut the bair- 
f 4 ?al, («> they stopped - . - 

The Raven elsewhere chan¬ 
ces ujKJia the < nib on u sea¬ 
shore anti seems to hie faring 
I lie worse for it in single conduit, 
according to a small argillite 
carving in the Walter CVWaters 
Co! I eel ion ( W ra ngel I, A Jaska, 
in VkW. Plate I22U 

Vi >r countkv^ genera tions 
in the folk traditions of eastern 
Siberia and north western 
America, the adventures of the 



120. The Raven with fallen trill. R;ivlh have always tn-en popu- 

hir. hi our time, it has proved a 
favourite topic of Huida carvers, 
especially in argillite. The Raven kue^ appearing in the panels and on the 
pipes of the * 'scrimshaw 1 * period of 1825*40, which are preserved at the 
United States National Museum, Washington (Plate 123 T Wilkes Collet- 
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121. Human Ravh) on Bum*rfly, 


ti™ h 1838), and at the British 
Museum. But it is in the 1870*3. 
with the Eidensaws of Massett, 
that it gained its ascendency, 

A11 JtTt Ed tva rd Ed e rtsa w 
made the Raven his own cul¬ 
ture hero, and his “famous 
story" on Yehl the Raven re¬ 
quired “two or three days to 
Cell in full, in his big totem-pole 
house." Who knows Emt he 
himself might have contributed 
something to its contents and 
quality, for this kind of lure is 
ever in formation and quite 
dive, Charley Eden saw, his 
nephew and successor 41834?- 
1024), knew Lhis story from 
childhood; to him it had 
hero me a family heri i age. 
Early in life lie must have 
tieguu to illustrate its epibooties 
by means of argillite (black 
slate) carvings, for in his reper¬ 
tory it is better represented 
than any other theme. 

Among the episodes of the 

Raven myth illustrated by 
Charley Kdtmsaw are—Raven 
horn in the form of a child 


to the fisherman's daughter l 
R aven playing with the ball of light—the Sun—in the lodges the Raven, as 
himself, stealing the ball of light and throwing it into the sky; the Raven 
stealing fresh water in a bucket from the hidden spring of the old chief 
Kanrnik; the Raven drawing mankind out of a damshdl; the Raven taking 
the Salmon away from its ow ner Tsing, the Beaver, and carrying away w ith 
him the w hole Beaver house. 


The elder of the Edens*w craftsmen* Albert Edward, had made this 
ancient talc popular among his people, and his nephew Charity was the firsl 
to express it in sculpture. This is remembered by the present-day elders in 
their tribe- among them Alfred Adams of Massett- w ho often witnessed 
the story-telling and the carving. Even without this information we could 
not fail to notice the lack of illustrations of the Raven myth previous to 
1875 or 138Q r which was before Charley Eden&aws time. But once initiated, 
the theme became so popular that it was adopted by his imitators, parti¬ 
cularly John Cross of Skidcgate and “Captain" Andrew Brown of Massett. 

Another episode in the Haida Genesis which Charley Edensaw chose 
to illustrate was the birth of man on the Islands (13) out of a damshelL 
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122- k.LVcn c.iught by Crab (by Edtn.Mil 


Lonely in the world which was nearly empty. Raven one day moved down 
to t he sandy beach of Rosespit, and there he wandered, forlorn. A fair sound 
came out of the wet sand at his feet. He saw a bubble, then a dam, half- 
buried* The clam began to open its valves and out of it came a noise like a 
sigh. He stooped forward, listening. A small face, the first of its kind, with 
two round eyes and a tiny slit for a mouth, came out of the sheik 

“Whahr called the Raven, In a whisper. "Whalit Come outf" The 
tiny face moved out a bit, stretched its neck and looked up, then pulled 
itself back into its shell Another voice soon came out of the dam, as the 
Raven was still listening. J *Whah! Come out!" whispered the Creator, 
beckoning with his first finger, "Como oui |Fi A second little human face, 
wonder in its eyes, burst forth, and then withdrew from fear. 

More voices came out of the half-opened clamshell Then human faces 
appeared one by one, in a row. A few had eyes gazing, necks slowly leng¬ 
thening and unfolding anti spreading out; the remainder simply appeared* 
smiling. And a horde of tiny people men, woolen p and children - finally 
stepped out of the open valves, and spread round the island. The Raven 
looked on and sang a new song, for he was well pleased with hi^ work, He 
had brought forth the first people on the island 

Two interpretations of this myth by Charley Edensaw liave been found. 
The first and the earliest Edensaw piece bears the crude inscription JJ G. j. 
Salmon 66" inside the lid of a small argillite chest on which it is carved. This 
name presumably was scratched in by the collector, and the figures * fc 66" 
refer to the date of purchase. Eden saw was then about thirty years old. 
In this early use of the story of Creation, the craftsman placed the stylized 
clamshell in the centre of the composition. Out of its opening at the top, 
five small human faces, all alike, emerge; and on both sides the Frog and the 
Rear stand in high relief, one above the other- The Frog or Dzelarhoms, here 
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12.1. Raven in 1S.W1 slj lilt.nl ions. 

and elsewhere, is associated with the Raven. The Bear was the carver's main 
crest (Plate I 24 k 

Edensaw's second interpretation qf ihe coming; of man out of a clamshell 
dates back to about 1904 -nearly forty years later than the first—and the 
progress of the carver's arc in the long interval is obvious, inside a large 
oral dish an oblong dam in middle relief is half open, letting a row of nine 
human faces peep at the world outside, Around the dam in the dish, the 
profiles of two totems are engraved: the Whale, and Wasko or Sea Wolf 
who has the head of a whale and the curled tail of a wolf. The clam with its 
intriguing faces and the smooth engraving around it are conceived anil 
executed with mastery (Plate 125). 

The culture hero's craftiness comes into play in the tale of how the 
Raven first obtained the salmon. According to one version \ Choo-e-ah, the 
Raven, was looking for salmon to put into the newly formed rivers after the 
Flood, He learned that Tsing, the Beaver, kept all his fish to himself and 
would not readily relinquish it So Choo-e-ah changed himself into a band- 
some boy and called at the Reaver's lodge on the lake. When Tsmg saw the 
child outside, he invited him in and leL him stay with him fora while* Very 
soon the boy made himself useful and gained his host's confidence. Whenever 
he went fishing, the Beaver at first would leave the boy at home and go alone 
to the fish traps, for he would not divulge where he caught the salmon. 
Rut one clay, after a good meal of salmon* the boy asked his old host how 
he managed to get so many nice fat fish. Tiling, feeling flattered, now was 
willing lo tell. It was in a lake and a river hi [he forest. The boy then 
lagged him fur a few fish, if they could be spared. He would take them over 
toother rivers and lakes. "No! 11 replied the Reaver. "They are my own, 
always have been, and 1 mean lo hold on to all of them," 

Still under the form of a boy, the Raven decided to bide his own time. 
So he said no more. Rut he was more than ever attentive to tile washes of 
the old chief, who by anti by did not mind taking his young helper with him 
lo the lake and the si ream, to show him how to raise the traps. He came to 
consider the boy as an adopted son arid would senrl him by himself to fetch 
I he salmon for the daily meals. The child did very well at this work, and 
every evening he would take home a better supply of salmon than Tiring 
himself used to geE. I he time now had come for the Raven lo change hark 
into his winged and feathered self. So he filled his huge mouth with male and 


I TtXem fVn, I. p- 33^, 
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124. Mu pile iiut Cflpms cut frf dAni^hdl (by EdEttBaw), 


female salmon and tucked as many as !te could in the long feathers of his 
wings. Then he Hew away with his load to the north and planted the fish 
in pairs in the lakes and the rivers everywhere. Jn time the fish multiplied 
and supplied the favourite food to the fisherfolk- After the Raven had done 
this good deed, he travelled to the sea-coast and made ready to scoop a good 
supply of oolachen or caftdlefoh and distribute it in the estuary of rivers. 

The above episode, since about 1870 or 1880, has proved a favourite 
theme of Haida carvers in miniature poles in argillite under three or four 
main forms. First the Beaver is shown, as is usual in Northwest Coast art* 
sitting erect displaying his long incisors, turning hh checkered tail up in 
front of hb hit belly, and holding between Ins front paws anil his knees the 
little boy whose real identity is suggested by the Raven with bis tong bill and 
folded wings just above the Beaver (Plate 127)* 

In two other argillite poles the Beaver appears at the bottom, chewing 
a poplar stick while holding its ends with both paws—a frog (usually asso¬ 
ciated with the Raven), head down, between ills knees. Above his head in 
the centre of the pole, the Raven sits with folded wings and in front of him a 
young man wearing a necklace of bear claws and a bone insertion in the 
lobe of his nose; these arc marks of high rank. This fine pole nmy be attri¬ 
buted to William Dixon of Skidegate, an outstanding carver (Plate 
128). The second pole, also of high plastic quality, may be from the 
hands of Charley Edensaw, as the Bear at the inp of the shaft indicates; it 
was Eden saw's hall-mark. Here again the Beaver at the botiom gnaws his 
stick; over his head sits the young man or die Raven in disguise* watch¬ 
ful, w earing a skil hat of distinction. The Raven* with a skii head-dress and 




125, Mankind coming out of ciimdirEl (by Edcfmw). 


with two escort frogs issuing from his bill, embraces his other self in the 
lurm of a young mao (Plate 129). 

Two poles by other carvers of Skidegate are of 3 different design and 
hand ting. In one, the Raven appears twice In the upper half of the shaft. At the 
top, he is of nearly the same size as the two frogn, head down, below him on 
both sides, Larger in proportion, with a sk-U on his head, he dominates 
the dome oE the Beaver's hut and holds the fat sled stone bucket right 
across his bill. The Beaver* without his usual gnawing-stick* sits erect 
within his hut which is decorated with a wavy fret pattern around the rim of 
the cross-section. The large Bear at the base, also sitting up, may again 
indicate the preferred crest of the maker. The eyes of the Bear and the 
Raven inset with aba lone pearls, and the teeth of the Grizzly with whale¬ 
bone show that the carver in the late 1830’s belonged to the older generation 
at Skidegate (Plates 132, 133). 

Following the same plan but with somewhat different accessories, the 
other Beaver-hut pole displays the same two Raven figures on the upper 
part, the lower Raven holding the stone bucket in his bill The Beaver sits 
within his hut just above a cub on the head of Bear Mother who holds the 
Frog, head down, in her mouth. The geometric or flora] engraving on the 
Hat square base mortised or glued on to die pole discloses that the carver 
belonged to the older generation which w as still under the early scrimshaw 
influence. 

The Raven in the stone bucket incident of the Ilaida Genesis is illustrated 
in two argillite totem poles in the collections of the Reabodv Museum at 
Harvard University (Plate 132) am! at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York (Plate 133), "According to the Massett Haida artist 
[possibly EdenaawJ, the Raven is seen here carrying a stone bucket contain¬ 
ing water/ 1 
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The episode of the atone buck¬ 
et, i]noted along with a few others 
by James Deans in his Hid cry 
Story of Creation* and by Dr. 

Swan ton in his Haida Texts, 1 
illustrates the Raven's trick which 
enabled him to get fresh water in 
the earliest (lays when the waLer 
on the earth “was all salt* unlit for 
use.” Having heard that Kannuk T 
the WoIf t in Ins house on an inland 
east of Sitka* kept the only spring 
of water concealed, he decided to 
look for it. The Raven, whose 
name in this country was Yehl, 
paddled his canoe across t he chan¬ 
nel over to the island and, meeting 
Kaitnuk, proceeded with him to 
his house and asked him for a 
drink to quench hb thirst, 

Kanuuk drew a bucketful, ten¬ 
dered It to his visitor and soon 
fell asleep. He was a great sleep¬ 
er, T hu Raven drank the contents 
and jumped ti p to the smoke hole 
—some say that lie carried away 
the bucket dangling from hts beak 
{tile bucket, in the argillite car¬ 
vings* is represented as two 
buckets connected by a shoulder 
pole for carrying—Chinese-Uke). 

But the Raven stuck fast in the 
smoke hole., When Karin uk 
awoke, he was angry; and piling up green hr boughs on the fire s he almost 
choked the thief with the smoke. Though the Raven escaped* he bore 
traces of the mishap: his feathers had changed from pure while to sooty 
blae kness ft j rever. 

As the Raven flew away in distress, drops of fresh water trickled down 
from Ivis bill or from the bucket. These drops, falling on the mainlands 
changed to streams and rivers of fresh water. These streams and rivers 
began to flow in all directions forming mountain creeks and torrents forging 
through canyons and wide rivers flowing into the sea. 

Three poles of el more recent date illustrate .1 different episode of the 
same tale of Creation (Plates 1.14, 135. 136, 137). In the oldest of the three* 
rhe Raven in the centre of the shaft holds in his bill .t square panel or a 
scroll, TTn^u objects represent the wait of the Beaver hut after it had been 
torn up, or a lake full of salmon; and they illustrate the following passage 
recorded and quoted by j. R, Swan bon# 



The RiVun fadrtfc TbuntlerbinJ. 


3 Onw, Tjtkn it tun tbf TqEceri ^s| the Hjrhr f* Ijilmirirtil ^nlji-lwe Awi^JtSon 

vflfl. 3, CliJrafth. I KH?, Jcifm H, imnifrn: ILaMi T«e Attil Myth*. SfciirEitp JL^ent, Bull 39* Btumil 

Amnkin EtlinriW,, Wadthinflnn. ItMVE Pp, 115, UG. 
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127. Raven with Lent Iiili und folclcd wings. 


"Then they [the Beavers] 
started home with him. and they 
came to a house. They marie him 
sii down. One of the men went 
around behind the screen by a 
wa 11 pa *sage. Afters lay in g away 
for a while* be came In and his 
legs were wet. He brought in a 
salmon wit h its hack just broken. 
They rubbed whi te stones against 
each other to make a fire, Near 
it they cut the salmon open. 
They put stones into the fire, 
roasted the salmon, and when 
it was cooked* made him sit 
down in the middle- There they 
ate it. These were the Beavers*„ 
They said to the Raven: 'Yuli 
bar] better not go away, lave 
with us always." 

""When it was near evening, 
they came home. He was sit¬ 
ting in the place where they had 
left him. Again one went in p and 
he again brought out salmon. 
They steamed it . , . [The next 
day] He, the Raven, went behind 
the screen, Lo! A lake lay there. 
From it a creek flowed away in 
which w as a fish trap. The fish 
trap was so full 13m it looked as 
if someone were shaking it. There 
was plenty of salmon in it, and in 
the lake very many small canoes 
were passing one another . , * 
Then he pulled out the fish trap, 
folded it together* and laid it 
down at the edge of the lake. 
He rolled Tt up with the lake 
and house, pul them under Ids 


arni + and pulled himself up into 
a tree that stood close by. They 
were not heavy for his ami. He then came dow n and straightened them out. 
He lit a fire, ran hack quickly, brought out a salmon and cooked it hurriedly* 
He ale it and put the fire out Then, sitting beside it, he cried . , . jOmv 
more] he went in and pulled up the fish trap. He flattened it together with 
the house. After he had laid them down, he rolled the lake up with them 
and put all into his armpit ., [Again] he pulled himself up into a tree stand¬ 
ing beslrie the lake. 

"After he had sat there for a while* someone came (the HSg Beaver]. 
His house and lake were gone from their usual place. After he had looked 
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about far them, lit' gin need up. Lo, the Raven sat there 
with the Beaver's property, ’t hen he went hack, and [two 
Beavers] eaine towards him [the Raven], They went quickly 
to the tree and began working upon h with their teeth. 
When the tree began to fall, the Raven flew to another oik-. 
When that tree, too, began to fall [because the Beavers were 
cutting itj, the Raven flew off with his burden to .mother 
near it. After he had gone ahead of them like this up™ 
many trees, they gave it up and travelled about lor a long 
time. In the end, they found a lake and settled down in it. 
Them after the Raven had travelled round inland for a 
while, he cause to a large open place. He unrolled the lake 
(which he carried folded tip under his arm]. There the Like 
lay* But he did nut let the fish trap nor the house go. He 
kept them to teach the Mainland people and the Queen 
Charlotte Mauds people" [how to use them] [From there 
the Raven went from place to place, teaching the people 
how to use fish trails.] 

Tile Reaver at (lie base of another pole (Plate I34j ms 
up bending his gnaw mg-stick between his paws. At the mp, 
the Tbunderhird has planted his talons into a diminutive 
whale. This seems to be the identification mark of a skklc- 
gate carver responsible for the work, presumably Louis 
t'rill[son, in the late 1E9 Q v h or later. 



128. Raven 
n nr! Sun. 


In one of the short argillite poles {Plate 135), the Raven, at the top, 
holds up a square panel that represents the Beaver's hut. The boy just 
under him is an impersonation of his own 
self, to hide his identity from the Reaver. 

The Beaver, in the lower half of the pole^ 
holds the gnawing-stick between his paws. 

This may Iw the work of a southern 
Haida carver at Skklegatc, possibly From 
Tanu or Skedans. In another short pole, 
the Raven holds a roll in his bilk which 
is I he lake rolled up for carrying away 

(Plate 1 JS 1 . 

File rather recent imcii represented 
in Plate 137 deserves attention because of 
the number of figures crammed into the exi¬ 
guous space, 'The slab nr panel whirh the 
short-billed Raven holds in his beak is 
engraved with the significant profile of a 
salmon; this is one more allusion to the 
connection between the Beaver hut and the 
Salmon. The Beaver sits squat at the base, 
and the Thunderbird presides at the lop 
with his prey, the whale, twice repeated: 

first crosswise in his talons and very small; 1 29. Raven and Son. 
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131. kavdi helmet with 


second, below, quite large and roiled up with its tail coming up to its mouth. 
The Thunderbird is another signature by the Skidegate carver* 

One more Raven-Beaver pole of fine quality and presumably of the 
mid 188U's, displays the Raven in the centre with the skil head decoration, 
and his escort the Frog, head down, 11 is wings are embellished with a face 
and feather engraving. The Heaver below holds up his gnawing-stick under 
his chin, and the human face on his upturned tail may be the boy who intends 
to trick him out of the salmon in his traps. The figure at the top holding 
on to the Raven's sktl is the carver** main crest, the Grizzly (Plate 139). 

The leading episode in this early Genesis is the one showing how the 
Raven stole the Sun or the Moon and cast it into the sky where it has stayed 
as a luminary ever since. This theme under its plastic form seems to be the 
invention of Charley Edensaw, As told by H ‘Captain M Andrew Brown of 
Massett, it may be abbreviated as follows (14): 

One day Raven learned that the old fisherman living alone with his 
daughter at North island kept a ball of bright tight, called the moon, hidden 
tn his lodge by the sea. He craved its possession. In the season when salal 
berries ripen, he changed himself into a salal leaf and was picked up and 
swallowed by the fisherman' s daughter while she stood in a wild fruit patch. 
From this leaf, in time* he was born to her as a son, whose complexion was 
dark and whose nose was long like a bill. 

As soon as the child could crawl round the lodge, he l^egan to cry for 
the moon in the box: JI Knnk, knuk! Moon, moon T At first his granttfalher 
paid no attention to his whimpering; then he grew tired of it and said to his 
daughter: "Give my grandson the ball of hghL. lp 

The young mother opened the large wooden box in the comer of the 
lodge. In this box was another, w r hich she also opened. She found a third 
box, a little smaller, inside; after the third, a fourth, a fifth , . . until 
she reached the tenth. This last was wrapped up in a network of nettle mesh t 
which she loosened to throw the lid off. A fioqd of light fillet! the lodge, 
and the moon appeared inside! bright and round like a ball. 

"Take it*" said the young mother to her son r throwing it to him with 
a deft hand. The child caught it in its first flight through die air, and he 
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Raven on Beaver lodge. 
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was happy with it But he scan began 
to whimper again + and his whimpering 
turned to tears and sobs. 


His grandfather, who could not bear lo 
hear him. asked his daughter: *What a its 
nn grandson?' 1 The mother explained that 
the child had still another wish. The roof 
board over the smoke hole of the lodge 
hat! closed ulll the lung, moonless night. 
The chik! now wanted this roof board 
removed* "Throw the smoke hole open for 
my grandson !” 


No sooner had she thrown the smoke 
bole open to the sky dotted with stars, 
than the child changed himself into a 
bird, the Raven, With the moon in 
its bill—some say under one of its wings 
— the Raven dew up to the smoke hole, 
where he paused, A moment after, 
tie threw the muon upwards into the 
sky vault where it has remained to this 
day. 


This crucial episode of the beginning 
of the work I beca me a chosen theme for 
carving both at Skidegate and Massett, 
anti Charley Kdensaw made it one of his 
very best. In a fine pole of grey argillite 

(Plate 140} collected by J. \\\ Powell at 
Skidegate in the late lS7n‘s, we set the 
Ravefl t in the centre of the pole, holding in 
his hi IE, like a ring in the septum of the 
no-r*?. a full c i'i.stCch l, the Moon in its last 
quarter. The Beaver sits at the base in 
Iris Usual form* and the Grizzly at the sum¬ 
mit reflectively looks down at the Frog, 
upside down, beneath him. 

Another pole, also from Skidegate and 
carved by George Smith (the Wasco mon¬ 
ster with several whaled ike fins, at the 
base, is a southern Hilda crest) brings forth the Sun theme under 
two forms (Plate 141). First, the Raven holds up the Sun in his bill: 
then at the top, a little boy, ihe Raven in disguise, plays with the 
ball of lire in the fisherman's lodge. Looking up uL the smoke holt, he 
get* ready to cast into the sky the bulb on which a human face is engraved. 


S34, Ritven wiih Bcavct bulge 
In 1411. 


One of the best expressions of the Sun motive is found in Charley 
JCdensaw r s tall argillite pole in Plates 146 A, B r It is preserved at the Nation- 
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al| Museum of Canada. In the centre 
of this splendid piece, the Raven, 
with folded wings, keeps the Sun in 
his bilk Just above his head, the young 
woman who lias given birth to a 
young son—the Raven in disguise- 
holds her child in her lap> The little 
ljoy h twisting himself sideways, clut¬ 
ches the ball of fire in his hands and 
struggles to free himself. The boy’s 
small figure expresses agitation, his 
bead to one side, his eyes hollow, one 
shoulder higher than the other, the 
left hand on the disk lower than the 
right, and his legs apart. While styli¬ 
zed, this young body is one of the most 
realistic in all Northwest-Coast ari It 
jiortrays passion and action. The mo¬ 
ther sits impassively + with her mask- 
like face and round eyes drawn by 
compass. Her eyebrows are in stencil 
form, and she has ribbon -like circular 
lips around two rows of even teeth, 
and a wide labret protruding in her 
lower tip according to the fashion for a 
chief la incss. The Eagle and the Bear 
at the top complete this Etfensaw 
masterpiece, and the Beaver serves as 
a base, w hile gnawing his broken stick. 

In as many as twelve or fifteen 
jMries in ail T the Raven keeps the disk 
or the crescent (sometimes of ivory + 
inset in argillite) in his bill, allowing 
its border to protrude on both sides 
(Plates 147, 148 T 149), 

I n one of his many adventures, not 
a few of them ludicrous, the Raven 
met the wife of Rhausrhana, the great 
halibut fisherman. 1 He had stuck a 
red robin feather on his head, which 
drew her attention. She wanted to 
know how to procure a red feather like 
this for her ow n hair. The Raven assur¬ 
ed her that, if she really cared, he could 
easily get many such feathers for her. 

■ Trim I 1 M£ r M. 


135. kiivtfl hdlUEtigr lic .iver lodge* 
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1J7. Raven H'ilh lodge. 


She did care. So the Raven 
and her husband Rhausrhana 
went nut on a robin hunt 
about the island. When they 
landed there from the fisher- 
ina n' s ea in >e, the Ravc n ru sh - 
ed ahead of the fisherman into 
the woods, filled hi* hands 
with decayed wood, and threw 
it among the trees, wishing ii 
La change into robin*. It did, 
ami the Raven showed the 
fisherman where he could get 
the birds. The fisherman went 
deeper Into the bush* while 
the Raven* leaving the fisher¬ 
man stranded, hastened back 
to the canoe and paddled 
away in it. 

He went to the house of 
the fisherman and turned him¬ 
self into a man just like the 
owner. The fisherman't wife 
believed that Iht husband had 
come back and so had no 
reason to keep him from fish¬ 
ing in his pond. She did not 
know the difference when 



US. 
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she mistook hint for her husband + and fie tarried 
there longer than he should have. When the 
fisherman finally managed to return home, he had his servant block the 
smoke hole of his house to keep the interloper from escaping. 


The Raven, as soon as he saw that he was caught, changed hack into his 
own eelf d and started to fly about the house but was unable to find a way out; 
every aperture was closed. The fisherman struck him down with a club, 
pounded him to a pulp, and dragged his carcass round the house fora while. 
Then he putted ii outside and dumped it into the square hole (called 
kuiinhlkage) close by, where the people eased themselves. There he was 
seemingly dead and finished- Later, when the wife came and squatted 
there, the Raven spoke out and said, ^Tahtuimn gusudika sqti qadddU* 1 
which was a dirty insulting remark- 


informed of it, Rhausrhana fished him out and pounded him on the block 
once more. Rent upon getting rid of his remains for sure, he threw him as 
far as be could into the salt sea. The Raven, apparently dead, drifted about 
far a time. 

A band of Hauls, coming ljack home in a dug-out canoe* saw something 
floating on the surface. One of Lhcm remarked, 'I wonder why Xangkj- 
lashlinga happens to be like <h[sE M Aware who It w as, they mistook him 
for dead and were going by. being supernatural, be revived and raised his 
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head* shouting, "Tstkco! It is because of a 
woman 1 am adrift** They left him there, 
unwilling tu meddle. 


Then lie wished Lhat the Whale would come 
along and swallow Inm. And the Whale actually 
did. Once inside he tortured the monster until 
in a frenzy it stranded itself on the shore near 
a number of Haida. Pleased with ihdr catch, 
they began to cut it up and eat some of its fat. 
As they tore a hole bio its side, they were 
startled. The Raven burst out of it* and flew 
away. What did he shout but another profanity: 
"QaqaqaqaeeT" 


From there he flew to the village 
Haida. At its edge he changed himself u 
old man and walked to the shore where [he men 
were still busy cutting up the whale. He could 
hear them, as they were still talking about the 
foul bird that had slipped between their hands 
ami escaped. He said to them* "I have now 
changed into an old man, but 1 am always the 
same. Von know me now, I am bent on des¬ 
troying you unless you clear out of this place. 15 
Frightened* the whole tribe Look to thdr heels 
and abandoned their village with all its food and 
supplies to the great trickster . * * 


Sk if legate carvers* to whom this tale was 
familiar, tried their hand at it, first in the round 
on an argillite pole and then in an engraving 
within an ova) dish. In the dish (Plate 150) the 
profile of the Raven is outlined sideways inside 
the body of the Whale; a second whale, much 
smaller, swims close by. 


A stubby argillite pole by a master carver of 
Tanu, whose signatures are Beaver and Bear at 
base and top. respectively* represents the 
Raven upside down within the hotly of the whale, 139* Raven with Frog, 
which is bent forward, its tail jutting out of its 

own mouth (Rate 152). In a miniature house portal also of the southeast 
but from different hands (Plate 1511, the Raven stands above the Whale, or 
perhaps on its hack. The tail of the Whale is spread out at the top of the 


shaft. 


Just like the whale gulping down Jonah, another tale features the super¬ 
natural Halibut swallowing the great Raven Sis the following story quoted 
by Joyce: 1 

A Him ugh the Raven Yob) had been the creator of all things, yet m after times 
he nften had great trraibk in ptoeuring numgh to satisfy his personal want* and 


i Totfm Pq f«, I; 307, 
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frequently bad to go hungry. On om of thew occAgions In- 
imitated a friend of hisr f a famous wizard, who was able to 
Kwini iti the sen like a Mu He dived into the sea and swam 
deep down until he reached tile neighbourhood of a large 
village where the mliahitjuit* were finhing for halibut. 

Keeping himself well oul of sight, Void ccminciifiid 
helping himself to the Mi on the hooks as fast u they 
were caught. Hie fishermen became troubled at the 
constant loss, nut only of their fish but also of their hooka, 
which were of the ordinary type used for hrdibut, At !a*t 
one of them determined to try a hook of another shape* 
consisting of a straight wooden shank with ft bone barb 
on each aide - * . It was halted with a piece of the arm 
of a devil-fish and let down with a fltene smker. 

Soon there came a strong bite. When the lino wan 
pulled* great resistance was experienced, and the line w&.h 
draggi d hither and thither for a lung time, Several other 
fishermen j Dined in and by their united offurt^ dragged the 
hook up as fur as the bottom of the canoe hut no farther* 
since Ychl (for it waa he who Imd beuc caught) was hold¬ 
ing light to the sea bed with his daws, Suddenly the Hut- 
Rbkckcncdp and the men fell back. When they pulled 
it in H they found on the hook the upper |Kirt of the 
Raven's beak* hut none of them could gue*^ what it w E u^, 

later, when the fishermen were fitting together, 
Yeld T taking human &hapc t entered the house and seated 
hhuH-lf among the wiae men, taking care* however* to 
conceal the lower part of his face. Trying to apeak* alt 
he could say was ‘Kaguskunt*, n word whicl t h more gib- 
beristn Pretending not to know what the piece of bvxik 
was, ho induced the wise men to let him have it and* keep¬ 
ing firm hold of it, replaced it. Directly it fitted, he flew 
away through the smoke hole in the roof* and went to 
another village 1 Jitur, however, he again became hungry, 
so he concealed his nose, which hud not yet healed, and 
once more took tho shape of a main Then, armed with the 
chief'* wtaff {Itutkmekina), he sat down among the head 
mm and at** with them and proved hi* wisdnm by his talk. 

Ku]lowing this episode (of which a variant was. 
given at the beginning of the chapter), the Raven went 
back to the seashore and was swallowed by the super¬ 
natural Halibut He managed to choke the Halibut 
from ins-ide, in order to skin it Ho used the skin 
as an armour in fantastic adventures that took him 
about the southern pari of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, This story was taken from the boro eric 
prowess of Qaqwaah a young hem who* with the pro¬ 
tection of a magical Halibut skin, fought and des¬ 
troyed southern monsters p among them the gigantic 
Crab of the Skldegatc channel, 1 


l-10r Raven holding 
crescent. 
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141, Raven bedding Sun. 


In an oval plate at the United States 
National Museum, Washington, D.C. (Plate 
15J> P the Haven, carved in high relief, lies 
in the Halibut. This treatment of the 
Raven-Halibut theme is repeated several 
times in miniature totem pole carvings* 
all of them by Skklegate craftsmen (Plates 
154 t 155, 156), 

In one of these poles (Plate 155J, 
the head and daws of the Raven jut out 
of the flat Halibut* which dangles from the 
bill of a large Raven. The Eagle sits 
nobly at the top of the shaft, and at the 
base the Grizzly Bear holds the berry 
picker in his mouth. Jii another pole 
! Plate 154} the Raven's head in relief fol¬ 
lows the outline of the Halibut between 
the Whale and the Beaver, which are at 
the base and at the top of the shaft* 
respectively. 

Another pole, attributed to Thomas 
Moody of Tanu (Plate 156) P shows the 
Raven, his wings folded on the Halibut, 
hanging from the hands of Weeping- 
Woman or the ancestress Dzdarhons, who 
is known as the Mother of Stone or Crystal 
Ribs. The Eagle sits above, and Bear 
Mother at the base hugs her tw o cubs. 

The days when Edensaw and his 
elders or contemporaries were cars ing the 
Raven m his various guises and Bear 
Mother are not far removed from our time. 
Edensaw died, a very old man, as late 
as 1924 r and his best work dates back 
from 1875 to 1010, Skanskeay or David 
Shakespeare of Skidcgate seems to have 
produced his famous Rear Mother about 
ISS3, when it was collected by J. G. 
Swan for the United States National 
Museum in Washington, Many Skide- 
gate and Massett craftsmen have carved 


argillite for years with such industry and genius that seamen, explorers, 
traders, missionaries* Indian agents, and museum men, right along, have 
amassed and treasured a large number of specimens now forming part 
of the museum and private collections of America and Europe. Among 
the best and largest collections are those of the National Museum ol 
Canada, the United States National Museum in Washington, the Museum 
of the American Indian in New York, and the collection of the British 
Museum in London, 
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14 1 , Raven carved into wot^n helmet* 


The earliest argillite carvings, going batik to 1825 and 1835 or so, are of 
realistic and imitative types. The mixture of early themes* mostly derived 
from foreign lands, China or Europe, endured through the first two 
generations of argillite carver*—from 1830 to 1860. In the IS50 h s and 
1860's, we still find the worker preferably seeking their inspiration in 
imported models. The carving of elaborate pipes with white men’s faces 
on the bowl, of canoes filled with fiddlers, of small ships with sailors, 
of boxes with figures on the cover and the sides, of flutes, of cups and 
plates with floral patterns, godroons, and rope designs, bone or abalone 
inlays, went on for many years providing the trade with familiar objects 
in the scrimshaw style. 

The best and most productive of all native artists in the argilli te medium 
—George Smith, lienrge Dixon H Tom Price, Charley Kdensaw, and Isaac 
Chapman—drew their inspiration from twin source? at their disposal. The 
first was from nature, as they could observe it in their islands. Jt provided 
them with figures of chiefs in regalia- men and women, eanoemen crowded 
in dug-outs holding paddles and sometimes resting or asleep, and medicine 
men with crystals singing their incantations over their patients. The 
second was from mythological themes and tales that found their rich 
expression in miniature and actual totem poles all over the land. 

Like the Haltla pioneers, who alter 185ft anti 1840 sailed southwards every 
summer in large dug-outs to Port Townsend and Victoria, the more skilful 
carvers of a later generation likewise catered to then white clientele, 
hut they dropped most of the early models- pipes, fLutcs, dishes—to 
concentrate on statuettes and totem, poles for the trade. W ith their stock 
of carvings renewed and disposed of every year, they called every summer 
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143. Raven helmet carved out of red cedar. 


at Scat lie, V ictoria, V ancouver. Port Simpson, Wrangell, ami later at 
Prince Rupert anti Ketchikan, where they found their steady customers. 

Although the significance nf small totem poles is readily taken as totemic, 
actually it is not; this b in spite of their resemblance to authentic totem 
poles of Large size. The figures cut into their shaft , such as Ijear, eagle, raven K 
thundcrhtrd, black-fish, and shark, are not meant for the totems or emblems 
of the carvers or their relatives. They are used at random, without signifi- 



144, Kavcn bclroel carv«! out of wood. 
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145. Raven helmet with alutnne ami bras*. inlays. 


ranee, unless they happen to illustrate well-known folk tales, like that 
of the Raven stealing the sun or of the Skidegatc family that once made the 
Thunder its^owtt possession. 

The beat-informed Haida of the present day confirm this opinion as to 
the trends of the art as represented in our museums. Alfred Adams, an 
elderly native with much experience, recently said, “This work never was of 
any use to the people themselves; it was made for outsiders; it was merely 
commercial. Vet, in spite of that* Edensaw did not believe in modernizing 
his work; he followed the old fashion." 

To ihist Henry Eden saw, the nephew of the carver, adds the significant 
hint that the inception of at least some decorated plates in argillite was 
British. He had heard at home, when a child, that his uncle had liked the 
patterns of a set of dishes on an English ship so much that he had imitated 
them in argillite. Perhaps the fine comport at ihe National Museum of 
Canada belongs to this group. 

I he purely commercial nature of this remarkable art was evident to 
bnHi J r G. Swan and Dr, G. M. Dawson, who visited the Haida country in 
the early 1880's. Sivan, in the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
espmffied his view that "these Indians so far have disposed of all their 
curiosities and other products in Victoria before coming to the American 
side . . . Hereafter they will bring their wares to Port Townsend, having 
found bv experience of the past summer that they can dispose of all their 
manufactures there/' 

Anti Dawson, the noted C a nation geologist, who explored the Queen 
' harlotte Islands in 1879, was positive that "Plates, flutes, and other car- 
vmp made from argillite, though evincing En their manufacture some skill 
and ingenuity, have been produced merely by the demand for such things as 
curiosities by whites/ 1 

Seen under this light, argillite carving can no longer he considered the 
fB&cy of the dim unrecorded past; and the carvers responsible for it, name¬ 
less Red Men of prehistory. 
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NARRATIVES 

The Flood. A Niska 1 version recorded by 
William Bey non in 1949 from Robert Stewart 
(t hief I natirhiet of tiie Salmon-Eater dan of the 
Ragles on the lower Nass River). There were 
various versions of the Deluge, of its cause, and 
of the place where the Nisk^ landed and were 
saved* The following was heard by Bey non from 
one of 3 1 is “old grandfathers/' 

Once there were many kinds of monsters 
on the Nass River. Some were good, others 
wicked, and it was often impossible to pass by 
their abodes, even after making offerings to 
them. Some of them w ould gulp down the canoes 
of the people who were gathering food and fish. 
At a point below Larh-angyedae. there was a 
high bluff which was the abode of the monster 
cal led Whcre*i t-Capsi zes (K asgyihi-dcpgu r esk ). 
I his monster, quite vicious, had upset many 
canoes and had caused many people to lose 
their lives. The people were very much afraid of 
him + but they had to pass by when going up or 
down the river. V\ hen they d[d + they gave offer¬ 
ings of mountain-goat kidney fat, as it was the 
greatest delicacy they could offer. When they 
had made their offering, the spirit would none 
the less upset their canoe and often drown them. 

On the opposite shore lived a very gentle 
spirit, Hanging-Hair {Gyibldzpkis). She dwelt 
at the place where the wind hit the hardest, 
finding the trees over the edge of the cliff. The 
branches hang over, resembling the hair hanging 
From a womans head. This feature gave the 
name of Hanging-Hair to the spirit, who was 
a woman and very kind and gentle. It is 
where Fishery Bay is today. Noiv the other 
spirits planned on defeating the powers of 
Where-it-Capsizes. It was then that the she- 
spirit, Hanging-Hair, called a feast of all the 
good supernatural beings, With thdr help she 
had planned that the wicked capsizer of canoes 
would be upbraided and some of his j>owers taken 
away* 


* 
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So Hanging-Hair sent messengers to all the monsters 
of upper Nass and Skeena rivers and a I Eft he 
coast tu invite them to ike great feast. At the time 
appointed* each of the spirit guests arrived, some 
as a storm, others very gentle and calm. They all 
showed their particular power. As the guests entered 
the under-sea feast house of Hanging-Hair, each took 
his or her own place in the house. The most ferocious 
was Where-k-Capsizes. Now ihe hostess, Hanging- 
Hair, brought out her store of mountain-goat kidney fat. 

Taking a small piece for each of her guests* she placed 
it in front of them* and each of the guest monsters took 
it and rolled it. Each piece became a large ball of fat, 
and on this they fed. 

At the end of the feast the hostess, who was also 
the neighbour of the wicked Where-it-Cap si ices, said, 

IP Brothers, it is time we had more consideration f or the 
jHfopHe. There is only one among us w ho has no feeling 
for the others, and we must curtail his powers, Ynu may 
suggest how to do it/* 

The monsters, having heard the suggestion of 
Hanging-Hair* planned to move the high bluff so that it 
would not have so prominent a place in the river and would face the spirits 
down towards the estuary. The waters then would flow less swiftly, and the 
treacherous whirlpool would disappear. When all the monsters had agreed 
to this plan, they attended to its execution. The pow¬ 
ers of destruction of this wicked one were curtailed, 
and from then on the woman, Hanging-Hair, became 
tile master spirit of the Nass people, and there was 
no longer such a great loss of life. 

The people became indifferent, where before they 
had been so cautious because of their fear. The 
children also grew reckless and were playing there 
and making a great deal of noise. This annoyed the 
Chief of the Skies, who was unable to rest when these 
children played. Finally in anger he said. * 4 1 will 
punish these thoughtless children, also their parents 
who allow* them to disturb my steep/ h 

Next day the young players went as usual into a 
clearing to start their games. W hen they saw a beau¬ 
tiful plume floating down from the sky. one of them 
ran to it and grasped it. The plume then began to rise, 
and the one holding It w r as unable to let it go, Ano¬ 
ther player ran and grasped the feet of the other rising 
into the air. He was caught and could not let it go. 

Then all the other children run out, grasped the 14 ^ Raven hoidin K 
feet of the last rising player and also stuck there, Sun. 
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The plume was taking them 
up into the sky. The 
older people ran out and 
tried to hold the last child 
down. In desperation one 
ol them fastened himself 
to a tree top. 11 was a spruce 
tree. For a while he held 
on to the rising people, but 
soon the plume pulled the 
tree up, roots and all. A 
hemlock tree was next fasten¬ 
ed to die spruce, and after 
a long while it began to 
weaken. Its roots were drawn 
out of the ground. Next, the 
cedar tried to hold on. He 
was no stronger than the 
others, but he did hold on 
for a long while. The crab- 
apple tree hung on; and while 
it did, a young girl who had 
just finished her purification 
|jerior| in the sweatbouse came 
nut. and seeing what was 
happening she took her knife 
and climbed up the crab- 
apple tree, then tip the cedar 
tree, then up the hemlock 
trec+ then up the spruce tree, 
Nlie climbed on to each person 
until she came to the top¬ 
most child and the plume. 
She took her knife and cut 
the plume off from the child's 
hand, and then they all 
dropped to earth again* and 
all fay m a heap, 

After a rime all revived, 
and the older people said, 
Ji Vou children must take heecl 
now- This was caused by 
die anger of the Chief of 
the Sky, Me might get still 
more angry next time. Then 
we would all perish." 


The young people heeded the warning. But after some time they 
□gam began to play even more noisily them before. Once more the 
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Chief of the Sky was angered, and he said, "These 
people deserve punishment. They have no regard 
for me. M 

Then It began to rain heavily, and for many days 
it rained, SlowJy the waters in front of the village 
began to rise. The chiefs of the Niskse realized that 
the great sky spirit was angry. The chief of the Sky 
was also angry' at the monsters who had {(one so 
much harm to the tribes, even though they hail 
been warned. But they kept on destroying canoe 
folk. These spirits were also alarmed because of the 
steady rising of the waters. 

Many people moved up into the hills. Others 
equipped the canoes and stayed in them. Soon the 
waters rose swiftly. The people who were in the 
canoes tftgan to make long ropes from cedar bark. 
These ropes they fastened to huge boulders m the 
mountains. Hut the waters were rising to such a 
height i hjit the canoes were lifted up dose to the 
high mountain peaks. Many people perished. Only 
those who had fled into the mountain and the few 
who had taken to their canoes and had anchored 
them to (he huge boulders near the mountain tops 
survived. Many had made rafts, but most of the 
rafts were wrecked, and the people were drowned. 

The waters had now reached the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, and only a few peaks showed above the flood 
waters. The surface was covered with foam, which 
was rising all the time. The few people that were 
in the canoes saw many birds gather In a flock and 
shed their feathers upon the foam. In the end 
the rxrean was covered with bind feathers. Then the 
w aters stopped rising, anti the birds went on dropping 
more of their feathers and scattered them every¬ 
where. Then the Hood began to recede. It was from 
this that people became aware of the use nf down as 
ISL Eta ven aver WFmlr. a symbol of peace. This they learned from the bin is 
at the Time of the flood. The survivor* drifted 
sway in their canoe*. When the flood waters had 
gone, the people made their villages at the various places where they 
used to be. 

The Flood, a Cape St. James tradition of the southern Haida h as related 
by Heltry Young at Skidegate in the summer of 1947. 

Behind Frederic island |on the northwest coat of Graham Island], there 
was a village with very many people in it. The boys and girls in great 
numbers were playing on the beach* when they beheld a strange woman 
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coming there who was wearing a fur cape, such 
as they had never seen before. A little boy walked 
up to her to find out who she was. And the others 
did likewise. She was a very strange person. One 
boy pulled at her garments; they were like a 
shirt: he pulled it way up and saw her back¬ 
bone, a funny-look tug thing. "Chinese slippers, 11 
a plant which grows on the seashore, stuck 
out of her backbone, This made the children 
laugh at her and deride her. What kind of being 
was she ? 

The old people, when they heard their clamour» 
bade the children stop laughing at the stranger. 

At that moment the tide was at a low ebb, and 
the woman sat down at the water's edge. The 
tide began to rise, and the w r ater touched her 
feet, So she moved up a little and again sat 
down. The water rose up to her, and again 
she moved back. Now' she found herself at the 
edge of the village and sat down. The lido kept 
on rising: never before had it risen so high. The 
villagers grew frightened; they were awe-struck* 

Having no canoes, they did not know how to 
escape. So they took big logs, tied them together 
into a raft, and first placed the children on the 
raft. Filling baskets with spring water to drink, 
they put them on the raft, as well as dried 
salmon and halibut for food. 

Meanwhile the stranger would sit down; 
and when the tide would come up to her, she 
would move away to higher ground, tip the 
hillside, up the mountain. Many people had 
saved themselves by climbing on to the raft, 
hundreds and hundreds of thorn. There were 
a number of rafts afloat. The whole island now 
was covered by the sea, and the survivors kept 
drifting about without being able to stop any¬ 
where; they had no anchor. And this lasted for a long time. 

By anti by the people beheld peaks sticking out of the ocean- One of the 
rafts drifted with Its load to a point where its survivors supped off on to 
Ihe land. And other rafts were beached elsewhere, ft was at that time 
that the tribes became dispersed* 
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One of the rafts found itself at Cape St. James: Its people became the 
Nmstintfi, A descendant of these people, the chiefs sister whose name was 
Gfandmotticr-of-Nangke, gave me this story, as well as Thomas Xaiqaon, 
my father’s relative. Many of our people know 1 this story of the Flood, for it 
is the truth- It really happened, a great many years ago. 


t 
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Why the Great Flood Happened p in a Tsimsyan narrative given by 

Saits Bennett (N{spins* Killer-Whale phratry, of the fijlodzar tribe, 27 years 
old in 1951), who heard it frosts a former Nispins. It was recorded by 
William Bey non. 

There was a great village with many people, and this was the largest 
in the world. Everyday the people of this place spent their time dancing 
and ganging, and when they ail sang, they made a great noise. This lasted 
all night. During the day they would sleep. Jn the olden days it was said. 
“The heavens are Hose to the earth. 11 So the great chief of the heavens 
began to be vexed as he was unable to sleep because of this disturbance. 
Even the children would imitate their elders and play at being high chief 
i fmitaif). The noise Lhey made during the day was so great that the chief 
of the heavens could not rest even by day. More and more he became 
annoyed with the village dwellers. The wise men cautioned their tribe over 
their self-indulgence anti urged them to turn their minds to their other in¬ 
terests. But no heed was given their warnings. 

The chief of the heavens was now angry and decided to punish this great 
village. So he caused the river w aters to rise, Soon the rivers and creeks all 
over the country began to swell, Some of the people, frightened, escaped to 
the hillsp while others embarked in their large canoes. Still the w aters w ere 
rising higher and higher until only the high mountain peaks showed above 
the sw ollen waters. The people, animats, and birds who managed to climb 
to the highest peaks were saved. Among these peaks was Mount McNeil 
{knt-mtdczk Place of Grizzly), When the Flood was over, the loot stone 
anchors were found there, at the place where the)' had anchored their canoes. 

The entire country for a time was covered with water. It was then 
that the Eagle, who was the largest bird. said. “Come, we will scatter our 
feathers on the waters as a sign of peace. The Chief of the Skies shall pity 
us. and the waters shall go down/’ 

So all the Eagles began to shed their feathers on the waters. After them, 
all the other birds also shed their feathers. When they had all finished 
doing it. (.lie people saw the waters beginning to go back to their beds. 
Soon they were down to the old level. 

From this the people judged the powers of eagle-down for peace. That is 
why it was used to this day as a symbol of jkracc in times of strife. Whenever 
eagle-down h blown into the air, it is a pledge of peace. It was always the 
first thing show n at any gathering to give assurance that there would be no 
treachery. When it was withheld, then the people looked for trouble. 

Raven, Be^vef-p and Salmon, I Jaida t as communicated by Archie W. 
Shiels to Edward L* Kejthahn, of Juneau. Alaska, (In a letter of transmis¬ 
sion, April 22 h 1946, from South Bellingham, Washington, he Stated: "1 am 
now attaching the history of those poles, which was written by the man who 
made them over in the Queen Charlotte Islands/') 

Raven, the hero of this legend, while on hi* travels, met two men whom 
he knew were Reavers in the guise of humans. He greeted them, acting 












like an old man, the better to 
hide his identity. He spoke to 
them just sits if they were his 
friends, horn and raised with 
him. So they invited him to 
come home with them. He ac¬ 
cepted their invitation* When 
arrived, they led him 
house, ft was some- 
like a native hut, such as 
Esed before the 
man, 
interior, 

a flnorwftv leading into the 
which was appar- 
su/if-rooiii. I he 
Curious feature of this door- 
pair of mountqin- 
skuhs fixed up on each 
side of the aperture. To this, 
one of his hosts went and Hip¬ 
ped these skulls together, there¬ 
by causing sparks to fly. These 
sparks served to make a fire 
on which to cook their meal. 
When it was done, they sat 
down to eat. Then t hey 

brought a basketful of sal¬ 
mon-berries, which they also 
ate up. Raven, who was usually 
a glutton, was playing his rote 
of m aged man. Therefore, 
much against hb inclination, 
he had to cat sparingly. 

They all went to Ejed and got 
up early. After breakfast, these 
two Beaver men told him they 
were leaving him until evening, 
for they were going away to 
gamble. They picked up their 
hhai gambling sticks and left 
him by himselb As soon as 
they had left, he went through (he aperture leading into what he thought 
was the store-room. Instead of a store there was a lake teeming with 
salmon. He took a couple of salmon and ate to his heart's content. As the 
salmon-berries were ripening in abundance along the lake, he picket] a 
basket fill and ate them also, but he was still hungry. At dusk, the Heaver 
then came bark from gambling. 


Hiivi'n irtflifLe Halibut, 


The next flay they again left him, but this time he decided to steal the 
lake .iji one would steal a carpet. So he rolled it up to try. After he had 
tried, he unrolled it, as it was before, and waited for ilu-ir coming, When he 
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saw them coming in the distance 
he again rolled the lake up and 
flew with it In his Ixak to a near¬ 
by tree. 


The men. fleeing what he 
was doing, began to cry in des¬ 
pair. They transformed them¬ 
selves into their natural forms, 
to lien vers. They weal to the 
free and began to fell it by chew¬ 
ing with t heir incisors. When I he 
tree began to fall, the Raven 
flew to another tree. They felled 
several trees, on which Raven 
was perched, trying to get him. 
Finally they gave it up, because 
he was always flying to another. 
They sent the Marten and 
the Loon in pursuit, but they 
□!so Tailed to catch him. After 
annoying the Reavers this way. 
he flew away to the head 
of the Skeena River. This is 
why beavers are plentiful in the 
lakes of the mainland h and why 
there are none on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, where the 
Raven stole the lake from. 
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The Raven on top of the 
totem signifies the Raven again 
acting as dead while drifting 
on the sea. He was wishing a 
whale would come along and 
swallow him. Finally a w hale did 

come and swallow him. He ta-gan to eat at the insides of the whale* 
which caused it to die. He then wished that the whale carcass would 
drift ashore in front of the people. They were having a famine and very 
much in need of food. The wish was also fulfilled. The people came down, 
and when they cut it open, the Raven flew out. 


The Raven and the Bullhead* a tradition of the family of Tathlidorii 
in a Kanhada dan of the Ginaidoiks tribe h given by Mrs. Kmin.i MuMgrave 
of Port Simpson. Recorded by William Bey non in 1016 

One day Tslhlklorh called his cousin Mieng and went with him up into 
the mountain to hunt. This happened at the time when they were living 
■it Klarhkyels. They arrived ai a fine prairie and walked along a river. 
They came to a large boulder, and at tins boulder there was a hut. There 
they spent the night. Next morning they went on until they reached 
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a lake. In this lake they saw a large Bullhead {kayotl). On each fin of 
this fish there was the head of the Raven, The Lai I was the whole Raven. 
The Bullhead became their crest, and it was known as Bullhead -in-Jake, 
a proper-name {kaynaiemlsimdam-Kyadyen). Later it was painted on the 
front of Tsihlidorh's house and on top nf poles through which was the 
doorway. It was also painted on tin- robes used in assuming a personal 
name. From that time on, it was tile leading and exclusive crest of tilts 
house. 

Another time they went back to the same lake. After being out there 
five days, one morning they saw, rising out nf the lake, a huge Raven with 
outspread wings and human beings coming out of his mouth 1 . The Raven 
had a long, large beak, and Iris colour was block. They contemplated him, 
returned to their homes, and painted his picture on the front part of the 
house. When this was done, they called the people together and adopted 
the Raven as a crest. I hey painted his picture on robes used on great 
ceremonial occasions, and also on poles. The Raven sat on the end of the 
pole. The Raven was the exclusive property of this house. 

1 lien they went out a third time. But this time they journeyed in 
another direction. When they arrived in the middle of a long valley, they 
beheld a large tree with a big Raven’s Psest all covered with motherof-pearl, 
1’hey called it Ncst-of-lhe-Raven-iri-the-valley-uf-Marengyairen. At once 
they took this nest as a crest and reproduced it on robes when assuming a 
name. They also painted it on the front of their house as their exclusive 
properly. The Raven's Nest was also made to represent the same crest 
■ m their head-dress. It was used in assuming a name or when the chief ol 
another tribe gave a iyaot feast. With these new crests were associated the 
older emblems of the Kanhada: the Starfish, the ordinary Raven, anti the 
Bullhead 


Tlii* *ihiiKm Hi ihr cfJttdt in the mrth <rf Kavfti ««inu iimiknvl out ut ■ dam. 
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Illustrations 


I IS. The argillite dish, Sii One u i the most interest ing carving* by Charley Edenaaw of 
Massett, ropa-L^nts Rhnuxrhaiia, the blind halibut EisVrman sitting- in a canue, 
wealing a conical hat urt his htud. holding a crutch saddle iu his right hand, and 
resting ]][> chin ptiwyely in hi& left* while he tends his halibut line. 

The flat stylized engraving at the bottom of the plate represent* the Raven 
spread out under the caooe T at the bottom of the bay, (In the Rev. YV. E, Colli* 
son** Collection at Prince Rupert, in J939. Attributed by the owner to Charley 
Etfensaw, about 190+. 10H" x 6W' * 3"; the fkhcrinptJi. 3 inches high. N.M.C., 
87462, 87463, 87464). 

L L9 r The Kueetl, at the base of the iu-gillite pole, holds his broken bid bclw«n his hands, 
tries to pres* it back into place, but it kft’pa falling off. Tlhr 5 lipernatu.nl bird, 
disguised here as a woman Eif distinction, wears a Lit net in her lowt-r lip, (Centre) 
The Raven holds the disk of light in his bill. Two Bears are one above the Other 
at the top, the lower one bites fit .i fish. Attributed by Henry Voung to Paul 
iocie^ Skideuate. j Dried's face^ are characterised by large eyes, nose, mouth fin 
the Lipsett-Ryan Collection, Vancouver, 1939, N.M.C., 87288, 87289). 


120. The Raven disguised as a woman, wears a Eabret in the fewer lip: his bill danglem on 
his stomach, (Above) 1"he Bear eating a salmon. This jtofe is of recent date 
and of poor quality (N.M.C. In the D. C, Scott Collection. Vlbfi-Hli 5)4 
high x l** r Plsotog. t>iv,. M-197). 

Ill, The Raven k here under the appearance of n HUin riding on the back of the Butterfly; 
hk messenger <N.M,C„ J. W. Powell Collect fen r 1879. Vll-B-747. 4*( inches 
high, in two piece;;. By the same carver a* the panel curved of argillite "The 
Woman in childbirth* 1 , alfioln the NUVLC. Coll. Photog, Piv^ 88957). 


122. The Raven's right wing, pinched by the Crab, while the bird groped for Rhioffham i 
halibut hook at the bottom of the bay. Nowhert else recorded, this detad is 
nicely illustrated here bv Charley Edeasaw. This high relief wan purchased by 
Walter K. YVatcrcs, of Wrangell, at Port Sitnp^n many year* ago (Walter C, 
Waters Col I ectbn t Wrangell, Alaska* 1839 and 1947. 8 V * 3^' x 2\ N.M.C,* 
87(43, 87644, 87643).. 


123, Four reprfeientutfeQs of the Raven in various stylization* appeared as early an the 
1830**, in two delicately canned panels of the Wilkes Collection, one of which 
is reproduce! Two Ravens, one of them holding up the pipe bowl; a quadruped 
with the Raven'!* head, the Wolf, ths Bear, the Raven; a quadruped and a person 
linked together bv their tongues and hands {Lieul. Charles Wilke; Collection, 
]S 38 , at the U S. Nal- Musi., Washington. 34721-D. 2588, 13 inches loOit and 
2592, 15) 2 inches long). 


U4. Mankind brought out of a clamshell into the world by the Raven, on the be.u;h oE 
Roaespit, on Graham Island. This carving, in the form of a lid for Jin argillite 
box, is bv Charley Edensaw. The theme illustrated here seems to have opened 
up a new held For'hk gifts. Inside the lid we read the inscription ,H G. J. Salmon 
66/ h presumably scratched by (he owner of th.it name; and 'W may furnkh 
a clue to the date and authorship. They lit in well with Edcnsaw's career, a* 
in 1866 r he wan 30 years old. The Bear and Frog figure* in high relief on both 
sides were his preferred crest h, and the Kjooved Eodrdooed borders of the shell 
and the lid, in the manner of a silversmith's work, were a familiar technique to 
him in his taler productions (N.M.C,, Aaronson Collection, YII-B-777. 
um tf X m* f * 6". Photog, Div. r 89092). 

125. Inside an oval dish, curved about 1904 by Charley Edensaw, an oblong ckm is half 
open; in the opening, nine human fiices in a row peep at the wortd outside, each 
count evince slightly different, Around the clam in the dish, the profiles of the 
Whale, and Wnskp or Sea WuW with the head of a whale and the curled tail ot 
a wolf, are smoothly engraved. The dam and its intriguing faces, and the engraving 
surrounding it. are crmLvivcd and executed with matitery* u pwyv which 
counts among Chariey Edenww's best. The contrast between thu piece 
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and Im lutvworfc. showing hts progress, is striking. Whale bone in triangular 
r °T“ 15 " n ‘h* <»«!■*■ Kt >pe grooved uodrorm-, decorate the border 

V"? ™«S.hatching Mil the mt Writer* (in the collection qf the Rev, W. K. CoBisnn 
pir.nw Raptrt, SX. 8!j" x 10,4" S74SI, >7478), 

\2t>. Argillite dab with the hgure* of the Haven and the Thunder bird. inside, facing each 
DIher. | lie border (ft-sign of eya, care, ami feathery here is exceptiarial (McGill 
I nwerstly Museums. No. SOSO. MM" * 114 " % 2>j" X.M.C.. 195], .i ,Vi 

127 1,1 l«*«n pisfc. the Raven with folded -inland tons hill bent down, .its over [he 

Bower whu keeps ■> handsome imy between hi., hands amt legs— the )»» is the 
same Raven in disguise, better to deceive the Reaver. A medicine ma ti! at the 
top, staw an incantation tu the accompaniment uf a round rattle. This ntuv 

* hy Ch * r,,v EtaB * (N.M.C, vif-B- . piu^nCWi 

lz *‘ V p£,jg£ 'he Raven holding the little 1un fhis other self). wearing a bear-daw 
l . n / rcint f* f r hlln ’ jhf Heaver beneath, gnawing a stick anti the 

l * M in front of tom ( IV.pt The Shark Wrtfi protruding tongue, he 

- WilK ®S- - 
as &jf« sjs 

h, p Nl '. Rear holds .,h to the ikii on rile Raver,\ head, 

I hi* 1 line Sku1..-^Ui’ ftirVniE «* possibly by l.ouk Cutlison, about IfrifMWO iThe 
Crdntimnfc Institute *if Science, Bkrara field Hilk* Michigan, W 1300), 

13 °- A : ’] <l !^ lml ,e l £? Cjt,cn h V l,w ‘ showing the Raven holding the Salmon nn 

87*40)?' ' nJl ’ “ 1 Store, Ketchikan, Alaska, in 1939. N.M.C., 

I »1. Woodrti helmet or )Mad-dn» with the Raven sitting on the Sndpm carved oux of 
iHlS. "“cl IWl.TljT m<muvai Muwum <* Fi « Arts. Cb. 12 inrhl? 

m ' m JS^Sb2Bll*.^i Si Mds the fabled stone buck* 

n, v ""'- and -.rands hi* Wings folded, over the Reaver hut, with the 

Relief made. At the top of this pole, (be Raven with two Frees head down 
: l V '' v, ' r 'm ' TL ' ,J, " lIw ; k ? ve " *•*•- The fur and the skin .... tin- animals are 
i stippling . titan) The Cri«ty Bear, with ,, r . „f ahalr.nr 
mt?l' ' ?r i ? f ?,» ?n, U ' M sHt, ,ji '' nest Jm! "«*l interesting sped- 

Inch., high 1 Tm;c! i&9^ U * W,< "*”** « 1« 244 

,a huSwt^h' h rtDne h »*« «™ his hilt ami stands over 

fr ,h„ hut in Whirh the B«wh »ns. (At the base; Hu- Grizzle R t Jr has a 
frog harig'ni;, head down from his mouth. flop} A sandier Raven in twrvhed 

V sajty ItUMs) pfotubly frnm l he saint.- kiClda as Ni> 1 32 i \mrr 

't* 52 - hy J- w, Powea ipimjroTtta 

Lv^lisitm. PhdlD at iht? same TEIUscum). 

U-l. The Raven has taken prwwssion, in his bill, of the tone! Or the Beaver Imr Th, 

S* »“ *■■ «• nm- mtawJlSS; “rST 

IJ.V The Raven both in hts bird and hfs human form: the panel reptesentine the wnU or 

vita zssr * ,he ttmr h,jWa " «* k ,xmc - 
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IJ6. The Raven, on a short pdr. keeps in his hill the panel repreSctl 1 irtg the w^!9 of the Ikj- 
ver + i Si* ms*-or the hike, (Bait) The siting Stiver dutches his gnawing stick. (To 
left i The Grixily Bear by himself on a tDirm-pjh-ILkv carving on .t square b,i« 
(Cranbcook Institute of Science, BhwmfWdd Hllh, Michigan. Photo furnished 
by the Institute). 

137, {Centre) Thr Raven holds the square panel of the Beaver hut in his bill. {Basel 
The Beaver and hh gnawing slick. (Top) The Thunderbird with the Whale 
ETra'iwbv in his talon*. By Arthur Moody. of Skidegate, wh tJ had just Clrtsd Lt 
at Me Ren's in Prince Rupert, 1939, At the tune that it wa* carved. Moody wm 
mi shortsighted that he could hardly see hi* work, (At McRra's store, in Prince 
Rupert, t?JSL N.M.C.* I02OG3 ( I02O&4) + 

lift. The Raven, on a thrift pote, holda a roll in his bill: this represents the Beaver lake* 
rolled up and removed to another sift. The Whale i» at the bam.-: and it woman \ 
bice is at i he top (Provincial Museum, Vfctorm. N-M.C., 102001,. 102004b 

139 r The Raven holds in his bill the Frog, head down, (Base) The sitting Beaver h as the 
chewing stick under Ills dun; ;i human face (Hi his upturned tail, (Top) The 
Grizzly Eksir dutches with both fretd pawn the zfetf on th* Raven's head. A totem 
pole of fine quality, attributed by H. Young to a leading Skidegate carver, Louis 
Collimni [Amer. Muk. \at. Hist., N.Y, 1G/1164 L. ^o. 1 I3ft8. Photo From 
that institution!. 

140. On a pi ile qf vreykh .irgilhEt- of the finest plan tic quality—attributed by Henry Young 
to John KoM^jn, of Rk id to, c-i. 1875 -the Ruvim holds in Iif^ bill u crescent 
representing the Moon. f Sop) The Hear faces the Fro^, which is Upside down 
under him. (Base) The Beaver, wnlh a human face on his liiil, sits up wdth a 
L-hewing slick under his chin. The base of the pole is, by exception, part of the 
block and is not detached, fflort i sed > a rtd glued on, EN. M_ C„ Powell Collection,. 
187'J. VII B «3S, 10 inches high, Phoeog. I>iv.. 8*948), 

HI, The theft of the Sun is the subject of this remarkable Illustration by a Sk ideate 
carver, presumably after 1900, A I Elite boy flits at the top of tjvpde. holding 
the disk of fire and tight between hi* hands; hi* uplifted face is radiant with joy, 
Thf disk LM meant fur the Sun, It » engraved with a human Face: round eyes, 
eyebrows and lips firm h teeth cftpo&ed* and a godroorud border h As a second 
litt-ure from the lop down, the Raven is represented rn full, with this disk in hi* 
bill, his wing* closed, and hh tail turned up decorativejy m front of him. The 
monster under thr Raven hi Wasko r that is, the whale with f-ivmnl dorsal perfor¬ 
ated fins. Carved by George Smith, of Skidegaie. In the Lipnett Ryan private 
collection, Vancouver. II kh^ hi^h. N.M.C, {1«9>, 87283. 87289), 

142, A carved dish of red cedar in the form oE the Raven holding the Sun in his beak, 
encrusted with ftbidrjne shells Said to have luvn ranged by Amort Cul I i sun, (if 
Kltkatla (Coast TdirtH-vanl (l.ipscEt Cc 4 Ice lion, VadcnuvLT. 17" x IB", N.M.C., 
87370). 

Mi. Wooden (red cedar) helmet reprcMating thf Raven h carved and painted (Waller C. 
Water* Cdkction t Wrangell, Akski, N T ,M,C + , 8756*1, 

144, Raven helmet carved OUE of cedar and painted black (Vancouver Citv Museum, 

24 J-i" x mi'* * 7\ N.M.C., 87326), 

145. Raven helmet carved and decorated with aba lone shell, bras* inlays, and hair (In a 

colled ion at J uneau, Alaska. N.M.C.. 1947, 133-4?. 

146-A, B. This is one of the outstanding Edeiisiw carvings ant I one (d the larges! argillite 
totems, 25 inches, at the Natiunal Museum of Canada. The little boy. who tki*ps 
the ball of light in both hands against hts body, k irmly held sideways by hb, 
mother, and he seems to be ^trugglcng to free himself. These two figure* appear 
in the middle of the composition, with others below and above — the Beaver 
gnawing his stick at the base; th^ Eagle, and the Bear in a halo {as in the Ri»9tan 
icons of Alaska)* at the top. The boy's small figwe expresses agitation, hk head 
t« one side, hts eyes hnUcw, one shoulder higher than the other, the left baud 
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on the (list lower than {tie right, uml hi.' Iqp apart, Thin young body, white 
m> Iul-i. 1, w one uf iIil most realistic in ail North west-coast art. And above a!l it 
portrays [M*jjon and action. The mother remains impassive, with j| frigid face 
and the usual miind r:y« drawn with Compaq, with eyebrows in rtencil form, 
nmyirihl ike circular lift, framing two rows of even teeth, awl a wide laljret pro* 
trudme (II fler lower lip, according to the fashion for a chiefu Loess. Under this 
r™u|>, the Raven ** slmwn in full with the disk of light in his hill. The Frog 
Hjunts on hi* head. (S.M.C.. Anraudn Collection r>r)K, Vff-B-792, 2$ inehra 
high, I'hntofi, DlV., SWM, mm. 89097). 

H7 In thU totem pole, the Raven ha» the Moon crescent. the points down, in his bill. The 
BeiVer, gnawnig Ills stick sits at the base, with the Frog, head down, in front of 
nsm file bh-srlc, USIU I Ly Shark-V\ rjirun, lets the J'rog its hijjil botU'L^n htr 

t “ tb j ”F f E r, ^ a . w 'l|> Mars show on the arch over her forehead, and her tail is 
raised like a {Stunted I tin net at tile tup. Thi* line carving stems to be from the 
fianiln oi t."forge Snmh, a Skidegali-carver (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., hf.V. 16 1/2122 
f hotn from trie samv institution). 


HS. UtRswn, with the hall of light in hi* bill, sits at the bottom of the pole, and the 
rhnoderbud. holding the What* in his talon*. occupies the major part of the 
space over the Kavcn. Jhii cicrellent Composition is by a.Ski) legate carver. The 
Thunder fun! arid the w htte are like (he signature of a craftsman of that Haida 
village (Am, Mli-. Nat, Hist., NY. 16/1162. Photo from the same institution). 

149, In the McCall rullisrlion of three poles, one much larger than (he two others, (he 
Raven US repeated thrLV 1UUM. In the centre of the largest pule, the bird holds the 
!ll ’ Ll ^ ,: ■"^ »‘he he holds the s^re panel reprinting 
the wall ,if the Beaver hut, bat m the p-rto to the left, he holds nothing. In the 
th r *«« Sits at the !«*., w ith the gnawing stick itili. pa ws. 
At the top of ibe pole , tu the right) two Rears ait, one over the oilier, the lower 

toV ? t ?f* An0 ^ f W ; it1 ’ a lhh > ***<* clown, in front of his 

Uids l h at the ton of the smallest of the three poles. The Whale, biting his mil 
11 ■! ,hl ; r; 'f l be large pole; mid Wasco, with the Usual two whales held by his 
wo! tail, occupies the upper pan. over the Raven. The central pole. Of fine 

?fcwI^t n, “ V J “!'• ' tIJrk L ljm :. { - ul1[s,m - '* Skidfgau-. The two Otters Lire also 
Skwlegal l’ product the hm-ilEc^t one i*f indUTirent riuaititv 4 In tlie McCil] 
pnvate collection, Vancouver, 1947. N.M.C., 1021U. 102112), 1 

15(1. In this nvat d»h, the Raven is shown within the Whale, after he had oau^l himself 
to Ik- swallowed. JOttiji-like. J lie peculiar ik-rnratioii of the Whale here ctmsto* 

h^ir] ,w hcrj5 T CLI( ? yin , K ^ P UM| “!H ,if ft-vth .JE 1 the- upp-r jaw, and four salmon 
hen down, under the lowct Jaw. I wo ear-lik. fi .ilhir, fill (he dome over (be 
I"? “tiie monster, and a large -ulc l.n i, stretched in from of the 1 h_k.Iv. Another 
whale, buwhead-llke and much smaller, OCcupir-s, the rest of the spice. ‘The cruss- 
hatchm^ m the mtonstire is smooth and fine, like the rest of tfiehnear en£ rivb^ 

c scmt'^oiWri^ \z ?L*_, M w ,v 4 ; n ,hc art (N - M * C -"* D ' 

151, The long-bilki! Ravern kto pj;inv the centre of an old-fashioned, portal-lib. argillite 
pole of the ISrO-lfiStl period! f he Whale is at the base, with four paws, and is 
showing (us longue, in the manner of the Crfaly. The oval perforation in his 

iffrTa 'i V fS 10 ” 01 through the portal intbfhe house. The 

(wk IS hull, i«. backed, like an actual portal for a km re front. Rut the Whale’s 
lari and the Ians at the top of the pole reveal the (dentil, of the Whale, often 

wh I rf' ,hc f tav f : "', Uy unt ' rA ,tlt ts'rliest Siddcgate tarverh 

who made totfni poles, in the tS7<J-- (An Mus. Nat. Mist,, N.Y 16/^4 rhotu 
Fnani the Jame inti JtMtirin), ^ riMno 


152. In tkb pokan- r.,.„ (from the top dnwn); the t.irtody showing his tongue; the Whale 
With tai! emt rging from h,s uwn mouth; the Raw,, hanging upside d^ nn ,he 
\\hale B body. This „ meant to represent the Raven in the body of the Whale 
■RerbAe swallowed up- (At the ba*) The Reaver, si tiitig. shows his bulging 

c l ; f h “ P,r ™ 1 | ls the work of a Sk id eg ate Carver, presumably from One J 

tile sc-Uthuaster o Villages i Am. Mus, Nat, Hist., N,Y. 16/1166;. 


m 


153. An oval dUh decorated in low relief with the Halibut. On this fish* in higher relief , the 

Haven lies with his wings rolled up, lo show' that he h within the Halibut after put¬ 
ting on the fish shin. In thin gum- the Raven once travelled round the southern 
IMrtsof the Queen Charlotte 1-lam.h, lighting monsters. The remaining space in the 
dish is covert*] vb'ith decorative cleans: eves, kw? Tmngular inlays of al>alonc 
fhi.-llr dot the ribbon border of the di>h_ This is Skidegate v^urk (l MS. Mat. Mu*., 
Washin^Hli 1ft 1 ;" Ii*ng; \ E0 JP acriKS, very shallow. l~he high point of the centre 
carries it even with thv rim. Mo tithe nwks, Bottom plain. 33722-G) + 

154. (From top down) The Denver with a zkit on hi-, in ad- 1 'pesidu down on the body rhf 

the Halibut lies the head of the Raven. Here again the southern adventure of 
the Raven wearing the Halibut skin is illustrated. The lit pi figure below is that 
of the Whale, who on mini her nrrasipft hud '■wallowed the bird. A Skklcgnte 
curving of the 1890 decade (Am, Mu*. Mat. Hist.. N.Y. 16/544L. 11314 Aj 
Photo from the same institution), 

155. Here again the Raven appears (in the centre with his head complete, holding the 

Mali hut, head down, in hi* bill, and another Raven in miniature [5 u pride down 
on the body of the fish. Bear holds the berry picker in his mouth as if he were 
devouring her—-notice the realistic representation of her right arm. (At the top) 
The Eagle, in an unusually fine and real in Ec piece of work (Am. Mu*. Nat. Hist.. 
N.Y. AJ I6/5J6-C w 16/1169-2), 

15fi T A totem pole showing \ olealn> Wuiiu n with long tears dropping, I he drops ending 
at the bottom with human fa-v*. She holds in her hands the Halibut on which 
the Raven lien upside down. The Halibut was one of the main crests of Salmon- 
Eater* wh&&<‘ niece was DzeLerhotts or Votcano-Wotiun. (At the bast) Bear 
Mother and her two Cub* in her arcus. Ac the top. the Th underbird with she 
Whale in lhe fi.nrn 1 of a human bring, the dorsal Fin standtng over hid head. Carved 
by Thomas Moody, chief of Tana, and a good carver. who spent the latter 
part of his life at 5fcldi-g.de. An argillite U>x in lhe ?anie collection is inscribed: 
"Carved by Thomas Muddy, Skideg.itr M Usion, R.C,” He was drpwntxl with 
hin brother in the rjast dei a* le (McGill Ladvru ity Museum. Ifljf inrhi-s, N-M..C** 
92049. 92050). 
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THUNDERBIRD 

After lilt Floor) long ngii, the land for a lime was parity covered with 
accoraiiy to i Haida legend (.15). When the water receded farther, 
tlu lat e of the earth remained swampy and very hoi and was infested with 
enormous mottiuitoes. as large as bats, which flew about at night anti harassed 
the few inhabitants that were left in the country. A hitter complaint rose 
Irnnj the depths, and Nekilstlas, the Raven, stopped tn listen. Then he 
dispatched the Butterfly, his messenger. 1 le wanted to find oat what could 
be done to improve the lot of the living who were part hitman and (>art 
animal. I he Butterfly brought back a woeful tale of mieerv, This tak- 
aroused the Raven and made hmt summon the Skaimsems or Thutuierbirds, 
1 hesc enormous birds belonged to an eagle-like tribe of skv and nmtm- 
tam. I heir power was to produce thunder and lightning and to exterminate 
antediluvian monsters. They slaughtered the Whales bv dapping their 
wangs and casting bolts of lightning at diem out of their curved bills. Then 
ihi-y raptured their prey in their talons and lifted them to their aeries on 
mountain peaks, where they and their brood fed on the flesh. 

I Ins and Other T I render bird tales bring to mind the classical concept 
i>J ACus or Jupiter likewise wielding thunder and lightning. 1 It is, indeed 
|Wirt of an ageless myth which, like the Raven transformer. Bear Mother! 
Orpheus. and the Dragon, has travelled all over the northern world 
east and went and assumed a thousand different forms on its prehis¬ 
toric trail, (he North Pacific Const anil the New World have made 
ample use f»l it in the narratives, rituals, and plastic xtris. The Thunder- 
bird isa divmny famdui. to the iMn*. Tlingit. Isimsyan, Haida, Kwakiutl. 

. ootk.i, Sahsb. and other nations of the Northwest, just as it was to the 
niK-HTtit Mexicans. A Thuntferbird with wings spread out and an eye 

(act r dl " K 1° r,r % M ' W ‘ Sterling nf the Smithsonian 
Institution, V\:ejliington} was beautifully carved on a core of obsidian 
About 5 mrhea long, at 01 meek (Lavanta* Tabasco), in 600 .VD. 

The Thunderbird Ad«e, Idi, Hi? once lived alone in the pristine world 
m cordmg to the missionary Petitot, among the D£n6 of the frozen tundras 
! '.V } l 8 nfat . l J»'d swooped down from the clouds, flew over the waters, 

touched them with the tips of his wings, and the earth rose from the 
tKUtnm of the sea. floating on the water, Ad*> under this form reminds 
us ol the giant Miunderbird of Siberia who, according to Bogorae (ITt 
is the same as the supernatural Raven. Hut more frequently it is » kind 
ol giant eagle of supernatural strength. 

wJiLTunfc ? a Pj* 3rs 3S mistress of good and bad 

, VIS,tcd m h r r °' vn wor!d b >' t ' vo mortals, she undertakes, 
at^ thur request, to clear the sky and begins to scrape it with a large 


whfir 


iVT&SSt&tSJt* ““**•>«* '■ 

d IWht imttni Ihr undttiE. Chinr** f( L [ '| ■i E |A- A- iw, j, . 

noni,. Ml dMK...»y Hunter H, Dubta. .. jjjtm ^ 
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157, ThgmiiffbiM in a di>tl. 


brass scraper. Noticing that one of tilt visitors looks at her naked lets, 
shtf grows angry anti hurfs them both back into our world. 

Even now the eagle is protected by a taboo, and the killing of one is 
supposed to bring on bar! weather and famine. The Asiatic Eskimo also 
says that the Thiinderbird is a giant eagle (IS), Usually it is coupled (Cf. 
the nest chapter on the Dragon l with the Big Snake, a reptile used as a 
belt by the eagle-like spirit of the upper air. to produce lightning. 

Whatever the local names and features of the Thundcrbird on the North 
Pacific ('oast may be, his character is everywhere consistent and his might is 
unchallenged. He is well-nigh supreme, like Jupiter in ancient Greece. On 
the whole he is kindly and helpful to man, who invoked and Worshipped him. 
Several examples, drawn, from the songs and rituals of the Tsimsvan, bear 
this out (19). 

Big-Eagle, an Indian chief of the Pacific Coast near the Alaskan border, 
donned the kingly regalia that made him a noble of the earth; a Chilkat 
robe of white, blue, and yellow patterns of mountain goat wool, loggings of 
red flannel with beaded trimmings and a crown with long sea -1 ion bristles, 
from which hung a train of ermine skins as white as the new snow. On his 
forehead was the carved head of a proud eagle, with its beak half-open. This 
was his own clan emblem. Big-Eagle danced in 3 semicircle, shaking a bird 
rattle, a jewel-like thing, carved delicately and inlaid with shells from 
the sea. And as lie danced, Big-Eagle sang: 

"The Golden Eagle of the Mountains will spread his wings, as he sits 
among the chiefs nn the hilltops.” 
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J5S, TbumlffhEnj; Hint Klller-WhjiJe. 



150* lltumicrbird nnd KEvtn + 


The natives who accompanied the chief beat their round drums, and the 
sound that came forth was a low rumbling voice, like thunder in the distance. 
In the background were women in blue and red blankets who danced, 
bending their bodies to right and left, with alluring grace. And the trees 
of the forest leaned erne way and another with similar motion, 

The chief continued his hymn: 

"I have borrowed the skin of Skyasnseiii, the great l hunderbird, I 
don his garment as my own. J don it, and my voice sings above the noises 
of the valley. It reaches out Into space like tha t of Thunder in the air/ 1 

He spread his arms* waving them under the Chilkat that heaved like 
wings. He was the mystic Thunderbird, ready to soar between earth and 
sky* 
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IftO. ThumJerbird, semi-itumn. A white sailur. 
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161. Thumlvrbmt indde n pLuf, 


11 1 hf mighty Skyainsem crept into my garments, crept as gentle as 
the day at sunrise follows in the wake of darkness. Behold him as he desire 
she trail for the great chief once more returning to our midst! The moun¬ 
tain tO|M are tost in the clouds; they are melting away under an avalanche 
of hail and rain. Soon they will flow down the mountainsides in tor¬ 
rents of water and mud and boulders; they will flow down the rivers 
into the sea. The Thunder bird now flashes lightning. The mountains 
brighten once more; they stand high above the clouds Behold the 
fiashesp behold the lightning! When the eagle spreads hi* wings over the 
volley, he loosens his Snake l>clt and whips the air with it, The shaft of 
lightning tears the sky asunder, and the thunderbolt hits the mountain 
peaks. 

The belief that the Thundcrbird casts thunderbolts at the whales and 
captures them has appealed to the tribes of the Northwest Coast, parti¬ 
cularly to the Nootka and Kwakiutl, becaitsi- their subsistence is drawn 
largely from the deep. Ihc Xooi ka were Ijofd whalers. 1 We read, in 
Haswcll's I-irst log(2(1 1 (to. 1790}: 


1 Ci ‘ Krtwajtt. Mi. irm rk**4rri>ini tofrimu Srr ]i, |2fl Ul E lUtiUuflfrii tihy. 
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162, Thimderbml with an-ows, within pLitf. 


: - r [Abou 11 tli£-ir custom of whaling, l hoy tokl me when the find while waa killed 
in u it was their custom to make a sacrifice of one of their :dttves The eorjteje 

they lay beside a huge piece of the whaled head adorned with eagle fwither* . , , 
Thcv say it in particularly pleasing to their Deity to adorn a Whale with bugles' 
feathery f^r they BEropoae Thunder is enur'd by conflict* between thru Bird And 
the Fiats* An Eagle of enormous sire takes the Whale high in the nir T arid when 
it falh eauBCti the mm of thunder * ,. (p, 78). 

And still more about the Tbunderbird is found in John liuit'a Log of 
the Second Voyage of the Columbia (ra. 1791): 
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They suppose Thunder to be 
occaEioupd by an Fagle carrying 
u wlisle into the tur* and Light¬ 
ning, the hissing of si Snake,, 
which are exceedingly large in 
this country (p. S83L 

Ritual songs put magical 
powers, like those of the light¬ 
ning, into their whale harpoons. 
The Thundcrbird became the 
symbol of the sea-coast people 
and of the families acknow¬ 
ledged as their leaders. The 
painted decoration of house 
frontal 5 in the past hundred 
years has provided a medium 
for such symbols, And a 
fair number of ThundcrbirdB 
and Whales were painted on 
large cedar boards or carved on 
house posts or totem poles. 
They could be seen until re¬ 
cently in almost every native 
village frpm Tongas on the 
Alaskan border down to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, The 
best known of the Thunderbirds 
on totem poles were those of 
Alert Bay, with curved beak 
and w ide w ings. They are now 
preserved in Stanley Park at 
Vancouver and are often repro¬ 
duced in drawings and po¬ 
sters, Others, from various 
points on the Northwest Coast 
may be seen in Thundcrbird 
Park in Victoria and elsewhere 
in various museums. The 
American Eagle, with its proud head, outspread wings, and talons 
holding a sheaf of lightning arrows, belongs to the same mythological 
tribe; he is its last bom. flic Men Bay Thunder bin! s of Stanley Park 
and those of Victoria, it must lie remembered* are the offspring of the Tongas 
or southern Tlingit monsters of the air; this, through a mid-nineteenth- 
century transfer due to the agency of the Hudson's Bay Company and its fur 
traders—especially of the Hunt family 1 . 


163. Til and rebind hukling .trnms. 


This mystic emblem of the North first became a crest among the 
Tlingit, the Tsimsyan, and the Hilda, who used it extensively for many 
years. !*oth nri the Naas and up LheSkcena Riveras far inland us Kitwangu, 
about 150 miles from tidewater, it has spread fairly early to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands* although we find it mostly on the totem poles and 


^ 3\rfrrn PvltK IF toE-IXM*. 
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argillite carvings of the last seventy-five 
years. Among its earlier plastic forms for 
trade purposes, we fine! it carved or engraved 
on Haidfi panels and argillite plates from 
Skidcgate and its neigh hourly tod, in the 
southern half of the Queen Charlottc Islands. 

idle present-day Ha it! a still believe ill 
lhe existence anti powers of the Thunder* 
land, as verbally described by “Captain' 1 
Andrew Brown of Massett in 1947: 

The Umnderbind conies flying to Ni-n-Eu 
Iislncui [on the northwest cnsipt of Graham 
I.^L'lei-iI! from the ocean, twnnfc the middle uf 
September - lie stayi there all winter long and, 
by the middle of March, fliea back over the ma. 
It then tliat we hear the watera roaring 
faum hti&mf 

Inside one of the oldest plates, oval 
and rather crude, made in imitation of 
English and American china, a handsome 
Th under bin! is graved in Sow relief, hi* 
head in profile turned in the Ml, Ids ^nih 
opened wings drooping on both sides, 
and his tail feathers spread out A leafy deco¬ 
ration inside a ribbon border, surrounded by 
cross-hatching, frames the bird, and under 
die dish a wheel is made of roughly incised 
pennate leaves swaying to one side. It 
was collected at SStk.i t Alaska, in 1882 
for the ILS, National Museum at Washing¬ 
ton, but may 1 je a Little older (Plate 157). 

The Th underbird and Killer-Whale are 
found at their very best in an old argillite 
panel, probably of the lS40 s and ISbO's, 
at the Museum of the American Indian 
in New York. The composition is not 
surpassed elsewhere. It consists of the mighty 
bird, with straight beak open and wings 
spread forward, over the Killer-Whale in a 
bent-down position, being carried oil by his 
captor on the outstretched perforated dorsal 
lin (Plate 15B). 

More recent by two or three decades, ano¬ 
ther striking interpretation of the 7 bunder- 
bird was found in a semi-oval plate, pointed 
at both ends, in the Axel Rasmussen's Col¬ 
lection at WrangdI, Alaska (1939)* She 



3 frt. T h u u d v r b i r t! with 
hti&tod hill. 
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bird here faces the Raven, 
who is flying towards him 
with his head turned slightly 
to the left. The Thunder- 
bird's countenance and bod y 
are different from the usual, 
as hrs face is human. His 
smoothly combed hair; parted 
in the middle, covering his eyes 
and drooping down over his 
ears to his neck, leave only the 
nose and she month exposed. 
The nose is projected forward 
into a hooked beak—the only 
Thunderbird feature left with 
the outspread wings and tail. 
The l>ody is feathered, but the 
arms and legs are human, the 
hands resting upon the bent 
knees. A broad halo frames 
the head, as in the familiar 
pictures of Roman and Greek 
saints, with an outer band 
cross-hatched, and, inside a 
wheel, eight spoke-like rays 
resembling feathers. Here again 
it is obvious that the Haida 
carvers at limes compared 
their mythical k ings to the saints, brought to them in icons by the Russians 
through their Greek Orthodox church in Alaska. Another odd addition is the 
whaler's steel harpoon surmounting the halo and fitting into the ogival end 
of the dish, this type of meial harpoon had been invented by a Negro 
blacksmith at New Bedford, Massachusetts, to replace the early "'toggle” 
harpoon of the Indians (Plate 159). 


165. I'KujiHjtrbcrd with Whale n\ 


Another early interpretation on an argillite panel of the Thunderbird 
among the Haida is significant, because the bird once more appears as a 
human being. Here n man is show n in profile with his arms and legs exten¬ 
ded out horizontally, his arms fringed with a wide band of feathers, and a 
small wing like spur at his ankles. This human Thunderbird is aflight. 
Mercury-like. A line piece of plastic work, conserved at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, it may go back n. the scrimshaw days in the ISM** and 
IB4U s, when the native carvers made pi pies and varied figures for the sea 
trade. On the opposite side of the panel, we see a white man lounging, his 
legs and arms stretcher! out* with heeled boots and a tailored white man's 
suit. A few stylized four-pc tailed flowers and permute leaves on stems 
are set in cross-hatching, which completes the decoration (I‘hie 160}. 


A ^nudl wood panel (Plait 192 ) for a plaque in a head-dress—-quite 
exquisite, ivrlinps a Nisk.i- piece Is nutrli less than a hundred years old, 
yet it repnxfuccs the doubJe-ht;irkfi Thunder bind of the Old World in 
the imperial crests of the J siir, the Kaiser, snd a lew' other Europesn 
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Itid, Thiinderbirrt in cent nr; Wbilr* out* kb. 


potentates. Under this double-headed form the Thunder bird was a 
fur-trade innovation, due to the influence among the Tlingit at Sitka and 
else where of the Russian American Company whose cmhlem it was by 
permission of the Tsar of all Russians. Even as a single-headed Thunderbird 
in plastic form and as an emblem, this crest seems to foe a fairly recent 
importation, again from the Slavs engaged as early as 1741 (if not before) 
in exploration and the fur trade. Of this we find some evidence in the 
oral traditions, of the leading Tsimsyan fantUtes claiming royal lineage, for 
instance that of Meruesk at Gitlarhdamks on the upper Xass River fan 
offshoot of the Salmon-Haler clan); 


8USt in the presence uf the Thunderbird (an a huge hnijse summnitirfl fov a 
it eagle with outspread vnnjpt, which they were beAn " 


inlding for the firet time), 
i preserve it iri 
produced tEie likened of the 
ird by pAinting it* head, wingjs rend tu.iL _ It ww thi- spirit of the deep sea. Aj- 
euh they bad finished, the exultant chief proclaimed' "TT 


m* .Pi I 

Mout^lc summoned two uf hw nephews to dmw its picture, no wa to presaw it m 
paint, These craftsmen, after seveml days of effort, produced the 


soon £lh they had finished, the exultant chief ptfmdaimed. 
So it ims renmintd ever store. 


his tdiall lie my totem," 
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tft7. l"huntScTbinl holdin|» SnLfflcm in liilcmi. 


As this native testimony indicates, tlltf so-called tfttefllk system nil the 
North 3 Vicitic Coast is a foster-child of European heraldry P which appealed 
strongly from the first to the American natives and was appropriated, 
with or without [permissions by the native middlemen in the fur trade. 
The Thunderbtrd, giving expression to a pre-easting native lielief, headed 
the ingress of totems in their rapid progress among the scattered tribes 
rlown the coast- The dosing chapter in this expansion, particularly among 
the Kwakiutl, dates back only to the l850 H s and 1890 ’a. 1 

In three carved argillite dishes of Skidegate, a foreign origin is only 
too obvious in the process of "acculturation. 1 ' In the first dislw at the 
British M uscurn t the Eagle a dig hi is holding in his hill a banderole, the 
surface of which is only miss-hatched (Plate 161J- In outline, it resembles 
the Dow form of the Holy Ghost which usually decorate* the ceilings in 
Greek Orthodox and Catholic churches. At an early date, a few such 
churches had been erected by the Russians partly for the spiritual benefit 
of the natives on the Aleutian Islands and at Sitka, Alaska. This assump¬ 
tion is supported by the bold Roman lettering in two rows framing the bird 
in a haloiike centre, with a straight celestial beam above. This is an 
Endian icon, no less. And the words read: hall’s yeu.owdock sahsa- 
f am ill a* apparently a tra de-mark on imported goods. The second ring of 
letters inside, some upside down and all thrown together without a meaning 
shows that the Haida craftsman really could not rend his script. 

A second Haida dish also belongs to the derivative period with patterns 
boiTOwecl at random. On the obverse side, the Thunderbird, under a dome, 
sLands defiant, wings spread, holding three arrows in his right talons. A 
broader arch is turned upwards under him and is dented. The decoration is 
completed by four disks, two on each side near the ribbon-like border, with 


tCI. Totfm li«. H. 
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a button-like centre quadrificd. 

Cherry-like fruits and bibbed flow¬ 
ers on bug bent stems are added, 
with a few leaves, and again a long 
word simulating an inscription. 

Here the letters, nearly all recogn¬ 
izable,, are backwards ur upside 
flown. The maker was obviously 
illiterate and merely had a European 
model in his memory. On the rever¬ 
se side, this plate rests on a low rim, 
and a six-pc tailed rosace, within 
twin circles drawn by compass, 
holds the centre. Four rosettes of 
two different types, sonic leaves and 
fruits, and two lyradike patterns 
with bars and buttons complete 
ihe ornamentation. 1 Fere, as else¬ 
where, the embossed repousses 
and cross-hatching technique is 
that of a silversmith (Plate 162). 

A third pill tv, round in sh.'i|je and of tile same exotic type, is filled to the 
rimmed border with the Thunderhird grasping the three arrow s of lightning, 
repeated on both sides. The Large arrowheads arc the shape of a Boston 
whale harpoonef*s r as they were hammered Oi.il of iron in the 1840*5. The 
engraving in the background within the plate and round the border is 
linear and made wish a ruler; roil let ted ike. skilfully dented and beaded' — 
all of it in the European nr white-American style. The under side of the 
plate is covered with admirable compass-drawn rosettes with nine points, 
within an overall six-bbed geometrical design, rounded out with palmettos 
outside. Apart from the two main notched circles in the centre, a rope 
border, beautifully executed* gives to the whole the appearance of stiver 
repouss£. Indeed the assertion by some present-day elders here is confirmed, 
that the old carvers found inspiration in the table silver they occasionally 
saw in the captains’ cabins on board ship i Mate 163). 

One of the two earliest appearances we know of the Thunderhird B s moat 
distinctive feature — the crooked beak is found in the centre of a pipe 
panel, quite elaborate, of the Wilkes Collection, l@38+ at the United Stales 
National Museum at Washington. The Thunderhird is coupled with 
archaic figures which are non-totemir and meaningless, such as the long 
protruding tongue linking two animals or people together; a frog; a bear 
swallowing a human head;one or two eagle, bear, or human profiles, together 
w ith stylized eyes and feathers: these were already part of the common stock 
(Plate 164), 

Older In nearly fifteen years, in 1825, the hooked-bill symbol of the 
Thunderhird in an vLdjoraU pipe pane! of the flaida was brought back to 
[ v aris by John Scouler, It is preserved with a few contemporary argillite 
pieces at Le Mus£c de f Homme. The incurved beak is in the place of thr 
tiose in the mask-like face of a being whose body is human. The Thunder- 
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bird's profile is juxtaposed 
to another mythic bird, which 
the Niska 1 call Sasaw, with 
a long protruding tongue. 
This bird usually figures on 
the LNtsJon wooden rattles for 
ceremonial purposes, its fur- 
ther association here* in the 
middle of the group, with 
the elephant's trunk tightly 
coiled, more than hints at an 
Asiatic derivation. On the 
same side of the compact 
group, a If.i id a chief wears 
a tall hat with four symbolic 
skifo. Back to back with 
these, a carved spoon handle 
is reproduced. Such spoons 
were made on the mainland 
by the Tsimsyan and the 
Tlingit. At the upper end of 
the sprxin handle is a fantas¬ 
tic: birch anci at the other 
end, a man with a lung sharp 
nose, usually called! the Canni¬ 
bal, wearing a cap. (21). 

A third ela Isolate pipe 
panel of the early period, with 
the Thurtderbird profile and 
other contemporary figures, is 
in the collection of the Mu¬ 
seum of Hie American Indian 
in New York. Here the 
mythir bird of lightning and 
thunder is presented under an 
unfamiliar garb. Without a 
hooked beak, his profile is 
midway between that of the 
Raven and the Eagle. We 
might not recognise the Thun- 
derbird, were he not coupled 
with the Whale in his talons— 
here the Killer -\\ hale with .l perforated dorsal fin. The exquisite quality 
of this piece dejsends upon its surface decoration, imitative of wood and 
mt-t.iI engraving, but stilt quite appropriate This specimen p called a pipe, 
although it has no bowl, was secured by exchange from England, without 
further data :is to date and place of origin. 


I 


I ft rj . "I~hu rn:k-rbird (at the top}* 


Returning to the plates and dishes, we find an oval dish of a more recent 
date. Going bock to about 1370, it shows the Whole in the dutches of the 
Thunderbird, in a splendid argillite engraving. Here the mythological 


im 
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170 r Thunderbird (in 
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L71. Thunder bird anti 
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group fills the whole space within the rib¬ 
boned edge of an oval plate. inlays of 
polished whale bone dot the edge just out¬ 
side a godrooued inner band, and fine 
cross-hatching lilts the remaining empty 
spaces. The technique is again of foreign 
importation, that of silver or metal en¬ 
graving with a sharp metal graver made 
out of a life. I ts mixed sources are further 
pointed out by the lettering on the under 
side: 7Vr/ Washton & Co accompanied 
by four dots in a square, plus one in the 
middle [Plate 165], 

The Thurtrferbird at the centre and 
two Whales in the outer part are the 
theme of the engraved decoration of a 
round plate, one of tile finest pieces from 
the hands of a past master—Tom Price 
of Skidegatc, Strangely enough, one of 
the Whales is composite; the fin and blow¬ 
hole belong to the Killer-Whale, whereas 
the tail is like the Sharks, one-sided. 
The Thunderhinl with a bmked beak 
is compressed within a narrow sphere, 
but most skilfully, around a small disk 
of polished ivory. The fairly wide rim 
in this remarkable plate is decorated 
with engraved patterns. I his is excep¬ 
tional, The inner sphere and the outer 
band, as well as the border, are separated 
into three areas by a nipt- design in low 
relief (Plate 166). 

Another plate of exquisite work man- 
ship, by Charley Edeiisaw of M.issett, is 
more elaborate still, because of the fig¬ 
ures in the round affixed in the oval space 
—the Eagle afiight, earning a salmon 
in his talons, and two Frogs standing 
by on both sides. The carver, whose 
main crests were the Eagle and the 
Heaver, saw Fit for once to appropriate 
Lhe Th underbird, which was not his pro¬ 
perty; hut bed id it only in half, as it were, 
for he substituted the Salmon for the 
Whale. And then he fell back upon pro¬ 
priety, by using one of his own crests. 




172* Iliumlerbird ami Whab. 
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175. Ttilititiobircl and Whalr. 


The Beaver with the skit or disks on his 
head lilts the fiat space in the plate about 
the figures. The engraving and the cross- 
hatching arc exquisite, and the inlays tor 
the eyes of the totemic animats, also in 
the border, are of abaionc shell, all excep¬ 
ting the eyes of the salmon, which are of 
whale bone ( Plate 167 u 

A last plate, recently made, In the 
Lipsctt-Rynn Collection at Vancouver, 
is of inferior workmanship, yet it em¬ 
bodies an interesting subject again the 
Thunderbird with two Whales, tf the art 
of engraving and carving reached its 
peak from the 187(fs to 1900, it quickly 
i tec3ims! in Liter years, except in so 
far as the old carvers and a few of their 
disciples are concerned. Some of the 
younger generation lapsed into a sterile 
realism, anti this is true of die round 
dish In Plate 16fi. In this specimen, the 
Thunderbird is clothed with tiny fea¬ 
thers, all realistically drawn in rows. The 
stubby hill, too large In proportion to the 
body, holds up a Whale in front, and the 
talons clutch a second Whale at the rear i 
rather awkwardly. Inlaid oftercula and 
cross-hatchings decorate the rim. In 
spite of good burin work, the design 
has become h>ose< and the space is 
no longer compactly iillech Whatever 
was gamed in resemblance was lost in 
creative style, and the loss far outweighs 
the gain. This plate was made, presum¬ 
ably at Skkiegate, two or three decades 
later than the previous ones (Plate 16$) 


One of the many occurrences of the Thunderbird in argillite work is 
found In a panel or group carved out of a block, in the .McGill University 
Museum. Here, combined with the Beaver and Hear Mother, but on the 
opposite side, a rather sad-looking Thunderbird with his hooked beak sits t 
his hands drooping on his knees and his wings stiffly draped down his sides* 
The remarkable feature consists in a halo with heavy cross-hatching sur¬ 
rounding his head ami face. The carver obviously intended to adapt, as 
was occasionally done, the haloes he hat! seen in the Russian icons of Alaska 
to the Thunderbird and other mythical beings, w hich he considered equally 
holy. 


In the following- series of argillite poles, atl of them after [MW P the 
Thunderbird and the Whale figure prominently in the company of other 
mythical personalities. If the poles of the first period were hollow-backed. 
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mom slender and lighter than those of later 
years* it is because the tail wooden poles standing 
at the time in the villages of the North Pacific 
Coast were also hollowed out behind. Hewn 
out of red cedar logs, the weight of those large 
poles was reduced to the utmost before they 
were raised and made to stand up by primitive 
means. Their heavier end was lowered first into 
the hole where they were planted t and the smaller 
top was pulled up by means of ropes and 
props in many helping hands. The only way 
of making a pole sufficiently light for planting 
was to 5pli t Lhe tree trunk in half before it was 
carved with adze, chisel* and mallet, and to cut 
out the heart of the tree to its outer shell until 
its concave shape at a cross-section was that of 
a thick fingernail. The early miniature poles 
were likewise hoi lowed out. Vet there was no 
reason for this* as it made them unduly fragile. 
Not a tew of them as a result have been broken 
or have lost their projecting parts. 

The Thunderbird was the second crest, next 
to the Moon, of He-whose-voice is-obeyed, Haida 
chief of Pebble-Town at the former village of 
Coal Harbour in Skidegate Inlet. This chief and 
his family claimed for additional crests, the Rain- 
bow, the Killer-Whale, and the Sea-Lion (22). 
The Thunderbird was also the second ranking 
crest at the village of Sqoahladas in the neigh¬ 
bourhood* where The-Successful-Fishermen pla¬ 
ced the Killer-Whak first; and, nest to the 
Thunderbird, the Sea-Lion, the Rainbow; the 
Snag or Tsaanaos, the Dqg-Fish* and the Yagi 
Tree. A northern offshoot of the clan, The-Rear- 
Town-People at Naikun or Rosespit also owned 
the Thunderbird as a minor emblem, in their list 
of the Killer-Whalci the Hawk (another form of 
Thunderbird), the Grimly Bear, the Thunder¬ 
bird* and the Cumulus-Cloud. 

The Thunderbird in argillite poles seems to 
have been used at first only by carvers who claim¬ 
ed it as a crest. For this reason, it has always 
l)een a distinctive trade-mark of the Skidegate or 
southern group of Haida, who had initiated 
argillite carving in the earliest quarter of the 
same century. One of the oldest poles embodying 
it, collected by S. H. Harris in the early IS^O's* 
is preserved at the National Museum of Canady 
Its style is rather unusual, the only one of its 
type in the Museum, with the edges of the 



176. Thunderbird and 
Whale. 
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triangular base marked with 

J godroons, to which it is glued. 

The Thunderbird, holding the 
Whale in his talons, is the 
bottom figure on the pole. Above 
it appears Moon-Wo man wear- 
mg a lahret, with a small Bear 
HL turned upwards towards her, and 
at the top, the Raven holding 
the Frog, head down. These 
crests, including the Raven and 
incidentally the Frog, were the 
possession of the Raven phratry 
in its Pebble-Town location at 
Coal Harbour and elsewhere. 
They were presumably carved 
by one of its members who 
initiated this style of carving 
among the Haida (Plate 172), 

One of the two or three oldest 
argillite poles w ith the Thunder- 
bird was collected by j. G. 
Swan* apparently in 1874- It 
is of the portal or house-front 
type and is preserved at the 
United States National Museum 
in Washington. As in the pre¬ 
vious specimen, the compact 
grouping of its figures and the 
finish are remarkable; it is highly 
stylized. Eis main totem, at the 
iop> is the mythic bird with 
long incurved bill pegged on. 
whose wings droop down the 
sides. On his head sits a small 
human being, with hands on his 
knees. As his head has fallen off 
and been lest, we presume that 
it w r as of ivory, as in other early 
totem poles. In front of the 
Thundcrbird between his wings, 
sits a chief with a conical hat and ykih; hss feet rest upon the head 
of a small Grizzly Bear. Under the wings of the bird on either side, the 
Frog appears, head down. The figure squatting at the bottom, through 
whose Ijody the small oval doorway is cut into the house, is the Grizzly 
Bear. His forepaws are turned down on hh chest, and lower paws 
point inwards. The base of the shaft, glued on, is square, solid r and 
without ornamentation. (Plate US®). 

A third argillite pole with the Thunderbird, w^hose incurved beak is 
pegged on. forms part of the J, W. Powell Collection acquired by the 
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National Museum of Canada in 
1S79. Its bird totem occupies the 
centre of the shaft* It stands over 
a Bean which is repeated above, 
and a small human figure, with hat 
on, sits at the top (Plate 170). 

The Thunderhird in all his 
feathers and holding what seems 
to be a salmon, at the base of a 
fourth pole, is also of the PowtU 
Collection (1879) at the National 
Museum of Canada. The two 
other beings above are the Bear, 
and the Whale with his tail turned 
hade on his stomach. A chief 
with the conical bat and skit at 
the tap holds a smaller man in 
frontj perhaps Ins chosen nephew. 
This again is a fine example of 
the work of the period of 1870 - 80 . 
An old Skidegate informant, H, 
Young, thought it had been made 
by a southern Haida of Cape St* 
James [Plate 171). 

In a fifth pole, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, 
N.Y.. the Thunderhird sits at the 
top of the pole, with the W hale 
suspended, head down, in front of 
him, between his wings. The 
other figures below are apparently 
two Grizzly Bears, the one above 
holding on to the skit on the head 
of the lower animal. This is the 
work of a southeastern Haida— 
Tartu, Skedans, or Cumshewa 
(Plate 173). 

A sixth pole of high quality, 
perhaps from the same hands at a 
different moment of the maker's 



life* is planned somewhat dif¬ 
ferently, The Thunderbird and OP. Tlmxxierbtrd and Whale, 

the Whale in front arc placed in 
the middle of the composition. 

Here, fur the second time t the beak of the bird has lost its vicious hook 
and is hewn out of the block. The figure at the base is the Whale with a 
halibut in his mouth, and at the top stands the Grizzly (Plate 174). 


The Thunderhird and the Whale, on a seventh pole, at the Denver Art 
Museum^ sits in the middle, with his hooked bill, and the Whale crosswise in 
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L -- J “ T -“ Another Whale, much 
cupics lur base, and the 
the top, rests upon two 
Bears facing forward. A fine 
carving from Skidegate, it was col¬ 
lected at Sitka, Alaska, in 1886 
(Plate 175)- 

In an eighth pote, in the 
Hugh McKay private collection 
of Winnipeg (about 1920), the 
Thunderbird, coupling teeth with 
a crooked beak, grasps the Whale 
crosswise in his talons. A chief. 
With his skU conical hat, sits on 
the bird's head. The Raven is 
shown with a Frog hanging (affix¬ 
ed) from either side* and the Bear 
his forehead. This 
is attributed by a 
^Ktaegate eider to Amos Collison, 
brother of Thomas Coll ban, of 
Skidegate (Plate J76) H 

In seven more totem poles of 
a later date—after 1900—the 
Thunder bird is coupled with his 
usual quarry, the Whale* The 
Whale is repeated twice in three 
instances, once small and placed 
crosswise, and the second time 
larger, with face forward and tail 
turned back pn his stomach. He 
appears three times with his hook¬ 
ed nose in the other carvings and 
looks like the Eagle. Thrice he is 
shown with the Shark (Plates 17 7 r 
181), and in another small totem 
he holds tlie Whale upwards in 
his arms—an unusual posture 
—with Volcano-Woman standing 
on his hcad T a cane in her hands, 
while the Frog squats on her head 
(Plate 17$)* The other totems 
were made by Skidegate crafts¬ 
men — Thomas Moody, Tom 
Price . .. At least one of the poles {Plate 1&4) was carved as late aa 1920. 
(Plates 179, 180. 181 , 182, 183, 184). 


180 . 


Thundorbird with 
curved bill- 


181 . 


Thunderbird 
(centre). 
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Some carvers of the last 
few decades, including Cha|^ 
man the cripple, and Andrew 
Brown belonging to the Eagle 
phratry, have taken at I vantage 
of the collapse of custom and 
annexed Hie Thunder bird and 
Hie Whale to their repertory, 
at though these crests were 
tlo< their own to use; they 
had belonged to the Ravens, 

No less than twenty-one occur¬ 
rences of the Thunderbird can 
Ijc counted in the Chapman 
totems in the Cunningham Col¬ 
lection at the Municipal Mu¬ 
seum of Prince Rupert, In 
these delicate camJ)ES* the 
mythic bird is often 
with the Eagle 4 which is a new 
turn. In most ins Enures, how¬ 
ever, Chapman left the heral¬ 
dic bird in its former sur¬ 
roundings with the Whale, the 
Raven, the Bear, and some- 
times the Wolf, Andrew Brown, 
an Eagle of M asset t, an old 
craftsman who was still at 
work in 1047, also trespassed 
upon the preserves of another 
phra.tr>' an d village, when he 
availed himself of t he Thunder- 
bird. In Brown's individual 
treatment, the bird is placed 
at the top of the poles, with 
outspread wings, clutching the 
Whale. Mis manner yields lo 
the trends of modern times, away front stylization towards realism* and 
hit Thunderbird looks like an Eagle. the American Eagle. 


l $Zr Thunderbird and Whale'(top}# 


The use of totems and myths in plastic illustrations for the trade of 
argillite anti wood carvings is intimately related to their practical function in 
the social life of the Raida, The returns of the annual sales were invested 
in the advancement of the carvers, who built new houses P creeled totem 
and house poles* and boosted their prestige in (he eyes of their own {tropic. 
This production, besides, served tit line training of craftsmen and led them 
a long way in the stylization which characterizes and differentiate* them 
from their mainland neighbours who were less keen alnniL the trade. 

Many examples of the Thunderbird, both in myth and in totem 
poles, are given in the author"* Totem Poles (1: 131-1651. A few more 
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of ret3 cedar, i 
blue, buff, and 
shells, as omar 
sides. A majes 
Lhe upper centr 


in die forms of paintings, wooden head¬ 
dresses and house posts* may complete the 
picture here. 


The Tlingit Th underbird with l he 
Whale, as a myth, is illustrated in a targe 
wall painting inside a community house be¬ 
longing to Waskitan, at Klukwan, Alaska, 
a division of the Cankukidi (Two-storey- 
house or House*on-another). This habi¬ 
tation is also called Thunderbird House, 
The owners helong r within the Wolf phra- 
try* to the clan that has raised the Killer- 
Whale [kit] to the standing of a crest, and 
own no other, The Killer-Whale originally 
was not their property, tint they acquired 
it by becoming “grandchildren* 1 eq the 
dan* a branch of the fCagwantan K whose 
main crest was the Thunderbird (quarrels 
over Sts pofkses?f.inn are not yet forgotten). 


The painted wall inside the Waskitan 
house of Klukwan £12 feet high by 25 
feet wide) is made of detachable boards 
coloured dull ochre red, 
yellow'. Some abalone 
ornaments, are inlaid at the 
-jestit Thunderbird occupies 
, , centre almost to the top, and 
he clutches the Whale in the talons of his 
right leg. His wings are widespread, and 
his face is turner! to his right. Almost as 
big, the Whale is turned to the right. In a 
distinct group repeated on fcioth sides, the 
jacksnipe is shown + within a circle Hying 
w ith an oolachen (candle-fish ) in its beak* 
Under it, as if in a square box, the large 
head of a whale with open month swallows 
oolachen; a number of small fish swim 
about- The space-tilling designs -eyes, 
eyebrows, heads, mouths, line—all over, represent the spume or foam canned 
by the Whale breaking water. The wolf's head to the left is a reminder that 
the owners belong to the phratry of this name. The reason why the 
jackunipe and oolachen are brought into the composition is that the j*itk- 
snipc in springtime feeds on oolachert, just as the whales do. But the 
whales arc said to depend on the jack snipe to discover the location of the 
shunts of candle-fish (Plate 185), 


1 &,!. Thurulcf bird *uiil VVTuilp. 


This Thunderbird wall was carved and painter] in 1907, to replace 
an older one, w hich had tnren destroyed by lire The maker was Rudolph 
fa family name), and Ids tribe w r as Hlinaidc (a Raven). Some of the original 
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A head-dress of the type list'd by every 
dart leader among the northern nations of 
the coast served as a crown to a head-chief of 
the Th underbill Here the totem has a 

hooked bill (Plate 1S6) The plaques or front of 
these crowns were carved out of red alder and 
profusely decorated with inlays of abalnne 
shells—in the border* the eyes p the teeth, anti 
even the feathers on the breast. Red-flicker 
feathers adorned the top and sides of the head 
band or cap, and a long trail ol ermine skm^ 
completed the finery. These insignia 
■ iuik, "Lih bird rattlciip ■y-.'- 

the specialty of Nisk^ craftsmen (Nass River 
Tstmayari), who were unsurpassed- Their 
work usually was made on order with defi¬ 
nite directions as to the crvsL. That is why 
we often find il disseminated all along the 
North Pacific Coast, The Thundcrbird head’ 
dress here, for instance, was found in the 
Walter C, Waters Collation at Wrangell, 
Alaska,in 1939. 


A spectacular mask with the Thundcrbird 
surmounted with a set of pointed blades like 
rays came from the Kwakiut! and is preserved 
at the Municipal Museum at Vancouver, 
It was used, no doubt, in their winter cere¬ 
monials, and the appearance of an imperson- 
a tor with this mask on. while a song accom¬ 
panied the rhythm of the dance, must have 
been marked by guti shots representing 
thunder and lightning [Plate 187). 


Two wooden house posts, presumably of 
the northern KwaltiutL at the Brooklyn 
Museum, N*V M stand fur the Thundcrbird iTiunderblrd and Whale, 

(with a large hooked nose or bill; one of these 
bills has been lost) holding a man in front of 

him on a copper shield. This seems to be the image of the chief w r ho ow ned a 
shield (the most valuable Indian currency) and the house as wdh of which 
the posts helped to support the roof beams in a large potlatch hall (Plates 


boards were saved and kept as a token of 
authenticity. [Informatwn from Mr , and Mrs + 
William Fault Juntau, Alaska, 1947.) 


190, 191). 
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l&S. Tlingit painted wall-deramtan with ThundorbinJ anil Whu!e. 
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NARRATIVES 


The Thunderbird of the Lake, by \lary Adurhgerho, uf ihe household 
of p Nagapo, Gitrhafcla (TsimsyanLor myth of Guagedemti, Lightning-Robe* 
Collected in Lnglisli by William Reyn on in Ifllfi. 

Nagapt and Gomasnerhl set out to hunt and went to the Klai River, 
which was their hunting ground. When they arrived there, they went up the 
river until they arrived at a lake on the head of the river. There they made 
their ramp and prepared a meal. As they had finished eating, Ciomasnerhl 
said, "What shall we do ? We have no robes with us to sleep 


\agapt answered„ "Let us turn the sod over and use it fnr a blanket. 
And we shall call this river ktoi" (kto means sleeping robe). They slept here: 
and while they slept* a frightful noise awoke them. This noise was coming 
from the lake. They looked into the lake, and they saw emerging from 
the waters a monster. * It resembled a huge bird. When it spoke, a Hash of 
lightning issued from its beak, while two children stood on it. The monster 
bird then spread out its wings, which emitted a sound of thunder. Lightning 
flashed from its mouth. Then it slowly sank into the lake. When all but the 
licak was submerged t it emitted another Hash of thunder and lightning. 


Nagapt anti Gomasncrhl had 
been gone some time, and the 
people at their village thought 
something had happened them 
to keep diem away so long. 
Their two sisters, Nawaiyorhs 
and Larhgeo, went nut to horn 
for ihem. They also saw the 
huge monster and thought it had 
destroyed their brothers. So they 
satig dirge songs (which are still 
remembered). They had brought 
their canoe up to look fur llieir 
brothers on the lake, for they 
thought they were now dead 
somewhere. They left their canoe 
and went up into the valley 
known as Ktsimknapins, and 
here they met their brothers. 
They all travelled together and 
welit down towards the lake. 
There they came upon a large 
copper dish and also a stone 
dirir. The copper dish was taken 
by Larhgeo, the woman of his 
family, and the stone dish be¬ 
came ibe property of Nawai verbs. 
The sLone vessel was left behind, 
and it mav be seen there to 
this day. The copper dish owned 
by Larhgeo became a special 



tftO. Head-dr™ with Thumk’rbircL 
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crest of this household and was 
known as the Gailo-maseen r 
The stone vessel was taken as. 
a crest by Nawaiyorhs and 
was kncswn as Gailomdawp. 

Nagapt had the privilege of 
using these two crests; hut 
upon his return to Ins village, he 
made a copper hat out of the 
copper dish, and he adopted it 
as a crest, so as not to interfere 
with ! he crest of Larhgeo. 

They now went down from 
here, and between them they 
carried the ropier of Larhgeo. 

Before they reached the lake 
they rested twice; and when 
they arrived at the edge of the 
lake from which the lightning 
monster had been seen, they 
found the canne still tied safely; 
they thought it had been lost- 

Having prepared a camp and meals, they were startled by a frightful 
noise on the lake. There they saw a huge Bullhead (Gayar))» In its fur 
along its back were human faces, four in number. After swimming at the 
surface, the monster Bullhead sank into the water; This the four people 
beheld, and they sang dirge songs [also still remembered]. 

The Bullhead returned to view again a second time, and it had Ravens 
{Qark} on its side fins. The monster swam round and then sank into the 
lake. The four witnesses thought that it had disappeared for good and that 
they would he safe to go out on the lake in their canoe. But .is soon as they 
had embarked, the monster emerged. This time it had two Ravens, one 
above the other. Then the Bullhead turned over on Its back, and on its 
belly three Ravens sat in a row on a Starfish. The Bullhead sank from view 
again and rose for the last time. This tune it had on its head a Raven with 
outspread wings. In each wing were small human beings. The Bullhead 
then dived under and disappeared for good. 

The four people then sang another dirge song, and they journeyed cm 
until they were at Lkohodgar near the River Ktai. Here they built a hut 
and stayed for one day. Then they left for their home village of Gitrhahla. 
With them they had the large copper dish. 

When they were half way to Gitrhahla* they met a canoe and paddled 
up to it. It was Gaosemna^q accompanied by his nephew, who had just 
gone out to hunt for them, for they had been away for some time. They 
now all met, and then N'agapt related to Gaosemnseq all that had happened 
to them and what they had seen, and showed ivhnt they had taken back 
with them. They all sang dirge songs; and when they had finished, they 
saw on the waters, close by, a huge Frog. It was sitting with uplifted feet 
at the surface of the water- In each foot and each ea^ it had abalone 
pearls. 



1A7. Mask of Th UfirterbiH (KwakiutM. 
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IM. Tbtindcrblfd mask with human face and hooked nurse. 


The nephew of Gaosemu^q was enraptured by its beauty, ami he 
said T 44 E will catch it. 11 So he jumped out upon the waters to swim for 
\t ¥ hot the Frog sprang upon the young man and drew him down into 
the sea. Gaosemna-q and the other four people then paddled to the spot 
whore he had disappeared and sang dirge songs. They made offerings of 
fat to the monster, far it to release the young man. 

A Hack fish, hearing the lament, took pity on the mourners and dived 
down into the monster's dwelling tinder the sea and brought back the 
captive on his back; but before he could bring him to Gaos&nmeq, the 
Frog taught up to him and again took possession of the young man. After 
this the victim never reappeared. 

So die five people returned to River Ktai: and after preparing their meal, 
they spent the night there. They went to sleep, and very early in the 
morning they were awakened by shouting and splashing in the Jake. They 
saw a monster man who gazed in all directions. Under his left hand was a 
Bui I head. This was termed a UgidihK another kind of Th underbird. It 
differed front the ligidihl crest of Neeswarha (Gbpewudwade, of the 
Gmadidoiks tribe). The crest of Nagapt had a Bullhead under its arm, 
and the figure revolved at all limes: while the crest of Neeswicrhs had a 
ceremonial copper under its left hand and looked in one direction only- 
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The ThumJerbird of Asewidget, 

related by Sam Lewis of Gitrhahh 
(i'oajsi Tsimayan), in lb 16, and recor¬ 
ded by William Bey non. 

After Gunarhnotk had arrived from 
Temlarham in company with his broth* 
trrs and nephews, he set out from 
( Viirhahla village one day* Isis nephew 
Lsirhot with him, to hunt for land 
otter (imtttrh)* Having tried all over 
his hunting grounds, lie could not gel 
any. Then they came to a large inlet 
on the mainland. There he made Ins 
camp. He wanted land otter, because 
he was going to give a large iyaok 
{ feast) t and in order to please his 
Kanliada ruysit chief lie had to give 
away land otter garments to his guests, 
especially the royal Kanhada chiefs. 

They had wanted these garments in 
payment for ihegnnitenlsof ground-bug 
given to Ineeei at a previous feast. These 
were lo be compensated for in land 
nEier robes, according Eo iheir expressed anticipations. So Gunarhnotk 
l*egan to hunt in this large inlet. 

He sci hi* leaps and stayed here fur a time, A little later, he went 
bn* k with Ids nephew J.iirhm to inspect his traps. They found many land 
Niters in the traps, so thv> deckled the) would slay at Eliis place. Here 
they built a lodge and found out by casting their halibut hooks ('nu) 
into the waters of this salt-water lake lhat they caught a great many 
halibut, f hese they dried. They also erected salmon traps and caught a 
great number of salmon, whirli also they dried. 

The) had Stayed here for some time when, one day, while they were up 
in the hills* they were startled by a huge turd like monster which arose 
from Ehe ground and emitted a loud noise like that of thunder. The Thunder- 
Inrd s;ii up anil spoke in a thunderous voice accompanied by lightning. 
The great bird arose and flew away, while the two men contemplated the 
vision. They sing the dirge songs of this great monster and then returned 
to their camp. 

Then they made preparations to return to Urhkkm. their village al 
Ciirhahiit h was so railed on account of tile two hills at the hack of the 
village. The larger one has, at a distance, the appearance of a human being 
sitting in the stern of the canoe Kemltn: a ptn*m sitting in stem of boat or 
ranot-i, The CUIen tril«‘ hail lived here in former days. -So they had taken 
their name (people of fea). This name is still used, instead of Gitrhahla, 
which is seldom spoken. 



IKf Thimflrrliirii jmi Rejver. 
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100. Tltucuitrbtrd and nun (Kw+ildotl). 


101. Tlsynderbiril and man (KwakfatO* 
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Upon arriving at Larhklen, 

Gunarhnotk called his house¬ 
hold together and then prepared 
to give a large feast. After he 
had summoned all the people, 
he showed this huge Thunder- 
bird crest called Asewselget, and 
he told how he had seen this 
supernatural being towards I he 
hills in a long inlet. This terri¬ 
tory he now proclaimed to be his 
own (it ss still to this day) and 
gave it the name of Kmatode, 
place of the Spirit, ft became 
known as Ktsem-knawde (now 
Lowe Inlet). 

The Three Thunder Bro¬ 
thers, as told by John Brown, 
a Gitksan of Kispayaks, in 1920. 

He had heard it told by his 
father and repeated by others. 

William Bey non acted as inter¬ 
preter. 

There were two brothers liv¬ 
ing together with their wives 
on the mountain, and three men came along to see them. They also were bro¬ 
thers: one of them w as named Ma*al; 1 the second h Ligitqalprh I Rays-of-the- 
Sun); and the third, Waih. They were entertained by the tw r o brothers, who 
asked them where they came from. They answered, "From the village 
called Right-along-wimout-a-stop** {wismskit). After this, they went 
back home. 

The two brothers then beheld on top of the mountain the three strangers 
crossing over to the other side. Two days later they heard rumbling noises 
in the direction where the three visitors had disappeared, just as if many 
boxes were being moved about. Soon after they saw a black cloud coming 
from there. A man then appeared. The middle part of his body was very 
large, and he had wings. The two brothers approached, to get a closer vjew r . 
Then they noticed at a short distance a large fiy which flew up anil kept 
flying upwards into the mountain . + + It made a great noise and was about 
to vanish from sight. Then the huheis (heavy rain) began Lo pour down, 
and they barely had time to regain their houses. 

They were so exhausted that they nearly died, heavy with water as they 
w T ere, The name they gave to this noise was tiyi'ct (Thunder). They went 
back to their village and informed the others of what had happened. That 
was the thunder and lightning which from that time was called Tlyseltu. 

Thunderblrd to pa techs among the Nootka (Recorded by Edward 
Sapir among the Nootka at Alberni, Vancouver Island, in 1930. XVIIL 
p. 36a). 



192* Double-headed Th underbid - 


ijtiff lull ajjsiE In "Tbe 4bt4lnuit lat-KiM'' j ru^}. 
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William obtained a Thunderbird 
fopafoek from LaJaaqokVaph (a Tsis- 
yatb) before he left for 'mukwa'ah. 
While out whaling, four brothers alter 
killing a whale heart! a thundering 
noise and &aw a big hail shower. Their 
four canoes were tied together* The 
three younger brothers and al! AtMi- 
waqo*ih covered their heads with 'ya- 
kahf r so as to escape hailstones as 
big as eggs. Only LalaaqokVaph 
looked out from under the bow-board 
(hiats'yanim) in the bow of the canoe, 
where he was bundled up. First he saw 
the Meitlikh (the Thunder Snake) on 
the water, then the Thunder himself 
[a big man to our likeness with rough 
face, hooked beak, red paint, and 
wearing kinikitsim) appeared in the 
midst of the hail. He had on a thunder 
blanket and lifted the whale slightly, 
four times. Every time, just before 
he touched the whale, it thundered. 
Before it thundered, the Ifeiilikh drop¬ 
ped onto the water, and there was 
lightning. After dropping the whale, the Thunder would mount up in the 
air a little ways, but he was visible only as a dark mass, because of the truck 
hail by which he was surrounded. 

All this took place four times. The bird did not take the whale away T 
but he made LaiaaqO^watti lucky {tcammi'yaph). Then the bird flew 
to shore, leaving the whale behind. 

Lalaaqok'waph made a painting of it inside of his house (on his uitsa - 
qkso’ihUm). He had hud his vision of Thunder only once He put on two 
birds IkUsHitpk) and two He'itlikh (one on each side), each turd holding the 
whale The hail was also represented. Lalaaqok waph made no painting 
on his housefront, nor did he get a name or a dance connected with L he 
Thunderbird. 

U Grand Oiseau Idi (Le Rev. Ffcre Emile Fetitot: Monographic Des 
—Dindje, p. 71 1 ). 

La tradition des D*n£ de Churchill nous montre au commencement 
des temps !e grand oiscau Idi qui produit le tonnerre, &eul vivant dans Ie 
monde et planant sur les eatix qui couvraient tout* II descend it sur la 
mer, la toucha de son aile, ct aussitOt la terre s 6langa dn fond des caux 
et sumagea i ]eur surface. Uoiseau Idi en fit alore sortir tons les &tres & 
Fexception de rhomme, qui naquit du chitm* comme nous lav™ dit. C cst 
pourquoi les D£n b ont liorreur de la chair de cet animal. 

^CmTiU! Wyfc™ Alberts * Otai, «Ifcd; AM** t {the rant uvd iduli « 

A4 -). ind a idstiitt, thunrlftt {the OHVUt aJld h£(tl pklth Ml-^W-0 
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Illustrations 

157. An oval plat* with the Thunderfrird in low relief inside, .ind a fols.Ue wheel on the 

atoms side iU,S- Nat, Mu*.. Washington, Collected by J, 1, McLean; acc. 1882. 
954" long dbm. x fl)i" short diam. 34722-F* 34722-fc. Photo from the Bame 
institution). 

158. Panel with the Thunderbird and the Killer-Whale. of the IB3Ck4f3 period (Mus* 

Amer. Indian, N.Y. N,M.C\ P 87229}. 

159. Oval dish with pointed tnds E showing the Thunderbird and thi: ELiven, Inside. The 

Thunderbird is hurls. Mi dike, except for the wings, tail, and hooked hill in the 

K " rc of the nose [In the Axel Rasmussen's Collection, Wrangell, Alaska, 1939. 
csto hy the eoOector. N»M*C*j Phatog, Div,), 

160. The Thunderbird, semi-human, in an argil Lite panel; on the obverse tide., a white 
Bailor in European clothes. Flat decoration of flowers and leave*, and cross- 
hatching (Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. H.N. 1299, or 344. 3H" * 734". 
N.M.Cr, 100045, 1G0046). 

1GL. A plate with the ThunderbinJ carrying a banderole in the centre. Two raws of Roman 
letters thrown haphazardly Together, except for a few words obviously copied 
from a trade-mark: Sarsaparilla.., Presumably rarvod about 1340*50 and traced 
first on a lathe (British Museum, 7685/12)* 

162. An oval plate with the Thunderbird holding arrows, in hEs talons, in the centre, and 
a mangled inscription in Roman (?) letters. A few inlays of polished whale bone. 
The scrimshaw influence is obvious here. Made about 1850-60, perhaps a little 
later (Pm body Museum, Harvard University, 38^12-l0}9726. Received in 1928, 
1414"" * 10 fr , Photo* from the same institution}. 

HkL A round plate with the Th Underbird with win®* spread, holding arrows, Ro*?tte* 
and rope border on the underside 4 Royal Ontario MtiseUm, Toronto. N,M-Cr. 
100045, iGOfHh}, 

164. Old pipe panel with a number oF stylized figures of animals and birds, including the 
ThundirrbErd with curved bill and dosed wing* (U.S. Nit. Mus„ Washington; 
Limit* Chides WOka Collection, 1838. Half of tha natural size- Photo from 
the same Institution: 34721-), 

I65< Oval dish engraved with the Thunderbird clutching the Whak; its border inlaid 
with polished wh.de bone CN.M.C, Aartmton Collection, 1908- VJI-B-824* 
9 long a 7 widen Undemde with a n oval loot. Ph otog. Div,, £8946). 

t66. Round plate decorated with engravings of the Th undcrl ird in the inner circle, and, 
in the wide outer band, I he Killer-Whale with a Shark's tail, and the Whale. 
Rope border; button in by in centre (U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington. Collected 
by J. R. Swan ton, cu. |U03; ace. I9fll. 54723-D. 10" dbm. x 1" deep. Photo 
from the same iuBtitution: 231009). 

167. Oval dbb with Eade or Thunder bird and Sainton in his talons; and two Frogs in 
high relief; the Beaver engraved in the plate; border Inlays in abalonc shell, 

168. Round plate with engraving of the Eagle and two whale*. Fairly recent (Lipsett- 
Ryait Collection, Vancouver. N.M.C., 87319). 

169, Totem pole of the 1870 decade showing, at the top, the Thunderbird with a hooked 
bill (U.S, .Nut, Museum^ Washington. 34722-a. Collected by Swan in 1874 
24 Inches high.. Photo No. 2333^ from the same institution)." 

170. Totem |Kiiie with the Thuoderbird in the centra; the Thunderbird is characterized 
by hU hooked fu.i*e and wing* (N.M.C., Powell Cullen ion, 1879. VII-B-786. 19 
Inches high. Photog, Div,, 88948)* 

17L Totem pole with the Thunderbird and the Whale nest to the |i;l«(N,M.C., Pow-ell 
Called ion, 1879. Vll-B-781. 21 inches high, Photog. Div., 38914|. 

172. Totem pule with rhe ThunrferMrd and tile Whale next to the base iN-M.C.; S. H. 
Harris IColl^ct ton, ro* 1S"0. VU-X-307, 19J4 inches high. Hollow back, 

triangular base. Photqg. Dh% 68961). 
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173, Totem pole showing the Thunderbird and the Whale at the lop. Of the 1870-80 period 

(Am, Miis. Nat. Hist., New York. IO/5S-3-. 11345. Photo from the same 

institution). 

174, Totem pole w ith I he Thunderbird and the Whale in the centre; tbs Whale swaUawfof 

a halibut, at the base (N.M,C, YII-B-cjh 788: Powell Collection* E8?9 P Photoff + 
DA,, 89443). 

175, Totem pole showing the Thunder bird li raiding the Whale Ed his talons; l h l- Whale 

is repeated at the base of the pole (Denver Art Museum, kx/ 212, Collected at 
Sitka, Alaska. in 1886, high i V\ Photo from the *ara* in*l ittitian). 

1?6, J utcm pule *hnw trip the Th mi rSr rbirri fciEh the Whale iii hi- talon*. m (he lower part 
of the pole. Attributed to Amos Coll ban (In the Hugh McKay private cullec- 
lion, Winnipeg„ Collected about 1920, Photo given by the owner). 

177„ 178. Two totem poles, both with the Thunder bird next Eo the b.d^e. Fir*t pile: Thun- 
derbsrd. Shark. and man on lxiek (9M' J X IH" * 134 j# . Acquired from the Hudson** 
Bay Fur Company + Seattle), siand poles Thunderbird. Volrano-Woman 
holding a cane, with the Frog on her head p idling up her eyedidg (N, 279 
(Both in the private coUection of Michael Ash, Detroit, 1950. N.M-C. 1950, 
211 - 4 ). 

179, The Thunderbird clutching the Whale, in I He lower half of a short pole (Clyde Patch** 

private collection. Ottawa. Purchased at Masset! about 1919* Photog, Div.g 

mm r m$i}< 

180. The Thunderbird with curved bill nnd wings folded, next to the top --if the totem pole; 

the Thundcrbird with the Wliak crosswise in hb hill; ihe Whale, at the base 
(Clyde Patch"* private collection, Ottawa, m, 1929, Fhniog, Div.* N.M.C. 
89377). 

181. Totem pole with the THuitdetbird repeated tide*: with the hooked bill ne*t to the 

top* and, the next Sjelow, with a slightly curved bill. And she Whale at the hase 
(Clyde Patch's private collect ion, Ottawa. m, 1920. Photog, Dtv. N-M,C,, 
89377). 

182, The Thunderbird (like an eagle) with the Whaler cro^wisc in hi* talons, at the toji 

of the totem pole: the Riven and. under him. the Bear (N.M.C, K Vll-B—1417, 
Photog. Div. k 

1 S3, The Thunderbird {like an cagEej at the top of the pole; the Thunderbird holding 
the Whale crcw-*Wiie in HU eaglcdike bill, tit the refffire; the Whale, at the base 
(N.M.C, Collected about 1940, Pholog, D4v. p 9415b). 

184, The cagfeffke ThunderbLrd holding the Whale in his taloru. from ihe centre of the 

pole to ihe ha*e; the Hear eating a fish, at the top (Hugh McKay private eolith 
Lion, Winnipeg, eu. 1920, 89379). 

185, Very Urge, painted wall-decarailon in .l Tlingit house at Klukwan, Alaska, lowing 

the TilUrtderbird with wings spread, holding the Whale in his talon*. jacksElipes 
with oolachens or candle-fbh in thu- ring* on both sides; below them* in the squares, 
the heads of whiles feeding on Gfllfldttn* (Photoby William Paul and Mrs. f ranees 
L + Paul. Juneau, Alaskah 

186, Crown with carved wooden pbque. dicker feathery and ermine skins, of a chief, 

presumably Tl i ngit. whose crest is the Thunderbird, profusely decora ted with 
ababne shrills. Made, many yearn ago, by a Nwk® carver (Waller C r Waters 
private collection, Wmngdl. Alaska, 1947, N.M.C,, 103PQI!- 

187, Wooden mask ol the Thunderbird with a human face and a honked nose, and with 

movable rays on his head, pre-uuubh Evw.ikiutl (Municipal Museum. Vancouver, 
N.M.C., 102515}* 

188, Thunder bird mask with human fare and hooked n trtc (Royal Ontario Museum. 

Toronto* N.M.C,, 100051, 100052). 
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lfw r Wooden filth with ihe Thtinderbird and the Beaver (Provincial Murfsim, Victoria. 
SH" * W” x 7W. N.MX. ]9*7 t 2^S) r 

|W, |Q1. wiipricSen home |kM> wllH ihr I'hLinfkrbinl in hum^n form, except for the 

booked hill instead of j nose, holding a man in hi* hand- f The Brmld™ Mun L Uiit t 
N.V |9^Q2- Photo* from the tame iftfirilutionh fRightt The? rf*:t>nd of a pair 
(05^i. 

191, Curved wooden plaque til j chief* head*dres$ showing two Eajde* or Thundtrbirda, 
hick to back, Carved by Livine&tone, o( Kit tape (Krtamat), a sea-coast Tairtwyan 
vilhgc of the south (The Rev. ti. H. Raley V private collection, 1919; now at the 
Uolvmity oF FV.C. Museum. N.M.C, 

I9C Carved ptyque of * chief* crown, ddonu-d with aba lone shell inlay*. pint, flicker 
Feathers, sea-lion whtaken, and ermine skins. Carved by a NEIk,e. Representing 
ihe Eagle and die Thunderbird (Portbod Act Museum. OrttW* Presumably 
Irom the Axel Rasmussen Collection, Wrangell, Alaska- fl x 6 Jr . N.M.C-, 

1951 , 4 - 1 * ^ 2 ). 
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TLENAMAW OR THE DRAGON 

The Dragon has travelled the world. From hi? unknown cradle in 
prehistoric Asia, he soon adopted China as his chief stronghold. The 
Chinese and, after them, the Japanese imagined the Thunder god as having 
the shape of a Dragon or a Hydra. He assumed various forms iti their art and 
mythology. Authorities on the subject affirm that JJ in all probability he 
is a creation of the Chinese themselves," The Hook of Rites (Li Chib "one 
of the five Confucian classics, contains a list of four Supernatural Creatures, 
They are . . . the Fhraiix, the Tortoise— Lung, the Dragon, anti Lin . the 
Unicorn . T . " The Unicorn has often been confused with the curly haired 
mythical Chinese Lion, which is the emblem of royalty [24), Associated 
with the sky and thunder god. the Dragon s kindred was Osiris in Egypt. 
There the sky t the rain, and the fertility of the earth w ere under his control. 
In India, the Thunder God, Indra, secured his powers to release the waters 
from Vrtra or Ahi, the Snake of the Veda. In Orissa, fndia* at the centre 
of the Rahaiiari temple (Bhuvaneskvara), a serpent goddess (Nagani) 
tw ines herself round a column w ith her five-hooded heads forming a canopy. 
This temple dates back to the 10th century after Christ. Wiiitcmbcrg (25 J 
says t “The Mongol Tribes, many Altai peoples* and some Eastern Tungus 
tribes, such as the Gokles, believe that the phenomenon of thunder 
is caused by a large Hying dragon [the Double-Headed Snake of the North 
Pacific Coast]* The Mongols say that this dragon has wings and a body 
covered with fish scales. At times it lives in the water, at times flies in the 
air. When it moves in Lhe sky the rumbling of thunder follows. In some 
places the rumbling is explained to be the dragon's voice, and every move¬ 
ment of its tail to be a flash of lightning, Et never comes sufficiently near to 
the earth for people to see it, and in the winter it hides in lofty mountains. 

14 A similar conception of the nature of thunder is found among the 
Chukchee and all the primitive peoples of the district of Purukhansk. The 
Eastern Samoyeds liken the Thimderbird to a duck (like Horhoq of the 
Kwakiull], whose sneezing is the cause of rain 

The European branch of the Dragon myth is no less cosmic in its 
symbolism. It has descended from prehistory to classical antiquity* and it 
is also a familiar feature in the folk tales and folk-lore of modem Europe, 
France and England in particular, and in America, French Canada has 
inherited it from the motherland in sis folk tales of "Le Dragon <fe Feu 1 ' 
and the 11 B£te-&-Sept-T£tes. 

The fabulous many-headed snake of the marshes of Lerna in Greek 
mythology w^as almost like the Seven-headed Dragon of our folk tales* but 
it had nine heads, which grew 1 again as fas: as they were cut off. In the 
end he was slain by Hertulcs(26). To quote from Murray (Same reference): 
4+ The serpent Idre . . . like the hull-borne Hydra, which they faine That 
great Alcides whilome overthrew" (Spencer, Fa?rie Queene 1604). And 
"As great honours ... it wiiy to Saint George that noble Cap Lai no, to slea 
the great Hydre ur Dragon at Silena" 1 1546 Bale*. Victories . . . ) 

In Homer's Adventures of Odysseus* the story is told of Scylla, a she- 
monster with several heads, who snatched six sailors of Odysseus's crew. 
He wanted to fight her ... in a Cretan statuette at the museum of Caudia, 
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we" find the" 5na ktf Goddess (Dfcxse aux 
Serpents ) Sc Vila’s con tern powy f if not 
the very same. This Seylla is described 
as having been a nymph of great beauty 
whom die sea god Glaucus loved > to the 
great displeasure of the goddess Circe 
who was jealous. Circe, whose gift was 
to metamorphose people into beasts and 
restore them to their former selves—she 
once changed Odysseus's sailors into 
swine—transformed Seylla the nymph 
Into a monster with twelve legs and 
paws: sk long necks held up as many 
frightful howling heads. Doomed to 
remain a monster to the end of time, 
Seylla dived into the sea and riveted 
herself to the reef that assumed her 
name. There she devoured the sailors 
whose misfortune it was to fall into her 
hands when they steered clear off 
Chary bd is (27). 

The same sea god Glaucus lingered in 
the folk memory of western Europe, 
where he must have escorted Mercury 
and other Mediterranean divinities in 
their trek north wards at the turn of the 
first millennium of the Christian era. 
Marie de France, in a lay of the Xllith 
century, wrote of Glaucus* the Snake 
that brought back to life a dead maiden. 

The myth of Perseus and Andromeda 
of ancient Greece contains the most fam¬ 
iliar account of the Dragon, stripped of 
higher functions and merely greedy for 
human life, A monster w ith seven heads* 
two front legs, a forked tail, and a rep¬ 
tilian body covered with large scales was 
incorporated in classical literature and 
sculpture, fur instance; in Laocobn (Sec¬ 
ond Book of the Asneid) of the Roman 
poet VirgSI (d. 19 B~C) and in the 
famous statuary group of the same 
period in the Vatican museum. Laocoftn, 
son of Priam and priest of Apollo at 
Troy, and his sons were smothered to 
death by serpents that surged out of the 
sea and forced their mighty coils about 
them. 




194. Maklei holding Scrabwona. 
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Of a higher lineage, Perseus wax the son of Zeus, the 
[ hander god* and of Danaft, a goddess. His rank, 
however, did not save him from being put into a casket 
and cast from the realm into the sea. where he was 
rescued by the King of Scriphos, His human saviour, 
for fear of him, soon plotted his destruction by bid¬ 
ding him go and cat off Medusa's head, which had 
snakes for hair and which changed all who looked 
upon it into stone. But Perseus, w ho retained hfasuper- 
natural attributes, killed Medusa, After his victory he 
took to flight on Pegasus, the fly mg horse, and turned 
Allas to stone by showing him the dead Medusa's head. 

From there the young hero preceded on his predestined 
errand to deliver the beautiful maiden Andromeda, 
whom the Dragon was about to devour. Having 
slaughtered the Dragon, he married Andromeda and 
continued on his worldly mission to redress wrongs, 
establish a new kingdom, and found the town of 
Mycenae. These epk deeds have found their way into 
the plastic arts of great carvers* painters, and 
weavers in the last two millennia. Benvenuto Cellini, 
in 1534, fashioned his monumental Perseus, at 
Florence, out of legendary fragments. The hero 
stands unclad on the crumpled body of Medusa; his 
head is covered with a feathered lie!met: his heels 
are winged, like those of Mercury, and lie holds 
bis trophy, the head of the Gorgon, in his left hand. 

An ancient painting in the Museum at Naples 
shows Perseus freeing Andromeda. The list of painters 
and sculptors who availed themselves of this theme 
in the past five centuries is impressive: Canova, P. 

Puget' Paul Veronese, Ann, Cancel, Guido Reni, 

Rubens, Titian, Coypel, and others. Perseus was also 

the object of a lyrical tragedy in French by Quinault* with the music by 

Lully 06S2). 



195, Maiden with 
fkrukwormic 


Variants of ihe myth of the Hydra or Dragon, greedy for human flesh, 
also exist in the same Mediterranean backgrounds—for Instance, in the [ale 
by Pausamas £.1, 41, 4), of the king of Megans who promised to marry his 
daughter to whoever would slay the Lion, another demi-gpd of the same 
ilk, who was terrorizing his kingdom (28). In the French folk tale of the 
"Fill dii Pficheur," the hero killed the Beast with Seven Heads and freed 
the King’s son from its clutches, just like Perseus who had slain the marine 
monster and saved Andromeda, daughter nf tlu- King of Ethiopia. Both 
legends coincide in all their main features (29). M Le Dragon de feu," "Ti- 
Jean lt la Rete-ft-sept-TtRes,” and other still unpublished variants in the 
repertory of French folk tales, recently recorded in Canada and the t'idled 
States, provide m with similar but independent elaborations on the Dragon 
or Hydra of the immemorial past (30), The northeastern Indians, in contact 
with the French colonists and cnurctli^le-bars, have not missed their 
chance to assimilate it* the more so perhaps because they had their own 
traditions about the Great Snake. These had descended to them through 
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their native ancestors and. in- 
directly, from Asia across Hiring 
Sea long ago. Thus two branches 
of the Hydra myth of Asia and 
Europe had independently circled 
the globe in opposite directions 
and met in the New World, par li¬ 
eu lari > on the St. Lawrence and 
about the Great Lakes. 

The same monster was a 
favourite folklore theme in me¬ 
dieval France, both in imagery 
and architectural carvings. In 
Emile Male's Xlllth Century' are 
reproduced; "La B£te mena^ant 
la femme et I'enfant” ip. 365), 
“Apocalypsis in pictura facta 
Carol o Magna'" (p. 364). Mile 
adds that 1 "the Anglo-Norman 
Apocalypse, after having ins¬ 
pired the painters and sculptors 
of the Middle Ages, became a 
source of ideas with the wood 
engravers of the XVth century +t 
ip, 364,). In medieval painting, 
this author explains that the 
same theme reappears "in the 
famous frescoes of j the cathedral 
of] Saint-Serein. There a young 
woman turns her face away from 
19KJ* Woman and Scrub worms. the Beast, while she raises her 

child towards an angel. 1 ' 

In the tapestries of Angers, on the Loire River in western France* begun 
in 1375 by Hennequln of Bruges, who made the drawings, we see ihe monster 
with six heads and an additional head at the end of hts tail, with a bird's 
wings, legs, feet* and claws, and with a body coiled like a serpent's. These 
unique tapestries (twenty-one in all) were exhibited after the last war at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York:; they vividly illustrate the visions of 
the Apocalypse of St. John. En them you see the Dragon with seven heads 
in his Eight with angels in the sky. The rains, released, pour down in torrents. 
The angels behead the Dragon, cutting one head, then a second, then a 
third, and so on until the monster is destroyed. Here, seeking lo devour 
yearly a princess,, the Dragon is shown as the enemy of humanity. In the 
Apocalypse, the throne of God in Heaven is surrounded h\ four mysterious 
figures. Of these, one is the Eagle (our Thunderbirdj; another, the Lion or 
Griffin: a third, the Ox; and one like a man. These features, almost 
inseparable in ancient mythology, have travelled together from Asia riot 
only into Europe, but also into prehistoric America. 
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197. Woman and Scrabwonn*. 


Before leaving the European 
and Asiatic fields of the Dragon 
for the New World, we may 
pause another moment to con¬ 
sider, in Entile Male’s Nlllth 
Century, the portal of the 
Mousin' cathedral in France. 

There we hehold in a stone 
carving the fallen woman, 
naked and emaciated. Iwo 
snakes hang from her dried 
breasts, and a toad is devouring 
her genitals. She was the Serpent 
Woman of the folk beliefs, fam¬ 
iliar at the beginning of the 
X11th century. In her we can¬ 
not fail to recognize M flu sine 
who has become the symbol of 
French folk-lore, for she, too, 
was a Serpent Woman, \ hough 
belonging at the same time 
to hum an it v as a whole* And 
MAIc h far from Lhc truth 
when he states that she was a 
creation of “art languedocierT 
lumguedot art; this only because 

fortettheoltto, Fre nch stmf fo 

of her misfortune. Other medieval churches have ? 1 ^^^^ 0 ^edher 
fabled downfall- For instance in the church of Samte-rroix de Bor l^ux 
she is represented twice: once as a woman with snakes suspended from her 
breasts and, a second time, as another woman afflicted with toad>. B. i 
of them are escorted by a demon (p. 375). The French author wasfnrfrom 
suspecting that the same theme was also current on the North Pacific Loas 
of America. 

Without a transition, we may now cross Bering Sea ^stward iuto 
atiskn with the prehistoric tribes of Siberia and Mongolia, who became 
our Indians. In their oral traditions of the New World we ^i^rfAvrin nr 
the similarity of theme and accessories m their own myth of ^e Dragon or 
Serpent and by the European and Asiatic parallels we have just surve>cd. 

The chief's daughter at Quqarhdun in Alaska had a woodworm (i/u^wrAj 
for a pet this, according to Dr, J R. SwatUon. who recorded the tab 
among ihe Tlingii <3t). She fed it from her breasts and ouL of the food 

tarfkrp,™.. Whet. it ,«*<M the let-pit trf a fatfce m.aet ejnpofej 

a cradle song: 'It has a face already. Sit up right here! Anoth ^da> htr 
song was: ''ll has a mouth already. Sit right up! After her pwpje had 
heard the same songs ever so often, they began to wonder, and hermotur 
spied on her. She saw a frightful worm between the boxes in the seclusion 
hut ami became alarmed. 

I These HEip h«Mm* U»dltk»lt «nd liter *«ft » TiLnmh. 
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Meanwhile the people in the village found 
their oil boxes empty, as the big worm had 
t*een stealing the oib The chief tried to 
induce his daughter to come out of her 
elusion. Her aunt, who was very fond of 
her, he said, wanted to see her. for she needed 
her help. That day* the song she sang to her 
pet was: 'Son, I have had a bad dream/ 1 To 
her mother she asked, “Give me my new 
marten rubes/' Then she walked out of the 
hut with ;i rope tied like a belt around her 
waist, and sang a new song: "They have 
begged me long enough to come nut. Here 
I am. Just as if ] were almut to die. Parting 
with my love means death." 


A great uproar broke out. She cried, for 
she knew that the people were staying the 
great worm which she had tel from her 
breasts. After a long struggle had ended, 
she heard that the monster had died. She 
cried out mournfully: 


11 f had to leave you, my son, and they 
have killed you. 3 was blamed for bringing 
you up. It could not be helped; it was not 
my own doing. Now you shall be heard of 
all over the world. You shall be claimed 
by a great clan as its own and be looked 
upon as great/' 


In another Tling.it narrative, also taken 
down by Dr. Swanton* it is said that a girl 
once had offended the SnaiL The next 
morning the people saw her at a distance, as 
she stood on the face of a high cliff wit St the 
big Snail coiled about her. Her brothers, 
bent upon rescuing her* carved wings, 
dressed up like birds JEagles}. flew up to her, 
and brought her down., But henceforth they 
remained birds* They were the Thunders (32). 

In a small but exquisite carving repro¬ 
ducing a house post at Ktukw r am Alaska, we 
find the maiden holding the Scmbworcn, 
head down, in front of her. Tw o other Scrub- 
worms meet head on, on top of her head. She 
is here associated with the Frog, above tier head on the pole. Below her. the 
Cannibal monster with wings nr the Mosquito with a long proboscis also 
grasp* a Frog, \bakinc pearl inlays profusely decorate all the figures 
carved in high relief { Plate 194'h The full-sized Tlingii post is elsew here 
reproduced 1 There the two young dragons are crawling down her head 
to her shoulders. 


iyjj. VVomiin and Scrubwurm. 


■ Toin* P&i T I„ llntr 15L 
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Another miniature pole of Lite 
Tlingit at Klukwan, quite recent but 
of good quality, at the Washington 
State Museum of the University o( 

Washington, Seat tie, shows the same 
young woman feeding from her breasts 
her apparently two-headed pets; even 
her breasts have taken the shape of 
young maimers thrusting out their 
tongues (Plate 195), 

In a new Tlingit pole,, the Dook- 
tul at Klawock* southern Alaska, the 
young woman holds her pet h the 
Scrub worm, up to her breast. Large 
spearheads, pointed upwards, deco¬ 
rate her skirt. These were used by the 
brothers to slay the monster after it 
had grown to an enormous size and 
threatened the existence of the whole 
tribe (Plate 196)* 

T he Hnida argillite carvers enter 
the scene at this stage, although the 
Dragon myth really never was w holly 
their own. They only borroivcd it under three different forms from their 
mainland neighbours both from the north and the south. 1 heir name for the 
glowing scrub worm that won the fancy uf the young M asset i woman was 
Tk-naumw, ft was called Tsenmvsuh among their neighbours, die Tsimsyan. 
In the Massed version given by j- R. Swan tun 1 a woman of the Stikme 
family, Datlawadis, suckled a woodworm which grew to enormous [lrnjjur- 
tions anil, coming up to the houses front beneath, lift’d to steal food. I inally 
the people banded together and killed it. The woman s father wronld not give 
her in marriage for a long time, until at last an old man married her witen 
she iiecame old like him. Her husband gave the people a great deal of food; 
but when he went away for good, the food all changed into snails, worms, and 
frogs. 

In a Ski degate variant recently recorder!, 1 a girl had a white worm 
as a pet, a worm such as is found feeding on wood underneath rotten 
logs, She would let her pet suck from her breasts, which made the worm 
grow fast. Then she hid it, and it made its way down underground. Nobody 
knew about it. When hungry it stuck its mouth up. By and by it had grown 
to a large size, quite long, and made sis way under the houses of other 
people to feed from the food boxes containing oolacheu oil and dried wild 
berries preserved in grease. Before the people knew* it, their food was 
gone and their food boxes had holes in the bottom and were empty. Thus 
in every house throughout the village they were near starvation and still 
in ignorance of the thief's identity. 

One night an old man tying down in his house heard something eating 
wood. Next morning he too found his food boxes empty, and he noticed a 



199, .Mask with Scrubwnrms (eye- 
browi). 


I Tatrm Fv'tJ, 1; SSt>. 
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201, Kanaka statuette. 


Later the villagers discovered a great big worm while it was gorging 
on stolen food. They wanted to kill the beast, but «>n learning that \t 
was the young woman's pel, they hesitated in hurt her feelings. A fellow 
went and told her: "You are invited to the village. 1 ’ So she went Lhere H 
a good distance away. 

They had their chance during her absence. Taking large knives, they 
Tied them on long shafts (JrateA/) in the manner of spears. With these 
they pierced the monster after much trouble and difficulty. It was a huge 

worm, and only by destroying tL could 
they save their Jives. 

The only Haida carvers so far 
known to have illustrated the Tlena- 
maw or the Weenamaw myth in argil¬ 
lite are the cripple Isaac fhapman h of 
Massett, and his relative John 3\Iarks h 
of the same tribe, but we cannot forget 
that earlier carvers of argillite at SkkJe^ 
gate-—among them Georges Gunya, 
the carver of flutes -had introduced 
into [heir repertory the Great Snake 


200, Woman, Dragon, arid Frug (Kaiuln). 


hole at the bottom. The women in the house saw this but could not say who 
the thief was. 
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with harpoon tongue and broad 
roils, and the double-headed 
monster on pipes and totem 
poles, fhb at a time when they 
derived their inspiration mostly 
from foreign models. 


it*2. Two-legged Dragon. 


From 1820 to i860 or 1870, 
they were stilt srriinshander® or 
carrere of scrimshaw in the man- 
tier of American whalers, whose 
pastime work on board ship bore 
this strange name. Never did the 
Weenamaw or Tlenamaw* so far 
as we know, figure on artuaj to¬ 
tem poles or house poles of the 


Haida, and rarely among the Tsimsyan who possessed a striking version of 
the nivuli that of Caterpillar-Woman. They call it Rhtsenawsuh or single¬ 
headed t iter pillar, and [.arahwase, the double-headed Snake. A single 
double-headed Dragon of the Huida—a heavy horizon Nil wood carving, 
painted is now preserved at the Pitt-Rivers Museum P at Oxford (Totem 
Poles, l f Plate 153). Yet the Tlmgil, the Kwakiuri, and the Nootka made 
the double-headed Snake or Dragon, usually couplet I with the Hi underbird, 
their most favourite emblem. 

Among the northern tribes, especially the Tsimsyan and their neigh¬ 
bours, the Dragon has become a charm in the sacred bundles of the rnetli- 
dim-men, Made of ivory* it is either single nr double-headed, the heads 
being placer! back to back. Or it appears in the shape of wood carvings 
illustrating the familiar myth. These carvings (when they are not mere 
miniatures for sale to white people) stand inside the houses as corner posts, 
or in front as totem pole®. 

The Tsimsyan know the Caterpillar [Rktsenawsuk) very well; it® home 
formerly was Krhnin Island, where the town of Prince Rupert now stands. 

When the folk were gathering wood and piling it up in the chiefs house, 
a glowing grub fell upon the ground near the chiefs daughier. 1 tinware 
that it was a monster in disguise, she picked it up, took it as a pet, and 
lavished her affeetwm Upon it She suckled it, and the pet ui once grew much 
larger. Her parents, w ho guarded her closely, as chief® daughters always 
were h urged her to part with the strange mature, but she resisted and 
became more secretive. 

While she look rare of it as her child, it began to burrow a hiding place 
under the bouse and kept growing and burrowing. Ever hungry , it scented 
the few! boxes wherever they were stored. Gnawing its way to them 
it bored through the bottom and emptied them all. The Caterpillar now 
of huge size, stretched underground from one end of the village to the 
other. 

Famine-stricken, the people at las! caught it draining the last food box 
at the rear end of the village. They dug it out and found that it had a 
head at both ends of Its snake-like body r —double-headed it was like the 
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2Q$. Dragon head (Kivukiutb. 


Larahwwse. They chopped it into segments and decided io [cave their ill- 
fa led village and abandon the young woman there to her fate, Even 
tmLay, (he Indians at Prince Rupert point to the dented depressions in the 
mountain behind the town: these are ihe segments of the double-headed 
monster. 

In the myth of Skawah nr Ihe Downfall of Keemelay among theGitksan 
of the upper Skeen a River, the Rhtsenawsuh or Caterpillar of (he Coast 
Tshnsyan reappears with the significant feature that it is coupled with the 
rain that pours - -a Mongolian and Siberian trait, as follows (33): 

The Sun J'nodl pn-^aented [the children of Hk^wnh Infon he sent them back 
to earth) various sacred >pfta , . . His gmud-daughtcni received firm* bis hands 
the-lodges known henceforth os T«cgmw*i 2 , the Caterpillar house, and Huktasneka, 
Rain like a mist while llie sun shines: cm their walls appeared the coloured 

profiles of Caterpillars and of chmdfl pouring mb in Ad wars. 

On a delicately chiselled totem of argillite in Lhe Cunningham Collection 
at the Municipal Museum of Prince Rupert, the cripple Isaac Chapman 
of Massett has shown the great Snake colled up a slender pole to tie fed 
from the hands of ihe young woman who stands al the top, her head turned 
sidewaes. her mouth gaping—seemingly distressed I Plate 197 b 

On the argillite i>ole produced by John Marks 1st ill living at Masse tt 
in 1947 i r the young woman, standing wish hare breasts, holds the Cater- 
pillar or Scrubworm in he r hands. On her head the liagle with open wings 
pauses a moment with hts prey, the Whale: and at the base of the totem the 
Raven without his bill keeps the Butterfly, his messenger p on his knees 
(Plate 198). 

A Tlingit mask at the American Museum of Natural History t New 
York* collected by Lieut. Emmons in Alaska, presumably represents the 
face of the chiefs daughter at Qaqurhdun, at the time when she nursed the 
Wood worn. Two Woodworms, neatly carved and facing each other, form her 
arched eyebrows, and she bites her tongue (Plate 199). 

A wooden statuette representing a woman in a standing position, in the 
Walter C. Waters Collection at Wrangell (1939-1947), belongs to the South 
Seas rather than to the North Pacific Coast where it was found, It forms 
part of a hrnnll lot of statuettes of the same type on the coast which are 
Polynesian-like Realistic, they lack the usual facial and Ixxiy stylization 
of the Northwest Coast. The whites of their eyes usually, but not here* are 
represented by inlays of white shell, Vet the Frog here is Kaidadjke and 
bears the distinctive mark of local art; it could not be from the tropics. 
Head down ami tongue pro true ling oci the tower part of the stomach, it 
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204. Dragon head on wooden pLpe. 


evokes significantly the memory of the toad of the thirteenth-contun T 
cathedra] of Moissac in France, which wag devouring the fallen woman's 
genitals, while two snakes hung from her dried breasts, Here the Snakes 
hang head down, sideways Y from her head, and she stands on a monster 
whose mouth is gaping (Plate 2 Q 0 } + 

Various forma of the Dragon, called Sisitrtl among the Kwakiutl, and 
Hcitlik among the Nootka of north and western Vancouver island, appear in 
numerous wood carvings, some of them small, others of large size; in 
totem |Kiles, house f rentals, inside or outside wall decorations, Some of 
them are snake-like with a single head—others arc twin-headed—with a 
long bulging snout, inflated nostrils, vicious pointed teeth incurved, and 3 
long protruding tongue. 

The Mountain-Snake of the Nooika, double-headed, reminded those 
whale hunters of the times when their ancestors attacked the fierce monster 
in ii* lair. This reptile is still supposed to be the maker of tightm hr when 
it is associated with the Thunder-bird. The Kwakiutl of Cape Scott, just 
north of Vancouver Island, give a sinking account of the Tsiakbh or a 
Hydra-tike monster living beneath the sea and swallowing canoes, with all 
aboard: 

When, one day long ago, a chief was walking eastward dose to the sea- 
shore, he met Kosa, a young girh and bade her go and fetch water for him 
to drink. She refused, because of the dreaded monster with a huge mouth 
guarding the spring and swallowing all intruders. As soon as she agreed to 
obey; she put her Si$iutl belt on, and the vampire instantly killed her. The 
chief, si wizard, sang an incantation which caused the beast to burst open 
and disgorge all the people it had devoured- Coming back to life, they 
limped forward or tripped sideways: lbeir bones were sill mixed up. But 
the chief soon sorted them out, and they became the present Koskimo 
tribe . 1 

Among the small carvings of rhe southern tribes of the Northwest 
Coast t now in various museums, we find a one-headed and two-legged 
Dragon with a reptilian body and a long tail, carved out of a root (Plate 
202) ; a ceremonial wooden dub with a stylized Sisiutl head of the Kwakiutl 
(Plate 203); a wooden pipe with elaborate bowl and stem ornamentation 
a humandike face on the bowl -the Raven facing a man who holds up his 
bill with his hands, and near the mouthpiece a Dragon-head similar to the 
previous specimen, obviously by the same carver (Plate 204); and a wooden 

1 Toitm PuitM, I: 3tlkSif7. Smnd vai^nu tltt SliltulT d-Qil U* i [rilin'* fUJ tUu. at I lie Kwakliill aJvJ tht 
HltJ UUlItrvtlnnVi. 
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box or chest of the Kwukiiitl, with a lid. plain but painted to the likeness 
of the Dragon. here with four legs, bird-like and with daws, a long tail 
itimed back, and a huge mouth with serrated teeth, a high snout with two 
feathers, and the head feathered likewise (Plate 205), 

A club made of the linne of the whale* for ceremonial use, at the Cran- 
brook Institute. Michigan, is Eskimoid-1 ike. Compass-marked round the 
edges and at the front end, it is painted with a single-headed Dragon that 
may have conferred magical power upon the weapon. His head is large in 
proportion to the eet-like. legless body. Jt show's four vicious fangs, bulging 
nostrils* and two feathers or horns behind the head (Plate 206)* 

Two small amulet-like carvings out of stone, the first a tiny greenish 
pendant, may be much older than the specimens above, One of them show's 
the Serubworm whose segmented body is curled upon himself (Plate 207} “ 
the second, a small plaque with the legless Dragon in low relief, What 
characterizes the monster here is the bulge or hall in the middle of his 
elongated body. The Util is turned backwards; It tapers down and is 
covered with fish scales (Plate 2GS). 

With the ball-like peculiarity of the last reptile* we come upon a few 
scrimshaw presentations of the same mythic monster by Eskimo scrim- 
shanders of Bering Sea. This anil the following specimens form part of the 
Constantine Collection at Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. They 
were obtained at Nome. Alaska* about 1895. On an ivory w alrus tusk* the 
slim body—gigantic—of the Hydra or Snake stretches from one end to the 
other with three round protuberances evenly distributed in space. As a 
human being is recognisable in one of these stomachs, we presume that these 
balls are as many well-filled paunches containing undigested meals. The 
teeth are many and sharp, the tongue long, slender, and forked, and the 
two little horns on the head lean back. Such mythic carnivores were dreaded 
everywhere fur their destructiveness, lor they swallowed whole towns. 
They belong, in the mythology of all nations, to the small class of monsters 
that are destroyers of mankind (Plate 209). 

A Mongolian-like pipe of ivory carved out of a ivalrus tusk, from the 
same Arctic area near Berm** Strait, is decorated in high relief with bears, 
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206 . Dragon on bone dub (Kwaltiutlh 


walruses, arid a kayak, also with engravings of Eskimo hunters in kayaks. 
And hero again, a Hydra of the same kind* with three round stomachs, 
turns with an open mouth to swallow an Eskimo in a kayak. Limbs of a 
human being can be seen in the stomachs (Plate 209), 

The same Hydra of the sea—the serpent rides the waves—occurs in 
an argillite high relief carving in the form of a panel or a pipe* ai the 
British Museum, London. The two colta in the monster's body remind one 
of the bulges or stomachs of ihe Bering-Sea Hydra. The tongue, in this 
last, reproduces the shape of a Boston whaler's harpoon made of steel, I he 
other features on the panel are scrimshaw of the 1830-50 period : Iw'n while 
men lying on their backs, one smoking his pipe, die other holding on to a 
pule, which has volutes at the fEir end; a ship's block and tackle; a tine 
rosette within a compass-drawn double border: and a bunch pf oak leaves. 
Within the band in the tower half, patterns repeater! four or live times 
contain stylized leaves and flowers, four-lobed rosettes, [assets, and rope or 
thistle blossoms (Plate 210). 

Two similar Hydras—erne on each side, also with double roils, their 
tails intercrossing, a harpoon tongue also in the whalers 1 sty le, and a foliate 
tail—decorate a flute of the European type* with five holes, ending with 



Gunya, although this piece is in a somewhat older fashion, of the l820 P s and 
I84tfs (Plate 211). 

Although the double-headed Dragon in wood carving and painting is 
far better known in the south than in Ihe north on the Pacific Coast, it 
happens occasionally in argillite work among the Haida, the Taiirtsyan, and 
other mainland nations. There we find it in ivory or 1 >oih- charms : these arc 
sacred medicine for the medicine-men. These have been called "soul 
catchers", and a number of them, some of them exquisitely wrought, art 
found in the collet Lions of most museums (34)- 

The SisiutJ of the Kwakiut) Indians usually bears two heads, just as 
in some of the Aztec carvings of the Dragon in Mexico, Elsewhere its 
kindred are either single or many headed. Among the Koriak of eastern 
Siberia, under a different name, it holds up several heads. But among the 
tribes of the North Pacific Coast it is also well known with only one head. 
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In the village of Fort Rupert 
on northern Vancouver Island, 
a huge totem pole (now removed 
to the University of British 
Columbia) embodies several 
carved figures, foremost among 
them the Si slut] or Dragon, 
head down* This single-headed 
monster stands over a double* 
headed Serpent or Dragon 
which lias been changed into a 
man holding up a copper 
shield. At the top of the pole h 
60 Icet high, stands a mythical 
woman, and below her the 
Qolus, a minor Thunder bird. 

The other tribes of the same 
sea-coast know the Dragon 
under various names; for instance, the Nootka of western Vancouver Island 
call U Hcitltk and believe it to be the Mountain-Snake. A number of illus*- 
irations and traditional accounts about them are given in the author's Totem 
PtiltsK A good description of their features was written by G, M* Dawson, 
as follows (35); 

The double-headed serpen t r n-*i-Q(jil r evidently plays an important part in the 
mytlia of tiltin' people. It ts represented na with a cylindrical body, terminating 
at cadi end in a serpent's head, and with tliti appearance of a human face m the 
iimidlt*. it is said to bn often quite small, and at times to be found in the sea, but 
at will can increase to an immense mm, To see this creature k most unlucky, and 
may even cause death r K:m-e^-a-ke-hlh p a brother once saw it, and in GODSequenoe 
liis head was twisted to one side. To possess a piece of the serpent, on the con¬ 
trary, brings luck and good fortune in trailing and hunting. 

Sometimes, according to Daniel Cranmer of Alert Bay" T the Sisiull 
appeared to the people just us an ordinary salmon swimming up a river. 
Then in a flash it changed into the Skiutl, double-headed, with tongues 
protruding and horn like protuberances on the head. They say that the 
rhunderbird lives on the Sisiutl and always looks for it* Sometimes, it is 
said, If ei fisherman tries to cook this salmon for eating, he dies as if 
poisoned. 

The Sislutl blood is strong, according to a story of the Rhwiuksutinarh 
(dose to a narrow passage near Gilford). Mere a trap was once set to capture 
a Stsiutl, They meant to get the blood of the monster and had Song pre¬ 
pared for the affair, the warriors undergoing trials to make themselves 
tough. After they caught the Sisiutl, they killed it and drew its blood. 
There was only a little flesh around its throat. They bathed a new-born 
child in the blood as a test, ami it turned to stone. It w'as called Stone- 
Body {taisemsyet), 

* Voi. i. p P , mm* 

1 tolrm I:37A, 
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KNL Alaskan Dragon with bulge in Wy. 


That the Heittik of the Nootka and the Si si tit I of iht- Kwakiutl go 
lack to prehistory T as a verbal tradition, cannot be doubted. They were 
more than once mentioned in the Voyages of the end of the XVI 11th 
century, for instance in John Husk in's Narrative of the Second Voyage of 
the Columbia (1791 L Us editor, F. W, Haway, added in a footnote (p. 250): 
"Uke a serpent it is called by the natives a Hieclick . , + and is much 
reverenced, A piece of this magic animal insures success." 

In an old-fashioned argillite pipe by a Skidygate Hnkln, the double - 
heads of the Dragon buttress the bowl (Plate 2121, In a totem pole of the 
same mineral* the double-headed monster, with the halves opposed- -am 
turned down and the other upwards—is placed over the head of the Thunder- 
bird, with which it is implicitly coupled. Here it imitates the sacred charms 
of the Tsimsyan medicine-men. on the mainland. The Sisiutl, with its tvoTf- 
like head, is also part of the Thunderbird notion; it is the mystic Snake 
belt w ith which the mighty bird, in a storm, causes the lightning by Hinging 
it down onto the Whale. The smaller bird with a human face at the top 
of the pole is no doubt a repetition of the Thimderbird motif (Plate 215). 

As samples of the many ceremonial and commemorative uses of the 
double-headed Dragon amongst the Kwakiutl tribes, we find a sacred 
puppet and a memorial in the cemetery of Fort Rupert. Both of these 
consist of the two heads, back to back, and a human figure separating them. 

In this complicated puppet, which once was moved by strings to great 
effect in a winter ceremonial at night, the figures with flexible parts si mu- 
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W). IHmjdN dI Birins Sea with three bulite*. 

Enied the mythic Slsiutl with protruding tongue and feathers 1 ears. 
Presumably ttic *how, in the flickering light of the central fireplace, 
accompanied by ritual songs, md fiasht^ were produced by powder and 
gun (Plate 214i. 

I he memorial intended for the native cemetery consists of a human 
face with owt-like ears between two dragon heads, showing savage teeth 
and thrusting flamboyant tongues right anti left. These are painted on a 
large assemblage of carved red-cedar boards (4'1D" high atul ]9V # wide). 
I he whole flat surface on the human face and Lite dragon heads is fitted 
with stylized hands, ears, fins, feathers, eyes f backbones—all of them tvpical 
of Baida carvings and of Chilkat blankets made by Alaskan Indians. Wide 
open and palms out, the hands arc raised upwards under the Itface; 
[hey remind one of a similar pattern in Egyptian hieroglyphs. This work of 
art, native American yet finite modern,, is a strange paradox. Primitive, 
it is from the hands of a Kwakiutl fisherman of the salt waters—Valuing- 
wda or OdkeLickdux (Dick Price -yet it belongs to our time both in 
date and spirit. If* date is 19*20, and it was meant as a memorial fur a 
leading chief at Fort Rupert nn northern Vancouver Island. Actually it 
never Stood over the grave of the deceased, as his family was unable in 
muster the price. So the trader i ad walla der purchased it from the maker 
and stored it in lib hen-house close to ihe tidewaters, where the artisi 
Arthur Price found ii while engaged on research for the National Museum 
nf ( anada. Its style is akin to the abstractions of nur painters, yet li 
belongs to the totemic art after it had freed itself from crude realism. 
Because of its large size and obscure source, it is with some difficult that 
it could find its berth in an art gallery. Now it hangs on a wall in the Pre- 
Columbian Cattery of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

U might have stood as impressively beside a Dragon head of the Mexican 
pyramids, or with the Plumed Serpent of North American mythology, or 
together with the towering monster of Chinese art, or the Hydra in the 
Greco-Roman statuacy; It belongs to the same cycle in words and plastic 
firm as the dragon with nine heads called the Lerna?n Hydra once slain by 
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Hercules. When one of it* seven or nine heads 
was cut off by the hero* two twice as terrifying 
at once replaced it. 

Etoewhw the same myth becomes the "Dragon 
de FtV or the "Bele-i^Sept-Tetts" of French and 
other European folk tales, juse as it is a striking 
featnre in the Apocalypse tapestries woven at 
Angers in France at the end of the fifteenth century. 
These famous tapestries, recently exhibited in 
America, show the apostle St, John confronted hy a 
seven-headed Dragon; the Dragon holds a beautiful 
young woman, called the Harlot, under his magic 
spell 

Jn a Toumai tapestry of the same period at the 
Cleveland Art Gallery, illustrating a similar tale, 
that of the "Dragon de Feu." a beautiful girl is 
chained to a pillar in the mountain, where she w ill 
soon be devoured by a monster. At t he hist moment, 
[he hero rides up the mountain, cut* off the head of 
the Dragon, frees the princes*, and brings her hark 
to the castle of her royal parents, where wills great 
pomp, she is married to her triumphant champion. 
In other words, this universal theme is the saim: 
as that of the classical Perseus ,md Andromeda. 
Ageless, like Asiatic and European culture, it has 
travelled east and west, out of the cradle of 
civilization in the Far East, until it had visited 
every country in Europe, and at the same time 
crossed Bering Strait into prehistoric America. It 
also escorted some of the white settlers across the 
Atlantic into their new’ homesteads in the wood- 
lands. 

Whatever his local name happens to be, 
Ttenamaw among the Haida, Ehtsenawsuh among 
the Tsimsyan, SisiutI for the Kwakiuil. and Hcitlik 
lor the Nootka, the ever-recurring Dragon or 
Hydra of the Qkl World is plainly recognizable It 
belongs alike to Eurojje, Asia, and America 

After the monster with one or several heads had 
crossed Bering Sea into America, he speeded on his 
way across the whole continent, east and south. He 
surrounded the Mexican pyramids of the Aztecs, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—no less 
than 150 dragon heads, showing their fangs, shield 
the single pyramid of Tctmyukan (1143-1507). 
The ancient Maya of Mexico and Central America 
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21 L Dragon on H.ikEii fluit (oind by Guny,i). 


previously had known of thg Dragon under the name of Ah Vue Chapat 
(Book of Chilam of Tirimir), which was worshipped as a sky deity, 
Vue and Cbapat mean Centipede, according to some; but elsewhere it 
is given as Seven-Headed Serpent or Dragon and is said to lie overhead by 
day and by night 1 . 

Thu same monster became the Plumed StrjierU of the Southwestern 
desert, where tie was propria ted us the Rain God. The 1 rot pi nis-Hi irons 
of the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence, anti what are now the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, also made him their own 

The very names of t wo of the Great Lakes are Iroquois and refer to thu 
Dragon and associated features. Ontario means “Beautiful’', and this 
lake was the home of the Great Serpent nr Dragon. It was made in mythic 
times by the Serpent or the Dragon as an abode for himself and a maiden 
who had fallen under his power. Its neighbouring lake, Erie, is named 
after the mythic Lion, who is often associated with the Serpent or the 
Dragon, even In America. The Niagara River and Palls, in Mohawk (an 
Iroquois dialect), is named Ottangaray. which means the Serpent’s Roar, 
h is Iselieved that, in prehistoric times, the monster was proceeding from 
his home in Lake Ontario to I jke Erie, the abode of the Lion to the West, 
when he was hit by a bolt of Hinon, the god of Thunder. He died there 
in his tracks, which form the Niagara Tails, ami his roaring has been heard 
until the present day. The name of Niagara still bears this meaning to a 
Mohawk Indian. Here, as in Asia, the Great Serpent is associated with the 
sky or thunder god, and the Lion comes in second place, not far behind. 
This mythical trilogy' of the Snake, the Thunder, and the Lion belongs 
to bolh the New and the Old World. Upon studying in detail the 
froquotan Great Serpent, one becomes aware, for instance, of his kinship 
with Osiris in Egypt. Rain, the sky, and the fertility of the earth are under 
his control. Similar concepts also prevail in Asia Minor and many other 
parts. These are almost exactly the same as those of the Iroquois and many 
other Indian nations on our continent. 

The Iroquois ami the Huron* have preserved, like the natives of the 
North Pacific (’oast, the dti.il concept of the benevolent and the malevolent 
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Jli, Dragon bend? un f>i[x- ' Haid-i ■, 


Dragons or Hydras* Among the Humus and the Wyandot* of Ontario, a 
myth prevails in which you hear of two events, one concerning Yenrish, 
the Lion whose homo is Lake Erie (Erie is derived from Yenrish or Kenreks), 
and the other, the Great Serpent of Lake Ontario. Those two narratives 
are of the same type, or patterned one.rm the other, in these the monsters 
are shown as helpful to the Indians. ! have recorded a number of versions 
of these tales among the nations of the iroquois-Humns and many songs-- 
well over a hundred—which .icrumpany the rituals uf the Dragon and the 
Lion. Other versions have been taken down by a few American ethnologists, 
among them Dr. W. X. Fenton and Mrs. Gertrude Kuralh. 

In one of the two main forms concerning the Great Serpent and Lake 
On Larin, we hear of a grandmother, long ago, who had taken her grand¬ 
daughter to the wilderness, near a swamp, for her puberty training. The 
grand-daughter was expected tn see spirits in visions at dawn. Of several 
she Would sec, one was to become her guardian spirit and help her throughout 
her life, for according to a general belief all over North America, young 
people at puberty get a guardian spirit. 

On the first morning of her seclusion, her grandmother rame and asked 
her whether she bad seen anything. She had seen a little bird. This was 
abrupt!) rejected by tin- old matron. The next tiling was a squirrel- Then 
day after day, the maiden had visions of all die animals in turn, from small 
lu large. The grandmother still was dissatisfied. She was too ambitious. 
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The morning after she had refuised one of the 
largest quadrupeds as a guardian spirit for her 
grand-daughter, she arrived at the swamp* which 
had become a lake. There she saw her grand¬ 
daughter half changed into a snake and within 
the coils of a huge snake, just above the surface of the 
wafer. It was too late now for the old woman tu 
change her mind about a guardian spirit. That 
time had passesj, The maiden said to her* "Bring the 
tribe with you to-morrow, for I will have become 
a serpent. Then the hunters must kill me and the 
Great Serpent together, and gather our blood. This 
Hull be a powerful charm to be treasured. The 
Great Serpent and 1 shall be the guardian spirits 
and protectors of the whole nation." Jt truly 
happened* 

The next day the hunters had made bows and 
arrows of yew p according to advice given by the 
maiden for her own slaying and that of the Dragon. 

Such was tile beginning of the Snake dan. of the 
Huron-Wyandot. This dan seems iq have spread 
to the neighbouring Gjibwa along with the belief 
in ihe Dragon or Great Scrjient as tile protector or 
totem of the nation. The medicine-men treasured 
a little of the blood which they had drawn with 
their arrows; they kept it dry in little leather bags 
as a potent charm for the welfare of their people 
This of course illustrate* the benevolent nature 
of the froquoian Dragon. 

The ritual songs accompanied by tiered dances 
form part of a set which was and is still performed 
all through the night among the Long-House Iro¬ 
quois of Ontario and western New Vork and f'euti- 
syl vania. lo those people this ritual was most 
significant. From year to year it brought and still 
brings the clansmen together for their spiritual welfare. 

To the Wyandot, it was like a sacrament. 

The Lion once came to the ancient Wyandot in 
a similar manner, and, ever since* this benevolent 
monster after capturing a young man during his 
puberty training* became the protector or guardian 
spirit of the Liott^ fraternity—a medicine society. 

Rituals, songs, and dances of the Lion were held 

yearly p the same a* Were held for the Dragon by his clan, A wild beast 

of the same kind, called Hawaao among the Tsimsyan of the Upper 

Skeen a River, is also known among at least a few of the Northwest Coast 

tribes. 


1 1 k Double Dragon 
brads. 
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2B- Kwakiutl puppet with Dm gem hc.irl*. 


As for the darker side 
of the Dragon ri;iture, even 
mvthologist know* the myth 
of universal death and des¬ 
truction* It is one of the 
fundamental themes in the 
mythology of the LMd and 
the New World* Among 
the Iroquois of the Five 
Nations^ in particular* this 
myth is of outstanding im¬ 
portance for its religious or 
magical implications Among 
the Cayuga and Seneca, 
its rituals are still held 
even’ winter. Among the 
two dozen variants that 
have already been recorded, 
you may find a number of 
stories in different forms: 
A young man, instead of 
a maiden p once adopted a 
pet, a pretty little snake, 
and began to play with it. 
He put it in a tub with 
some water and added more 
water to the tub every 
day. He fed the reptile 
and saidp 11 Eat, eat!" The 
more the Snake was fed* 
the more and more it grew 
and grew and grew. 

In the end the young 
man could hardly hide it 


from the sight of the people. 
so large had it grown al¬ 
ready, I he chiefs began to chide the boy and to say, “Get rid of it, it 
is dangerous! 1 * But lie would not listen* Finally the monster crawled 
out of ihe palisade one night and surrounded the whole town to swallow 
it down. 


A chief said, M Nou let us go out of hern with our lie longings, all we can 
carry, or we shall all die here. 11 So the tribe formed a procession and 
stepped out of the toivn tn Indian htc It was ihe whole of "Canada" (for 
Canada means “town", in Iroquois)* .Vs soon as they were outside the 
gate, the |jeaple walked into what seemed to be a rocky cavern. Actually 
it was the mouth of the Dragon open for all of them. So the whole tribe 
was gulped down and destroyed by the Dragon, Only a pile of desiccated 
bones was left* 

That is the form of the myth of universal destruction among the 
Iroquois. It reminds us of a Kwakiull variant on die Northwest Coast nf 
the same myth, previously quoted. 




bones, the bones of the an 
\ the medicine-men. in th 
allow enough time for the 
* As a result, people ; 
and a long ones sometimes 
mtiea had to t>e remedied i 
went to work with more i 


Eventually wild hunters of 
a nomadic tribe of the north 
ventured into this forest and 
heard underground singing in 
the cave. They stopped, listened, 
and slaved there a long lime to 
learn those mysterious songs. 

They made up their minds to 
use them fur their own advan¬ 
tage. Eventually [the myth 
goes on] those survivors of an 
unknown age spread out on 
I lie great island that is North 
America. Some of them at one 
time went hack to the cave 
of the Dragon and the dead. 

The Dragon in every land even¬ 
tually falls to the hands of 
Heroes (better known to us 
under the names of I {erodes or 
Hercules, Perseus, or Si. George}. 

Then the nomads gathered heaps rif 
dians who had been destroyed. Bui 
bring the people bark to life, did not 
Honed out, as they should have been. As 
about limping because of a short leg anti 
were ill-assorted. As all these ddonmtk 


people (it to ]svl% the medicine- men went 
until [lie I tones went back to their first owners, 


215. Linn or ILiWiiu (Skrtrla river}*. 


the bones of the an dent Cana- 
bedferine-rneiii in their haste to 
bones to be 
e p some people aL first went 
sometimes, their arms 
remedied to make the 


with more inrantationH 
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194. Min Li (urc bouse pnvt can uj uut «f wood ami dtttmtd with irday* of abalooe shell. 

Thc maiden, in the centre, bold* the ScTubwiifiu, it* hteid down, 'Hip F tog 
turned upward, ill [he trap, aw$ p At the bast, I he Cannibal nr Mosquito ami the 
Fnif?, ^ It re|M r iMlm’t^ a Tliiudt Houm 1 post at Klukwnn. Alaski i Photo taken by 
Mrs. France* Paul and Wuliuu Flu!, Juneau, Alaska. \Ai,C, Phfllw, I >iv , 
IOt378). 

1 f J$. Wundeii totem 4 jm>U- ill mirtiulurr, quid- new, from Khikw.in, Alaska, !i|u)wifljf [he 
SiTUliVirirm wuciiart : Fie.tr Mi»EH it, in (he centre i wm Cjri^hr- holding between 
them the prostraH- wnujan in their mauth*: (win human htvirl-, hdnw. I'n-ceo 
nredhniinati^ Tin the faces-the Caterpillars are green And black (Washingitm 
State Museum, Seattle. 6 >'H$ r 2 1 inches high. S\VLC, P R>2fill). 

P>b- ITie new Puk-ttil totem pok-s ^it Klaw**:k, with the young woman and the Sa-ulrwurm 
at her hre-ist (Photo hy William and Frances Paul, uf Juneau, Alaska. \\I,C M 
Photos, Ftiv.. 101374). 

197. Small argillite tot™ nt.ik- dn-jiv tn^ the young woman feeding she Strubwomi; at the 

base of the pole, the Barer * it (irk up (Curmingham Collection it the Municipal 
Museum. Prince Rupert, B.C. About 10 inches h%h N.M.C.. S74A4. &7405>. 

198. Argillite talent pale with eyw nf inlaid aha tone shell The Thnnderbird and (he 

Whale, at the top; the young wi.in.m Ceding the TlellamaW Worm at her bri-jait; 
the Raven without hi* bilk holding his me^-ngcr the Butterfly on hi* kncc&- 
Described in Webber'* l*mfch-( fYamrinJVer. a curio dealer's iErmi: "Frog with 
Butterfly.” Attributed by Mr. IVehlmr, curtu dealer nf Vaocouver, to Jnhn 
Murks, of Massctt. But Luke Watson, of Skidi^afe, thpuKht it bv 'Cap til in” 
Andrew Brown, of thy same pbrc. who was a TOP temporary of John Mark* 
fUpFett C-nlkttinn, Vancouver* 12 irnhw high, N.M.C, 8736&L 

1W. A "ningil woodefi mask wilh the fare uF the voting woman, blur isrrhed eyebrow > 
are [Wn StrttbiitnTTn facing each other* .md their bodk-5 are long and ^nic-ntqd 
(Amer, Mu-. Nat. Hist. hlmmutts Collection, K-2350. with the I■ all ■ nving drscrip- 
tii?U: "IViclor'i head-dress Tak'Htk^'jiL'e, fun cut I y the property oF a Doctor of 
(he CllLlkhatqw.il ft... from KEuck-qwan. Represents the -.pilrit of a man K with 
eyebrow-s car\ «l as wood worms, pliits of human hair. .. PractUtnc about the 
sick and bewitched." 6" * V . N.M.C , 1950, 125-31. 

200. Wooden statuette carved on the north Pacific Const presumably by a Kanaka fan 

imported South -Sea islander) who retained the realistic- Polynesian manner in 
all except the Frop r which h- unknown no his native islands. In the Frog he 
reproduced the stylization of the Northwest Coast. The two raiw* represent, 
one (left) the Sea Otter, tin* other the Whale, repented tiricc, and a human figure 
N\M_C.: from the Wfllfn C, Waters private collection at Wrangell. Alaska 
HW>- 20Jf* * 9 rf \ 4V r . Of red cedar. VJI-A? N.MX, 87603k 

201. A wuodeti statuette representing a mother with her nur-dne child in her arms, A 

similar one, from the sanit: Linds, forms part of the collection^ of the Museum 
erf the American Indian, in New York- Ulcr No, 200 they must have been made 
by a Kanaka or South'Sea inlander * tmjplanted + like many others, by the fnr 
traders on the Pacific^ to Vancouver hbnd po^tbly early in the I9ih century* 
The fyt^, in the PotytwsLui style, cxitbk of Chinese blue bead- for (he iib, and 
sr-i-^hfll for the white piirts rrf the eyeball*. 'Hits dwitr was never used for this 
purpose by the true natives trf the north Pacific Coast. The wclNuntamed 
rcabstk ^tyle coo firms this aEtributvon, except for the slyliation of the 
brows, w-hich are tike riblion^ ur sic nr [t-made m the manner of the Northwest 
Coast. The Karlaka carver had aMimibled this prevalent local feature in carvdng 
and used rt-tl i t*Lir. A few half-breed Kaxmkas and rtvdLini, in particular Oyn\ 
of the Na^s River, at r h.- end of the I9ih ceutiuy + were craftsmen. Oy.ii, of mixed 
Kanaka and Tsunyan distent, carved a number of the finest and tallest totem 
poles in the country (N.M.C.* Powell Collection 1S"9, where it n labelled 
J, Aht Vancouver Hand” (NuotLi). VEE-B-362. 20" s 7^" x 6'i^_ Photo®. 
DJv m 20069). 
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202, A ttto-kgged Dragon carved out of a root and painted (hi the private collection of 
Mr* D, Fx Hurra, Vancouver* 1934 inches. N-M.C,. 103240). 

204, A ceremonial wooden dub with the Sissart head of the Kwnkiutl (V-M C,; the Waller 
C Waters Collection, 1947, Wrangell, Alaska, 24“ x 3H** % 1 Jtf," Photo* 

D5n+mM)* 

>U4, WiioHfn pipe wEih the Siduil head, the Raven asuI thu nvin: carved nnd painted 
{Peabody Museum, Vale UnivETisiCv. No, in®92. M /23 1 a/G.CV. OF-XY Shop, 

N.MC.jm n-lh 

2B5, A wooden twix, fuinietL On the Front; a bjurdegpdSi-niil nr Ifr.igon of the Kwukiull 
r Municipal Muslim, Vancouver, where it is cal Led a 'Wil-midiinE box of red 
cedar \ curved out of a rEnde piece d wood, exrep* mg the mvrr. The silks 
are painted red ant! black. 9 rP X *)#* X 3^^, KMX.. 102513), 

irift. Club made of the bone of the whale, with the Dragon engraved and painted on otk> 
side (The Cranbmcjk Institute of ^Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. No, 1715. 
19" s &H* x 14"- N,MX, 1950, 209 1), 

JU7, P JTw Scrubworni Of Dragon pirved out of a greenish ruineml, from Alaska FI 1 *" 
*IH" N M c, Photo* 0 Lv,, 102135). 

2Oft. High, rdkf nf the Dragon with n bulge in the middle of hk body, carved out r.f stone, 
painted red. The Cnib, on the npposite aid^_ At one end, j double SS. At the 
opposite t*nd, a European ^ftctUcheom with ,i human face ( Washington State 
Museum, Seattle. So. 4645, Written on back: Stall Bay, N.M.C., 102604). 

209. (Upper i The Dragon of Bering Sea, with three bulp in hb long body, engraved 

ui black on a walrus tusk. Also, engraved on the opposite Mt, Indians in a battle, 
igloos.., 

{Lower) An Alaskan Eskimo pipe of Ivory, with a similar engraving, also with three 
bulges (Mti&ctim of Queen's L siiversity, KiugHon, Ontario; Constantine Collection, 
a tv tut IK95, presumably obtained at Nome, The Tusk: 25' x 2 f *- t rhe pipe 20" 
x NxM.C., 1950, 3 27-4K 

210. A Huidu pipe panel of argillite with various desiRiu, including the Penamaw with 

two coth> of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and a longue in the shape of the Steel 
harpoon of a New-Engtaud whaler, Co. 1830. (British Mu^um, London. 22 
inchefi)^ 

ill. An arfftilite flute, m^imibly carved by George Gunl’i. of Skidccate, £tf 1875-1890* 
showing a similar 'LlenamaW in low 1 relief (Penbody Museum, Harvard University* 
R-202, kindle Call, U'f s | J '. N.M C). 

212. Argillite pipe with two TlcnaiuaW heads, back to biick h supporting the bowl (N. 

M + C; HicEdlfddcr Collection, acEjulreii in 18*4. V ll-B 772, U.W'ir* Not 
practical. PboEog, Div,, 88943), 

213. Argillite pole containing two Tie na maw heads back !o buck, and the Tbiindefbird 

repeated twice, with hooked bill and with the Whale (Am, Mm+ Nat. Hist,, 

X,Y,, 16/1153-2. Photo fmm the same institution^ II308jr< 

214. A WDodcti puppet u£ the Kwakiutl. with elongated movable limbs controlled by 

til rings, consisting of two Hfciutl in opposite direct ions; pi in ted red* blue* ami 
yelbw (Provincial Museum* Victoria, B.C. 3!" x i$ f \ label: "Musk-Sun with 
Sis-iuti. Part of elaborate equipment to which were attached wings of doth with 
painted figures. Repre^ehtiiTiotl: the Sun [elanl married to the Sisiutl family, 
TWbu*. Kwakiutl " N.M.C . 102^75). 

215. 1 he HaWruO or Lion moruter of KitWanga, a CutLsan tribe of the upmr Skt-rn^ 

River, B.C. (Cf, the author's TcUm Fate s pf ike GUkmn, Plate XXVH (m 4 
N,M.£.| H.I. SmitfaVp 651 Tib 
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NANASlMGAT f THE NATIVE ORPHEUS 

The myth of the native Orpheus on the North Pacific Coast was first 
collected among the Haida b y James Deans in the IS^s (36) He called 
it: "The adventures of Nuch-noo-sirngat in search of his lost wife, 11 and 
added that the meaning of the name is, "Hearken what I say!" and that the 
Hyderys (Baida] pronounced it Nah-nah-siingat, if the tale has long been 
tuld by the Haida tribes, it was none the less borrowed from the Tsimsyan 
of the mainland whose country was the scene of the following mythical 
events, * 1 

In a small Indian town near the Narrows (Mellakatla, facing the present 
Prince Rupert at the mouth of the Skeena River) Nan&simgnt lived with 
bis wife bug ago among other families of the same nation. One day a 
beautiful white sea fitter came into their buy and swum about in front of 
the habitations. At once the hunters ran for their bows anil arrows and 
tried to shoot it T hut they were warned by Nanasmgat/s wife to be careful 
how they shot, for Thev must not spoil the fur, "Shoot it," she said, Jl on 
the end of its tail, where there is no risk of doing damage," So they did, 
and the sea otter was dragged ashore and skinned. 

Wheit the hunters spread out the skin, they saw that blood stains 
smeared the beautiful fur. In order to wash them off while the hunters 
went back to the lodges, Nanadmgat s wife spread the pelt out in the silt 
water as the tide was rising, 

Time passed without her coming buck home, anti her husband went 
out to look for her. Hie skin hud been washed ashore, but his wife had 
disappeared. Nobody had seen her anywhere. So Nanasimgat called on a 
ykaggy (a seer) to consult him about his wife's disappearance, The news 
was that the Hannahs Killer Whales- had captured her while she was 
wading in the sea anti had taken her to lliejr home under the Ocean. 3 Now 
she was living with the king of the Whales as hh wife. 

Nanasimgat decided to journey to the underworld and overtake the 
shade of his wife, if be could do it with the help of his guardian spirits. 
These were the Marten and the Swallow’. The Marten would go forward 
and smell out the trail, and the Swallow was to fly overhead and guide him 
watchfully. They started all three together on the fateful journey, the 
spirits constantly going and coming as they moved out to sea, and followed 
the directions given by the seer. As they had been told, they found a canoe 
a long way off. In it they sailed forward until they came upon two heads of 
kelp. There they halted, tied the canoe to the beads, and together held a 
council. 

The Marten said, "From here you go on by yourself. Try to find the 
trail onward while 1 take care of the canoe and wait for you until you 
return. All the Swallows can dn is to go back to shore and toll the people 
of our doings." 


i Cf, Ttftm F<rfn h h MQ-3SJ, *«r the wujld-wide dlffuBtaii <J thin mytb 

1 Othitr vrriiaqj: ha vs ii Una iIle fcuij brt*k«l a tibiM by urinallnt In lb* WJ while taviril &**¥ ttiWtl life IJ imI. 

ihui alT^r..i|'ii}- th* J4nLmj*]* raf tt\* « 
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N a nasi nig at, now endowed 
with supernatural power, went 
down under the water and 
looked for the path leading nut 
in the palace of the Scannahs* 
king, where he expected to find 
bis wife. With the tong kelp 
lines to guide him p he travelled 
down and down until he noticed 
something like worms wriggling 
and digging up roofs. As he ap¬ 
proached t he realized that they 
were a flock of Blind freest* 
Jn their blindness, they jostled 
erne another while they kept 
burrowing. Aware of his 
to-tiring, they stopped and cried 
together, "Hdloah! Here he 
comes for his wife* His name is 
Nuch-noosinigat [Cunarhne- 
scingvet]. We smell him.” 
From then un Hearken-what-l- 
say 3 tvas to be his name* 


236 .V. Seal-Lion wouden head-dre^ wirli Gunarh 
un lop. 


As he stood there gazing at 
them, he saw strange men 
coming along, three slaves sent 
by their master to get dry 
hemlock for hts fire. One slave 
exclaimed,. "Look! Here is a dry tree. Let rrn : find out how suitable it is!” 
Jt was old, dry, hollow, and very large. The slave saw a hole In the trunk; 
he crawled in. b*s( down inside, and went to sleep, while the other two 
approached and began to fell the tree. When it was about lo lalh one of 
the slaves gave a strong blow and sent the stone axe through the hard shell. 
It hit Lhe mouth of the sleeper inside anil woke him up. Rut the axe was 
broken. He crawled otiti and they all three grieved over the broken blade* 
They said. "What can we do? Our master will be angry with us, because 
of this accident/' 


Nanasirngat tried to console them, saying, “Listen! 1 can mend vour 
broken axe if you help me in my search, I am travelling about, looking 
for my wife. She wm lost along this path.” They agreed to the bargain, and 
Nanasimgat spat on the broken pieces and placed them together. After 
a few pane* he returned the axe to them as good as it ever had been. In 
gratitude the slaves told him that they knew where his wife had gone and 
were quite willing to show him the way. They led him to their master's 
lodge and pointed to the fire inside. A woman was standing there, warming 
herself, lie saw the wtmum, buL he did not recognize her. because a long time 
had elapsed since she had departed from among her people. 

In a plot to help him recover her, the slaves went in as he waited outside. 
They hung a large kettle filled with water on the tire and piled dry wood 
™ the brazier. When it was boiling hard, one of them pretended to fall 
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down and upset the kettle. 

The hot water turned to steam 
and extinguished the fire. 

While the place was befogged 
with while vajxttjr. Nanasim- 
gat rushed forward, captured 
the shade of his wife, and made 
her understand who he was, 
and ran away with her, hack 
to the trail homeward. "Hold 
her last/ 1 the slaves had 
warned him. "If you have a 
good hold on lier K they will 
riot be able to take her away 
from you." 

This form of the myth is 
only one out of several a ms mg 
the Haida, the Tsimsyan, and 
other coast nations. They call 
to mind many kindred nar¬ 
ratives in other parts of 
America, and in the South 
Seas, Asia, and Hu rope: for 
this is one of the most wide¬ 
spread of all traditional ules. 

Its classical name in Greece was Orpheus, and lhe beloved bride whom he 
had lost anti was seeking in the nether world is known to us under the 
name of Eurydice. But the names of the ancient lovers are many. They 
vary with the country of their pos&ng adoption, anti they have criss-crossed 
the continents east and west. Everywhere the essential plot and the complex 
details of the adventure are recognisable, A few other names for the 
separated couple in ancient Greece are—Theseus and < nrt\ Pollux, Heracles. 
Among the Homans, Aeneas is guided on his errand by the Sibyl f instead 
of the Marten and the Swallow i among the Haida). Asia and Oceania 
likewise took to their heart the tribulations of the greatest lovers the world 
has ever known. I n Hindu folkdore + the roles are reversed: it is the aggrieved 
wife who survives and seeks the soul of her lost husband. Ln Japan,, the 
goddess Izanami died, and her husband I sating* went to recover her shade 
in the Land of Gloom (Yomoisukuni)* On the Islands of the coral seas in 
Oceania, Mataora found htfi departed wife in the undersea regions of Po 
and coaxed her back home. l-fiku, in another form of the Polynesian tale, 
at Hawaii, disguised hintsdf as the Butterfly, capture the soul of his 
wife Kawalu, 

When ive loiak for the same tale in Europe, even modern Europe and its 
extension into [Tench America, we find the same lovers in their tale of 
woe—under the form of Jean de IT) urn, who visits the lower world to the 
same end. The literature of ancient and medieval Europe contains further 
traces of Lhis classical myth, in Dante's descent to hell in the Divim i 
Ccmedfa; in the legend of Saint Martial de Limoges, w here Christ is show n 
sn miniature visiting Limbo and stepping, like St. George, on the Dragon 
(a vampire with gaping mouth was the horrible doorway to a burning 
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inferno)- and in the adventure of St. Patrick, retold bv the medieval writer 
M[irte tie France in the Life entitled “Lc Purgatoirc de Saint Patrice" 
(St, Patrick's Purgatory). 

Like the other narratives of the mythic Creator the Raven, Bear Mother, 
r -r the Indian maiden wedded to the Supreme Bear; the Thtinderbird 
wie -lnig thunder and lightning like Zeus; the dual-natured Dragon, good 
nr had, controlling the rains and the sky or (lestroving mankind; like so 
many other ageless themes; Jonah and the Whale. PvgmaJiott and Galatea, 
the trorgoncs, Hermaphrodite, atid ihe double-faced Keeper of the gates 
Janus or Cerberus; like the familiar Sky-ladder of Jacob, the path of smils 
to the upper world on the Milk} Way, and the Promised Land luring the 
ThIics on a fnnttess migration; like the Ixlief in the cosmic Sky-Tree holding 
"P 'ht world, or the Turtle on* whose back the earth rests, and the Flood 
w hich submerged the land and engulfed most of humanity; and like a host 
n minor folklore themes to be traced with a wealth of detail in both hemis¬ 
pheres, the ni) th of the great lovers Orpheus and Lurydicc, or the West- 
( oast couple engaged on the sea-otter hunt, Nanaamgat and his wife, 
stands as a landmark on the trail of wandering mankind across continents, 
even beyond the salt seas from the Old to tin* New World, 

Orpheus, no less than the Dragon and the ThimdcrWrd are symbols 
of everlasting faith and of folk themes which, even though most remote 
,md or no actual common origin, connect, chain-like, the scattered tribes 
of the white and “yellow " races in a pattern of cultural diffusion or 
boctowmpi, 

\\ Libia North America the Orpheus myth reprp.scmtfj in rccordwl 
variant* add Vernons more often than anywhere else. In Either words ii 
beltHqgG here a* wdt as to other continent*. Its occurrence begin with 
hathi r Bnfibeufs account in Th* Jesuit Relations ( Ca . 1636> of a Huron 
who went to the Village of Soul:-. There he found ins lost sister P whose 
shade was so tmall that he could imprison it in a pumpkin to bring her 
hark to Ontario (the Beautiful I-uke). 

In the Northeastern Woof I Fail ds ami on the Great L r ikch h the Alcortkiit 
P™esffled the same lefccJid, calk'd J WAppdle" (Who Calls}! Other 
Atgorikins of Uike,Superior recited it Lo the explorer j. G. Koht {VLKitdn- 
t*umi 1860). tin the nver (known in classical Greece ns the Styx) 
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which the Indian had to cross before reach¬ 
ing the upper world, he had to use the 
bridge of souls which looked like a tree 
stump but really was a great serpent, its 
head resting on one side and its tail on the 
far shore. Beyond the bridge he encounter¬ 
ed* guarding the path* a dog as large as a 
house which allowed everyone to pass into 
I he realm of shades but forbade anybody 
to return to the living (the classical 
Gerberus or the Minotaur). 

1*he mere list of Orphic items un this 
continent stands impressively before us r 
folklorists and anthropologists having al¬ 
ready compiled several scores of versions 
from all quarters. Franz Boas quotes a 
Taimsyan version ofGunarhnesetiigyet in his 
Tsimihiaft Myths anti studies a number of Z1S, \ Sea moaner with Sana* 
Tsimsyan, Maida t and Tlingit variants. 

Stith Thompson's cent) pi Eat inn extends to 

other American fields in fils Tales of tftr S art h A nteriatn Indians, 1 where he 
refers to mure than a score of versions (3S'i. Miss A. SI. Gay ton, in her 
1 'Orpheus Myth in North America” (d9j, produces a map of the geographic 
mosak: of the myth and its elements, and studies its framework and variants. 
These surveys do not exhaust the field 

The essential features of the myth in all hs parts remain identical, 
anil the accessories buttress the central theme But the individual nar¬ 
rators everywhere vary. They have adapted the story to their own sur¬ 
roundings and understanding. No fixed standard in hum;in memory ever 
stopped the growth and variation of tins fluid tale. For instance* the lost 
scud among me Huron and Algonkin had to trove], according to prevailing 
local notions, on the Milky Way i>? the Happy Hunting Grounds in the 
upper world. This could not happen among a seafaring people in Oceania 
or on the North Pacific Coast, where the nether world is believed to be 
under the sea. Vet both the upper and the loivt-r world, it was commonly 
agreed, were situated in a land towards sunset. So the Ilaida pursuer of the 
soul of his wife had to seek her under the sea, where the Whales are 
supreme. 

Even such apparently trilling details as the musical gift i>f Orpheus, 
a Thracian artist, to play to perfection the lyre nr the pipes of Pan and to 
enchant the monsters barring (he path, are duplicated in a Wifihram 
tale recorded near the mouth of the Columbia River by Edward 5apit. 
Here the Eagle one of two friends, the other being Coyote, seeking their 
wives in the nether world—picked up a flute and blew into it. The Coyote 
also blew into the flute* Then they looked across the river and could sec 
the ghuM tribe moving on the far shore. Music and incantations on the lyre 
nr on the flute are the apanage of both the European Orpheus and the 
American one- Although far apart now on the face of the globe, they hark 
back to a single incantation in the remote ages 

1 Ojjilftnus H orri|jN ia emiIi raf lit Am trk\lT; 1 *^ tJ* "V|,iil Ihj Itie l-inil iht Otj.il ^ and Taw W«IUta 

■Men **> KUkt.Whkln. 
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Nanasimgat of the hfaida 
will not fail to sing a magic tune 
to tlie keepers of the trail to put 
them to steep anti let him go by. 
The carvers of the Haida and 
the Tsimsyan will now convey 
to us their own peculiar way of 
illustrating the episodes which 
have caught their fancy. In 
yielding to that impulse in the 
nineteenth century on the west¬ 
ern shores of our continent, 
they were unaware that they 
were repeating in wood and 
argillite the creative gesture of 
Praxiteles and his Greek con¬ 
temporaries in the Vlth century 
B.C +> who with ntallet and chisel 
transferred the immaterial into 
plastic terms for posterity to 
behold, 1 

On a Tsi msyan head -dress curved out of wood, painted and decorated 
with shell inlays, Gunarhnesemgyet or hi* wife ride to the lower world on 
[he head of the Sea Liam The man wears on his head a skil helmet in the 
Mongolian style, and the monster s mouth is open, shotting two king rows 
nf teeth. Birds 1 faces perhaps those of the Marten and the Swallow— 
peep out of the sea-mammars ears, ( Plates 21bA, B) 

Another head-dress, also Tsimsyan, displays the head, back tin, body, 
and tail of the Whale. The front or top part of it jy carved out of wood, and 
the rear is cut out of leather anti intended to fall on the wearers shoulder*. 
The head of Gunarhnesemgyet or his wife leans Kick on the Whale, and 
tufts of his hair flow backwards (Plate 217h 

A third head-dress nf perhaps a puppet-like hand device is more ela¬ 
borate. It consists of the “Water-Blower/ 1 a horned monster resembling 
a hull lie. id fish* carrying on his head a person, Haida or Tsimsvan, who 
sits eagerly. mouth open, holding his bent knees between his hands and 
wearing on his heart a three-tiered headgear from which a tuft of long hair 
dangles (Plate 218), 

.Another ceremonial helmet of wood, to which a perforated dural fin is 
attached, is carved tn represent the Killer-Whale with abalone pearl in his 
eyes, ears, and nostrils. At the kise of the fin, also chiselled out of wund and 
painted, is ihe face of the rider to the lower world, with Ins black hair wavim* 
in a whirlwind (Plate 219), 

Two other helmets of like description umhcxU the same features. In 
the first, the wooden helmet is also carved in the form of a Mongolian 
hat, with, on top, four sections of a skil woven out of spruce roots, and above 
the complete little man within the Killer-Whales fin, to the rear of which 
the hair is attached. Again the eyes and the ears of the sea monster are 
aba lone inlays: so are the teeth (Plate 220), The small head of the Whale, 

Cf. Tatrm Patti. 1; Id! ninr nmf<! llliLUfsiSJonj on tPitm Jwtea. 
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220 r Whole arid C.unarh. 


22i + Whale and Gunarh. 



carved out of wood and painted p is affixed to a headgear tailored out of 
trade cloth and on which rows of aha lone pearl squares are sewn. On top. 
the fin chiselled out of wood, with a perforation indicating the Killer-Whale* 
projects with the rider's human fate and his hair falling behind (Plate 221). 

A different head-dress r in the Rasmussen Collection, is carved out of 
wood ami made to represent the head of the Killer-Whale with inlaid teeth. 
Two side-fins are affixed to the rear of the head. On top p rile dorsal fin 
with perforation stands erect and ai its base is the Face of a person (Plate 
222 ). 

A fairly large dorsal fin of the KjllerAVliale, with its usual round 
[perforation, carved out of wood and painted P and decorated at the rear 
with tufts of hatr T was shaped to fit the hack of (he performer, a Tlingtt of 
Yakutat. Within the outlines of the fin, a face, that of the rider, is placed 
at the base, and on it a complete man sits, with his hands uplifted (Plate 
223 ), 

A Tlingit wood carving with inlaid ahaionc shells frames the profile 
of a man. as if he were behind bars or a fence; and his hair flows behind 
(Plate 224). 

Another fin of the Killer-Whale was fashioned out of a large slab of 
cedar. h& lower end was lo be held in die hands of the Tlingif performer. 
The upper jiart, broader and flat, in the shape of a blade, shows a human 
face at the base, the round hole of the fin, and, above, the profile of the 
rider cut out in the usual crouched position, with hair dangling behind. 
The Whale and the man with his feel resting on the head of another Whale 
arc incorporated in a cane; they may represent here the same mythic per¬ 
sonalities (Plate 225) 

A small carving of argillite—the first and only one of its kind in this 
chapter—obviously Halda. is in the shape of a sea-monster's head sur¬ 
mounted by the perforated fin of the Killer-Whale. It is affixed to a flat 
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222 r with Whale and G unnrti. 


striated ban; which, if ii were ever used, was tied to lhe head of a performer 
in a ceremony (Plate 227). 

A ceremonial rattle of the Ni&k;e, collected by Powell in 1799 and 
preserved at the National Museum of Canada, is perhaps the most signi¬ 
ficant and most beautiful carving illustrating the native Orpheus myth. 
It shows in high and low relief, with the help of rich ochre colours, I he 
fifiurc of < iuuarhnose nig yet riding the Ktikr-Whalfc He sits, holding his 
knees between his hands, and sings an incantation as if to subdue the sea 
monsters. The Killer-Whale is wrapped round the rattle, which is hollow 
inside and contains shot to make a rattling noise when shaken in the 
performer s hand, I he fin of the whale rises out of the head of the rider 
to the lower world (Plate 228'. 

I wo small ivory or bone Carvings, amulet-like, their top piece inlaid 
with abalone shell, are presumably Tfingit, since thev were found in Alaska, 
Exquisite in workmanship, they represent the Whale carrying a person. 
In the upper one, the rider is on the Whale’s hack, clutching the fin with 
both hands; heor she and the fin almost merge in outline. In the lower 
one the person in intrusted, as it were, on the stomach of the sea monster. 
On the back, behind ami above, the bird seems to be the Eagle (Plate 229). 

Another l^ne carving, old and decaying, also from Alaska, illustrates 
the story of the \\ hale, with a dorsal fin, carrying a person who lies down on 
his back : they are head to head. Another pen-on. the man or hts wife, rides 
here to the nether world, half way in and out of the cetacean's mouth, with 
the heat! duplicated on either side and the tiny hands prying the lame mouth 
open (PlaLe 230), 
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The Whale with a human 
face on the back of his [lead, 
in a hone charm, beautifully 
carved and decorated with 
inlays of abalone shells, is to 
be found in the Delano Col¬ 
lection of scrimshaw at the 
U* 3. National Museum. 
Although its source is not 
indicated! it is undoubtedly 
TIingit or Niakm t and of the 
lS40Vl860 h s (Plate 231). 


The Whale carries the 
man and his wife who are 
returning together from the 
nether world. The man sits 
holding the fin on the Whale's 
back, and the wife lies inside 
the Whale's body with her 
eyes closed and her head at 
the tail- The two heads 
inn Listed under the Whale at 
the rear are the Swallow anti 
the Marten (Hate 232). 


2&l. Gunarh in Whale dorsal fin. 


A wooden box with a lid 
(carved on the North Pacific 
Coast, probably by a northern 
Kwakiutl) shows the Sperm 
Whale carrying the seeker of 
soul on its back, who 
on his head a conical 
Mongolian hat. His wide- 
open month indicates that he 
is singing an incantation. This 
box Is at the Municipal Museum, Vancouver (Plate 234). 

Another Whale, at the Peabody Museum, Vale University, is made 
out of wood and is painted. Here the man holds on to the dorsal fin with 
both hands (Plate 235). 

In a Tsimsyan wood carving representing the Killer-Whale in the form 
of a box with a lid, Gunarhncsemgyet tides on the top of the Whale's dorsal 
fin [ Plate 236), His wife, with long Bowing hair, lies on her back on top of 
the Killer-Whale in another wood carving, and with her hands she supports 
the dorsal fin which rises from her body (Plate 237). 


A Haida argillite carver, in a fragment of a panel, shows Nanasimgat 
on the head of the Whale between its ears. Another human face appears 
at the back, and the txvo hands of the woman rest on the tower lip of the 
sea monster (Plate 242). 


The Whale in miniature, bent forward with its mouth open, is pursuing 
pereo-n in flight and is about to swallow him or her: this on a panel of the 
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early period of^183ti or 1840, 
Here these figures are associated 
w'ith lhe mosquito, whose pn> 
iHJscift is like ;m elephant s trunk 
and is curled up at the end; and 
with the Frog; the Bear* the 
Eagle or the Raven (Plate 238). 


224. HftKl-drc&s with face of Tcheene. 


A rather crude stone carving 
shows the same mythical hero 
riding out to sea* clinging with 
both hands to the dorsal fin of 
the monster. Its date and 
origin are uncertain, although it 
beam the mark of Northwest- 
Coast stylization (Plate 243). 


An argillite pipe, at the Peabody Museum of Yale University, which 
may go back to ihe 1850 h & nr 1860‘s, cun tains several figures elaborately 
stylized* among litem the Whale with a person lying face upwards and, 
close by, a bird, the Swallow (Plate 2391. 

Another argillite pipe at the Peabody Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, 
h* decorated with similar figures: the Whale carrying a person in his mouth 
'in the manner of the Ivirv-picker when kidnapped by the Grizzly Bear). 
Here again we see the bird guide, the Swallow, this time on the head of the 
Whale (Plate 240). 

An argillite pipe at the National Museum of Canada is decorated with 
j sea monster whose huge mouth contains a Whale and which carries on 
its back a human being—-presumably the woman in the slorv lying face 
upwards. A man wearing a skU hat sits behind, his back to the group, his 
thou (h wide open. He is singing an incantation to the accompaniment of 
a rattle (Plate 241)- 

I he following series of argillite poles also illustrate the myth of Nana- 
simgat* mostly in the same episode of the voyage to ihe sea tin>Uum on the 
back of the Whale or the Sea Ottcr t which obviously appealed to the 
seafaring Haida. Qn a splendid carving of the 1875 period* at the American 
Museum of Natural History. New' York, a person (Nanasimgat or his 
departing wife) rides on the Ixsck of the Killer-Whale* holding the perfo¬ 
rated fin with both hands* A bird in semi-human form stands behind as a 
guide and protector. This miniature piece Is from the hands of the crafts* 
man of Old Gold Harbour who carved the stately totem |>olc of Gunarh 
in the rotunda of the National Museum of Canada (Totem Pde j, I, Plate 
121 , p, 277). The composition and style for both are similar (Plate 244). 

The Woman of the Frog dan (two Frogs arc with her), wearing a labret, 
and the Grizzly, face each other in the upper half of another argillite pole 
at the American Museum of Natural History. This illustrates the divergent 
version of the Gimartmesemgyet myth among the Tsimsyart of the upper 
Skeena River. In the lower half of the pole, she or her pursuing husband sits 
upon the head of the Whale (Platt: 245). 
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On another pole by the same carver of 
Skidegate, at the same museum, the face of 
the woman with a labr-et rests upon her Grizz¬ 
ly-Bear husband; and another human being, 
presumably Giinarhncscnigyet, sits on her 
heath The canoe, at the top, refers to the 
episode, nowhere else illustrated, of the human 
husband journeying to sea in a dug-out, 
seeking the portal for the abode of the Killer- 
Whales at Kwock [Plate 246). 

On a fine argillite totem at die British 
Museum in London, the Killer-Whale with 
the characteristic dorsal fin is at the base, 
carrying the Grizzly Bear on his back. The 
Bear is shown here, no doubt* in place of the 
deserted Bear husband who pursued his wife 
to the edge of the sea (Plate 247), The 
smaller pole of an older type* to the right, 
illustrates the journey to the nether world 
on the Killer-Whale. The face of the depar¬ 
ting wife is under the chin of the monster, and 
the pursuing husband, with a high sktl hat. is 
affixed in miniature to the top (Plate 247 K 
On two of the finest poles of the 1870-80 
period at the National Museum of Canada, 
both by the same carver of argillite, wc find 
the Sea Otter or the Sea Lion, the Whale, the 
Woman, her husband with the skit on his 
head, the Grizzly Bear, and the Bird guide, 
all associated in the two diBer^lit compositions 
which once more illustrate the voyage to or 
from the other world (Plates 243 + 249), 

Another totem at the LF. S. National 
Museum, Washington, offers one of the 
earliest and finest illustrations of the same 
episode of the journey on the sea. Jt was 
collected at S(delegate by J. G. Swan in 1874, 

Here the Eagle, at the top, shields with his 
wings and his bill the departed woman who 
wears a skit hat and a labret and who holds 
on to the dorsal fin of the Killer-Whale* which 
makes up the lower half of the composition (Plate 25G) + 

Seven more argillite poles, all of them of exquisite workmanship, six 
of them at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and one 
at the National Museum of Taiiada, illustrate the same fateful journey: 
the man and his departed wife, the Whale to whose dorsal fin the riders of 
the deep ding fast, the bird guide or protector, and occasionally the Grizzly 
Bear, figure In most of them (Plates 251 lu 256), Jn the last two are intro¬ 
duced extraneous elements: two Grizzlies ami the Raven and the Frog 
(Pfate 256) \ also a chief, at the top, wearing a Russian-Siberian cap; two 
valuable copper shields are under his arm, and he holds thu Eagle and 
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three Frogs. The Woman below with the 
liibret grasps the Whale, head down, 
with her left hand, while she holds a 
cane In her right hand. At the ba$e of 
the cane are three small Frogs; they 
seeni to bring in the theme of Dzelarhons* 
ever familiar on Ehe North Pacific Coast 
(Plate 256). 

The Ragle stands with hts wings 
semi-open at the top of another argillite 
pole, which Is the work of one of the 
soil tlieast cm H ait I a m aste r era f tamed, 
and is now at the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. The woman, just 
under the bird guardian, lies with her 
head down on the back of the W hale. 
At the bottom sits the Beaver. This is 
one of the most original present-!Lions of 
the woman in relation to the Whale; 
apparently she holds the toil of the 
monster in her hands (Plate 258), 

Four more argillite poles of a recent 
date and lesser quality paraphrase the 
same theme of the voyage. They are 
explained in detail in the list of illus¬ 
trations for this chapter (Plates 257, 259 
to 261). 

The Killer-Whale conveying Nanasimgat or hi* tie parted wife to the 
home of the Killer-Whale spirits at the sea hoLtom was the theme for the 
large arid elaborate painted walhdeconition inside an Ragle-Wolf house 
in the Tlingit village of Klukwan, Alaska. The dorsal fin of the rm i hie 
monster hi this painting contains the profile of the human rider to the 
nether world like the Baida and Tsimsyan interpretations. Another much 
smaller whale and three other animals occupy the marginal space, and a 
seal and other faces, eyes, legs, and fins fill the huge body with stylized 
decoration (Plate 262). 

Nanuaimgat singing an incantation, be¬ 
tween two birds, apparently Ragles, appears 
on a miniature post in front of the model of 
a Haida house, which has two Whales 
painted on it. This model together with a 
number of others was made for the Field 
Columbian World Exhibition ai Chicago in 
1893. Nanasimgat is near the top and just 
behind a skii-like horn on the head of the sea 
monster—apparen tiy a dogfish—which is 
carrying him on his back- Over his head 
stands another human being with cunical 
hat, on whose shoulders two bears meet face 
to face. All these figures illustrate characters 
in the myth (Plate 263). 




226, Stone carving with Whale fin, 


227. U fulr fin iiftd Gun.Lrh. 
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228. Nishlf rattle with Uuiurh Mnging, on Killer-Whale. 


The same theme of the rider on the hack of the sea monster is U-auti- 
fullv incorporated in three small wooden totems of the Haley Collection. 
These were carved about I8W by Wesfey, a Skidcgate Haida living among 
the southern Tsimsyan at Kkamat on the mainland. The Whale holds 
the departed woman's fat e tatween its fins. Another fin is on her head. 
Above her we recognize Nanaaimgal sitting with a conieql hat with skih 
on it. The Grizzly Bear, his crest, is at the top (Plate 264i. 

On i In hack of the Kilter-Whale, represented on the second of the 
wooden poles, three human fares, some nf them with semi-open mouths, 
as if singing, appear in front of as many short dorsal tins, and at the top 
on the tail of the whale a man watches over them all (Plate 265). 
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229, Bone carving* with Guiwh on KDkr-Whatr, 

T„ M Th e third wooden pofe is mil more elaborate! with the head of Lhe 
KiDer-Whale at the botnim iwecn ihe knees of the Grizdv Bear On the 
head of the Grizzly Naiiasimgat squats and looks down at the lower 
figures. At the back of his head the tail of the Whale appears, turned hack- 
wards, [ he Bear and the Eagle »t ahove. one on top of the other (Plate 
266 ). 

I he most comprehensive of all the illustrations of the Xanasimgat 
myth among the Haitia is also the most recent. It was carved out of wood 
and painted on a six-foot wooden totem as recently as the 193 Q’s bv George 
Smith and his, nephew Lube Watson, of Skidcgatc. From the 'base up, 
u shows the rviller-\\ hale, to whose thirst I tin Nanasimgat is clinging 
Kigeriy while he sings with Iris mouth partly open. From the mouth of the 
"™J* the 1 ? h|le S® 1 Otter is hanging, head down; and the Seal or another 
Sea Otter lies at the bottom, under the Whale, upside down, just above 
1 , r il- on - ,. ■ ^snasirngat is repeated, crouching in a canoe 

and holding in Ins right hand a war club with a Dragon head. Obvious!v 
this refers to the part of his journey in a dup-cmi at sea when he was seeking 
the two kelp heads; these were t he gateway to the lower world. Two Frogs 
hang from h lB conical hat over his ears. The man sitting on his head is, for 
the third time here, Nanaajmgat with a war dub in his right hand and with 
1 5171311 ar "" ,al - lts moutli open threateningly, erect between his knees 
—presumably a guardian spirit or guide. The two heads under his arms. 
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230, Rone carvings with Gimarh and Killer-Whale, 


outlined only, may refer to his helpers* the Marten and the Swallow. The 
bird oil his head may be meant for the Magic* nr rather the Crane, who 
was. according to some variants, consulted as a seer before the fateful 
journey was undertaken. This remarkable pole, die latest of all Orphic 
illustrations anywhere, was kept in 1M39 at the office of the Indian Agency 
at Prince Rupert (Plate 267). 

NARRATIVES 

Gumirhne^mjiyett a Tsimsyan version 
given in 1047 by Peter Catdcr, Wolf chief of 
Citrhadeen on the Xass River His memory 
about it w;ts recently refreshed hy Charley 
Pierce of Port Simpson, who is still living, 
but C alder knew the story beforehand, 

Interpreted by William Reyn on, 

Gunarhnesemgyct was a great hunter* 

During one of his outings he killed a white sea 
otter. When he skinned itj some blood ran 
into the skin under the fur. He gave the j>elt 
to his wife to clean. As she tv;is busy washing 
it in salt w ater, she stood on it land drifted off 
the shore]. The Black fish {htkumaht+nxrht; 
white black fish) emerged and carried her 
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2iJ. Kilkr-Wbik with 
Guiiarh. 
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2.12+ Killer-While with Gunirti. 


away on his back. She held on to the dorsal hn which was white, 
and l he monster took her some distance away* She cried out. "My people, 
come out for me!" The Blacklisb dived twice and travelled at great speed 
with her. 

Her husband took his hunting weapons in his canoe anil somebody to 
help him. He pushed off the shore and followed tier in the distance* He 
kept on pursuing the R lack fish until he had arrived at the centre of Kwawk 
(near Work Mountain J. There the fish disappeared, and he came to a stop, 
He then took a long line, tied it to the canoe, and holding on to Ir, dived to 
the bottom. 

When he reached it, he saw 
people ■— Cormorants (haofs) — 
and they were blind. He 
approached Them and cut their 
eyelids open, for them to see. 

They were happy about it and 
pointed into the direction which 
lie must follow. They gave him 
the advice: “When you return, 
do not come this way* but fol¬ 
low a roundabout trail at the 
back. That's the right way, if 

you don't want to be Captured. 23 j, Killer-Whale mth Gimafh. 
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234. Vujodi:n ilish ^howin^ Wh.iW ancj C. u rui rh . 


He foSlovvetl the trail the 
Cormorants had shown to him, 

W hen he had gone some dis¬ 
tance, he heard someone chop- 1 
ping wood and went there to ! 
look, The woodsman whose | 
name was GitsaxLzan. who was j 
the husband of Mink-Woman 
[be had many wives), had just 
broken his wedge. He was in H 
great distress about it, because H 
his KillerAVhailc master would 
l*e ven' angry with him. Gunarh- 
HEfscm^t asked, "Why do vou I 
weep?" ■ 

"Because I have s^asik this 
wedge, and it wall cause a great 
deal of trouble for me/ + 

Gunnrimesemgyet pul the wedge into his mouth, took it out, blew upon 
it. made it whole, and gave it back to Gitsarizan. This he did r because 
he warned him to be grateful and to help him in his turn. 

"Yesl" he said, "all I ran do, I II do for yon. This wood 1 am cutting 
is for your wife; she is building tip a hre inside the house. They want to put 
a tin on to her back, so that she may become a Edatkfish like them," 

Gitsn-dftin then carries! the wood inside and did not whisper a word 
about what was soon to happ^ n - Meanwhile Gunarhnesemgyet drew a 
good deal of water out of the spring and gave it to his helper who took it 
inside. He hid behind a large block uf wood behind the door. As soon as 
the water was poured i>n to the hot stones in the fireplace, steam rose from 
the stouis and filled the house with a white mist. In the confusion, Gunarh- 
nesemgyiU rushed for his wife and said to her, "Comc t let sis make our 
escape!" 



235, Gunarh Stfhinct tin of \Vh;i|t% 
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2JG. Wtradcn dish with Whale and GuiinrK. 



257% Hilda Whale with Guiiiirh Lq|dia| Jin. 
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Gunarhnescmgyct went for the door 
where Gitsftdzan stood and put some 
window [tobacco-like powdered snuff) 
into his mouth, This medicine was 
magical; it made him grow in size. All 
the people inside then rushed in pursuit 
of the fugitives, but Grtstrdzan by then 
was so huge that he blocked the door. 

The wives of the Killer-Whale master 
of the house urinated on him, and he 
liegan to shrink to Ids usual size. But 
the Whales could not pass as yet. After 
Gitssdzan had shrunk to normal, the 
Killer-Whales were able to pass and 
give chase to Gunarhncsemgyet who 
had run aivay with his wife. By the 
time they were about to overtake him, 
he had reached the long line attached to 
his canoe, and lie shook it. He was 
pulled up with his wife into the canoe. 

Meanwhile the Killer-Whales foil 
into the traps which the Cormorants 
had set for them, and into which their 
women had put the extract of /nrAtari*—a 
poison. Then they escorted Gunarhtie- 
semgyet in their own canoes, to make 
sure of his safety. In the shallow places 
they poured more huhtens behind them, 
as a handicap for the Whales, Gunarb- 
npemgyet in the end reached home with 
his wife. 

Today we can still see the big rock 
at the mouth of Work's Canal. We 
call it Gitssodzan, because the rock is 
the we>od chopper sc ho helped Gutiarh- 
nesemgyet to get into the house of the 
Killer-Whales, He is as large now as he 
w as when he took the uindaw snulT and 
blocked the doorway. 

The Myth of the Deer-Hoof Garment, crest of Nee$kyse t Wolf chief 
of the GitzarhlaHh of the Tsimsvnrt tribe. Related by Herbert Wallace, 
Kanhada chief of the Git sees tribe of ihe Tsinisyan, Port Simpson, Recorded 
by William Beynon in 1^15 

The chief of the CiidestsLi tribe fof the southern Coast TsimsyunJ married 
a woman belonging to a Wolf (Larhkibu) dan. They had a son, who grew 
up into a fine young man. 

In the fall, this chief, together with three other men H set out lit hunt 
seals. They left their village, and after they hail gone some distance, 
one of the members of the party looked down into the water and saw a seal 
protruding from the mouth of a rfa%Q r <w, He called out to the other men 



238. Whole and Caunarh ar mp. 
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239. Pipe with Guuorh ami Whale, 


So the 
our 

some 
their 


ana 

time, for the 
they could 
chief said, 
food and mil waste 
looks as if lL migh 
time." This they did 
food supply was gone* and they 
tried to find seals where they had formerly hunted. None could be 
found then they Eookcd for shellfish, but they could not discover any 
where they had been plentiful. Now everything was entirely gone. 
They were starving and weak from exposure. After a few days two men of 
the party died, and the next day the chief also died. Only one man was left 
behind, and he cried and wept bitterly as he sat in the hut they had made. 


in the canoe, "Look, see the seal In 
the mouth of the daga'aor* 

The man sitting in the stern 
answered* 4 'Fishermen never take 
the food from the inmates of 


The same night, this man saw' what he thought was a human being pass 
in front of the hut, and he grew frightened. He was so hungry that he 
became brave. He took his ditb (now it was night), went down the beach 
where this figure was sitting, and crept up to it. Then he raised his club, 
hit it nn the head, and saw that it was a large seal. He took it, cut it up 
into pieces, and built a fire. Then lie made offerings of most of the meat 
to the Great Chief of the Heavens { St man*' tg itl en i -4a r h ,# 1 )„ asking for help 
arid a safe return to his village. 

In the morning, as the storm had parsed off, he pm the three corpses of 
hi* companions into the canoe, propped them up into a sitting posture so 
as to make jieople, who might intend to do him harm, believe that he 
was not alone. 

After he had gone round two [joints, heading towards his own village, 
lie met a canoe. W hen it Came alongside his, he saw that it was bright all 
round, and in the canoe sat four men, "What is the matter? What has 
happened to you? 1 ' they asked* 


He replied, "We have been in a big storm and have lost all our food. 
These three friends are dead from starvation.” 

After he had finished telling them, the man iia ihe stern of the canoe 
reached nut his paddle and struck each dead man on the head and said, 
"'Wake up! You sleep too soundly." Then each dead man woke up, rubbed 
hi** eyes, and washed his face. 

The strangers said to the chief, “You and your companions will come 
into this canoe, and we will have yours in exchange. Do not take anything 
with you but come just m you sire, at present 11 The chief consented and 
exchanged canoes. Then the strangers said to ihe chid, "In our canoe vfcu 
will find many things. Among these Is a club [kaw^i). This dub is alive. 
When you use it* you must not look out of the canoe but hide yourself. 
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After it has killed all the seals in 
sight, it will return to you. When 
you reach your home, you must not 
go near your wife for two days, and 
the other men with you must not 
touch their wives for one day*" 

After telling them this, the 
ranocmcn departed and went on to 
their homes. On their way; they 
saw a huge rock covered with seals. 
They made for this rinrk, and, when 
near it 3 the chief told the men to 
hide themselves in the Ixittoni of 
the canoe. They did. Then he 
put the dub into the wafer and 
said, "Well! This spirit kills those 
seals." 

The seals that were killed by 
the club filled the canoe, and the 
men arrived at their village. Their 
relatives were glad to see them and 
helped them unload the seals. They 
took everything out nf the canoe 
and hid it away and also the canoe. 
The chief gave a great feast to all 
Ins people. At night, when every¬ 
body had retired, the chief and his 
three men did not go near their 
wives. 

Next night the other three 
members of his party went to their 
wives, and as soon as they lay 
down, they died. The chie? had 
known right along what the stran¬ 
gers, who had restored their life, 
meant. When they had said one 
day p they meant one month; and 
for him, they meant two months. 

After a month had gone by, 
one night while he was asleep 
alongside nf the fire, his wife arose 
from her couch and came to sleep 
alongside him. He woke up and 
said, "Don't you know what you 
are doing ? This is the way to 
kill me/ r Then he got up and said 
to her, "Bring rue my son, that 
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241. Wide canyiiig Gtnuii, 


I may speak uj him before 1 die." His son came to him, and In- slid, “Well, 
^on, f am going to die now, i±nd I want you to go back u* your undos at 
Kjvicb. Use my canoe and my club, and be careful when hunting with 
the dub that nobody sees you. Make everyone hide at the hoi tom of she 
canoe when you use it." After he had said this, he died;and all the people 
wept. He was buried. 

The son and his mother made ready to go to Kratio. When they went 
to look for the canoe, they found it was gone. In its plate was the old 
original canoe of the chief. The supernatural beings had taken it hack and 
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everything connected'with* U» except the Hat of 
Daga'ao, the live dub [kawm), and a robe 
(gyxms) (rol>e with a hole m the centre through 
winch to put the head). Made of mountain 
goat s wool, this robe was not a crest or a robe 
for any particular person, hut it was used by 

anyone as an everyday garment. 

The mother and the son, as soon as they 
were ready* set out In the canoe and, accom¬ 
panied by people of Gidestsu, made for the 
direction towards their uncles. 

When they arrived at Krado their escort 
went [jack, and the mother anti her son remained 
with their relatives there. The uncle of the boy 
was pleased with him. He gave him three 
companions* and the four of them slept together 
and were never separated. Very fond of each 
other, they were always together. 

One night the young boy said to his com¬ 
panions, “Is there the right tree near here for 
making a good canoe ? M 

The companions replied, 11 There is a good tree 
not far from here that will make a fine canoe/ 1 

M f.et us go and get it 1 [ can make a canoe/ 1 
the boy satd- 



243. Gumuh on White 


In the morning they set out to go forthistree. 

He took his supernatural dub and carried it on 

his back and started to look for the tree, before going, he said to his 
mother, “Don't worry if we do not return at once. Should ihe Lree 
not be good enough, we will hunt for another, anti we may be gone 
seven days/ + 


Her son and his companions stopper! ot the tree and built a hut there. 
Then they proceeded to cut it down. After cutting it down, they retired 
to sleep, on their first night there. The following morning, they began to 
holloiv out the canoe by fire. One of them went down to the beach and 
saw a lot of seals. The young man then said. "J will get them for you/ P 
and he took Ills dub. It killed the seals outright. They brought the seals up 
and cleaned them. They cooked two of them and had their meal. They 
took the remnants of the seals and packed them down to the village- 

When the son entered the house, a graded house (du'arh), the mother 
took the meat and gave it to the chief, who was very pleased. The boy 
companions set out again to complete the canoe. When It was ready p they 
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244, Guimh holding wife on Whale's back. 
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The uncle replied scorn - 
ftifty," Your son, lie cannot do 
anything/' 

When the canoe landed, 
the men saw that it was 
really the voting mart and 

his companions. The young man gave all the seals to his unde, who 
was ashamed now’ of what he hat I said about him. He called his daughter 
and said, “Daughter, you will marry your cousin/" So she did: they were 
married, Gunarhnesemgyet turned out to be a most successful hunter, 
and he became wealthy, 


launched it. They killed ano¬ 
ther seat and came back home. 
He said to his mother; "Mo¬ 
ther, the canoe is finished. 
The people won't know' me, 
when I put on all the things 
that my father gave me 
before his death. 3 w ifl now' 
assume the name which my 
father recommended for me— 
Gu narh n esemg yet/ p 


The young man went up 
into the hills and put on his 
Hat of Daga’ao and his robe, 
-Nobody now recognized him. 
He w r eni out, filled his canoe 
with seals, and gave his three 
companions a seal each; the 
rest he presented to his uncle 
whose daughter wanted to 
many him. About sunset the 
young son and his three com¬ 
panions returned to the vil¬ 
lage, and the uncle w r ho was 
looking out saw them aph 
j>roat■ h E ng. He did not recog- 
nizc them and cried out to 
his household, "A strange 
canoe has come tit. and it has 
four people in it. It seems to 
he well folded/ 1 


The hoys mother then 
said, ‘ That’s my son, who 
wants to assume the name of 
GunarhnescmgYtit which his 
father has left him," 


All the inmates of the sea beard of this young man s fame, and they now 
made up their minds that the} would separate this couple. They chose 
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247, (Elcar-1 ike) Gunarh bolding Wblcs bn. 


the Sen-Otter ( [phtawn]) fnr 
this purpose. The Sea-Otter 
in large herds went in the 
direction of Krado. Among 
them was a beautiful w r hite 
Sea-Otter, Every hunter on 
the coast tried to kill this 
animat but could not, Gu- 
narhnescmgyet did not seem 
too much concerned about it. 

When it approached the 
village, he called his three 
companions and said, “Come, 
let us go and get this otterT 
Before they set out, his father- 
in-Jaw bade him be careful in 
shooting the Sea-Otter to try 
to kill it so as not to spoil the 
fur. The Otter now swam 
foremost, ahead of the band, 
and made for the young man, 
who took his bow r and arrow, 
shot it, and killed it. The 
people were glad, and they 
took the Sea-Otter up to his 
mother-in-law, who cleaned it. 
Some blood had trickled on 
the fur, and the mother-in¬ 
law was going to wash it off 
when Gimarhncsemgyct's wife 
took the fur from her and said r 
'‘Let me clean it for you!" 

She went down to the 
water's edge and dropped the 
fur into the salt water. The 
fur floated off, and she waded 
out to get it back. But still 
the fur moved away, and 
when it was beyond her 
reach* she waded out until the 
water rose to the level of her 
waist. When she was reaching 
Out for the fur, a large Rl.ick- 
fish f Nierht } sprang up, took 
her on its back, and set out to 
sea. She at once gave a loud 
cry for help. 


Her husband anti his three Companions hastened to rescue her, but the 
Blackiish swam out of their reach. They kept at an even distance behind 
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it r until they arrived opposite the mountain 
of Kw&wk. There the Rlackfish and the 
young woman on its bark disappeared. 

Gunarhnesemgyet stopped at the same 
spot and anchored his boat. He [old his 
companions, ++ J am going down into iIn- 
spirit's country. When I pull on the rope, 
you will know it is time to pull me up," Hu 
then dived down into the water, and came 
to a fine road under the sea. He followed it 
and saw ahead of him some women. As he 
got close to them, he noticed that they were 
blind. So he took out his knife, cut their 
eyes open, and they were all able to see. 

The women were glad and told the 
young man, "You have not far to go. Be 
careful of the man that you will meet, for 
he may do you harm. He looks after ihe 
mountain." Then these women asked him 
for some fat. and he gave them some. They 
said, "We will help you in every way we 
can. We will follow' you and put things 
in the way of the monster when he pursues 
you," 

Gunarhnesemgyct then proceeded on 
this road and had not gone far when he 
saw a village. As soon as he reached this 
village, he entered the house and saw a 
huge man sitting close La the fire. Gunarh- 
nesemgyet bleu upon the fire, and it burned 
the back of this giant. Then Gunarlmis 
semgyet approached him and put some fat 
on his burns. He was cured and, quite 
pleased, promised his help to the young 
stranger. 

When the people heard of their master 
being burned, they ran in and were cold 
that he was only fooling: he was not hurl 
but only singing. After they had gone, he 
asked Guitarhnesemgyet t( he had any 
weapons. Gunarh ncaetmgye t showed him 
his barbed spear. The giant said, "You 
will find the man w ho keeps your wife up 
in the mountain. He is cutting a dorsal fin 
of wood for her_ I will help you to gel her/ 1 

Gunarhnesemgyet went up the moun¬ 
tain where the monster had taken his 
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wife, and he saw him cutting timber to make 
a fin for her. He went to the pieces that had 
been cut H crawled up to them, and hid behind- 
Whisn the monster tried to split the sticks 
with his copper wedge, Gunarhnesemgyet 
pushed the wedge out. This made the 
monster very angry. He said* "What is the 
matter with the wedge of my fathers ?” As 
he did not want to return to his house without 
breaking the sticks, he then thought of a way 
to finish his work. Guiaarhncsemgyet crawled 
into the hollow of one of his sticks. Then the 
slave girls came and began to take the sticks 
into the house- Smelling the human flesh of 
Gunarhnescmgyet> one of them said r “Where 
does that smell come from ? It seems to be 
Gunarhnescmgyet, He musrt have got in and 
is now after his wife," 

They now made up their minds to tell 
sheir chief, so that he might be on his guard. 
But before they had gone far. they stumbled, 
and forgot to tell their master what they had 
smelled. 

Meanwhile the huge slave whom Gnnarh- 
nesenigyet had saved from the Are came and 
said to him, “Be ready to run in and take 
your wife away from this bouse. When you 
see me carrying in water just before night, 
you run in and take your place right rinse to 
her; then J will |KHir the water out of this large 
water bucket onto the lire. As soon as I have 
Hone this, do not lose any time. Get out with 
her, because if you don't l shall swell up H 
and you veil I not be able to pass by me. Then 
you would b* caught and destroyed." Gunurh- 
nesemgyet followed this advice. 

When night was near, the slave came and 
poured the water out of his bucket upon the 
fire. Then Guimrhnesemgyet ran in, captured 
his wife, and escaped wiih her out of the 
house of ihe monster. When this was done, 
the huge slaw stood in the doorway. He had 
swollen up so that no one could get past him- 

< 'iiinarhnesemgyet with his wife ran on F but 
he w as pursued by a great many undersea folk- 
This huge slave, who had saved them, made 
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out that he himself was trying to catrh the intruder. W hen the pursuers came 
to a narrow passage the slave again fell over, again swelled up* and blocked 
the passage, so that nobody could get past. This obstacle gave Gunarhne- 
semgyet a chance to escape. All these pursuers were Black fishes, and 
the slaves were their captives who had been taken by the great Black- 
fish. 

When the fugitives reached the women who had been cured from blind¬ 
ness, Gunarhncsemgyet saw that they had made traps lo trip the Blark- 
fri&h, should the pursuit take place. So he then rail at the top of his speed, 
and these women shouted out, "Run on, prince! We will help you.” 

After this, Curiarhnesemgyet came to the spot where his canoe was 
anchored. He pulled on the anchor!ine and was hauled up at once. Then 
the fugitives paddled away as fast as they could. They had not gone far 
when they saw a large number of Blackfish pursuing them. The large slave 
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who h.icl helped him in ihe 
monster's house, said to Guna- 
r hnesemgyet „ ' h You will k now 
me from other Blackfish* as I 
wear two (ins, and J will help 
you. So do not try to give me 
anything that may hurt me/ 1 

The)- paddled along through 
the narrow channels and saw 
that the two-finned Blackfish 
was keeping the other Blackfiflh 
behind and would not let [hum 
go near their canoe. Jn the end 
they arrived at Metlakatla* and 
they were happy again. 

But when the people moved 
and went across the sail water, 

Gunartmesemgyet would not fol¬ 
low them, as he was afraid of the 
beings of the sea. He stayed 
behind anti kept on hunting seals 
in the near vicinity of his 
village. 

After I us son had grown up. 
he wanted to accompany his father and said/'Father, 
if yon take me with you, 1 will tel! you what mother 
does when you are away/ 1 

The father t*n>k hib> son with him; and after they 
had gone some distance, the hoy said, 4+ Every nighi 
when we are asleep, a noise ran 1 m- heard outside nf 
our house. Then someone comes in + who wears a very 
noisy robe which makes much noise. Then this 
stranger lies with mother/' 

Gunarlinesemgyet waited for the night and then 
returned home unexpected. When he arrived close 
to his house, he crept up to it and then to his wife's 
side. Then he heard them speak. He waited, and 
when they were asleep, he look his knife and cut 
off lb*- head of the intruder* Then he went back 
to his canoe for seals. After lie had filled his canoe with meat* he returned 
to his home, as if nothing had happened the previous night. 

Hih wife u\ts fond of the tails of seals, and he always took some for 
her. Thin time he took the head of the man he had killed and placed it jn 
the basket under the tails of the seals. This he took up to his wife and 
placed it alongside of her as usual. 

She Opened the basket and saw what was in it, and said. "What is the 
matter with this? What is this head here for?" 
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Gunarlinesemgyet replied* "See if you do not 
recognise it for yourself ? F ' His wife did not say 
anything. 

That night, he heard a woman calling in Lhc 
woods, she was mourning for the loss of her son, 
saying t “My son, my son, where are you, where arc 
you ?■' This call kept on coming until it was very 
near the house. The same cry was repeated, "f tear 
manE You, only, can give me back the robe of my 
son.” Gunarhnesemgyet paid no attention. The 
woman's voice said, U U you don't give it back to 
me, I will let you know about it. 1 ' Then the voice 
went away- The present owner nf the robe would 
not give it up. 

Another night, the woman came back and 
threatened to make trouble and war upon him, 
because he would not return the Deer-hoof Garment, 

Then Gunarhnesemgyet built a fort around his 
house. When it was completed, he saw a large 
number of wolves coming up from the beach. He 
raised his magical dub and threw it among the 
wolves, ft slaughtered many wolves, but they 
were too numerous to be ail destroyed. So Gunarh- 
nesemgyet made up his mind to lice. When he was 
ready, he determined not to take his wife with him 
but to leave her behind, but to take his son. He 
gathered a few of his friends and put them into 
canoes, together .vith their belongings. 

After they had gone some distance from the 
village, they were pursued by the wolves. These 
they slaughtered from their canoes in large numbers. 

When they arrived at a point a tong way from 
Metfakatla, they were very tired- At Japanese 
Point (SpertarknQrh) they went into a house and 
saw women scraping bark to make baskets. 

The son of Gunarhnesemgyet became very 
thirsty and said, "Father, f wont a drink of water.” Gunarhnescnigyet 
asked a woman if she had any water to drink, but she answered that 
there was no water. It was being guarded by monster dogs who allowed 
no one to go near the stream, 

Gunarhnesemgyet heard this and said* “Give me your water basket. I 
will get some for you.” The basket was given to him,and betook his club with 
him. At the stream he killed these dogs, who really were monster Wolve*. 

Now this place was ruled by a wicked chief who had a supernatural 
dub of the same type as the club of Gunarhnesemgyet, only it was made 
of glass. When the chief heard what Gun arh nesemgyet had just accom¬ 
plished^ he became very jealous and wanted to kilt him. He invited him to 
his house* saying. "Come, we will play in my house tonight/ ' 

The woman then warned Gunarhnesemgyet to be very careful and said* 
“He will make out that he is playing, but on his fourth, attempt to strike 
you with his club* if you are not careful, that ts the time he will kill you. 1 ' 
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< lUnarhnesemgYet went into the hou^e of the 
chief and was invited !□ si I alongside the fire. Then 
I he chief* his host, said, *'Wc will now test who 
has ihe better club and see who is the stronger 
and who has the stronger spirit,' 1 

They vied with each other,, but the wicked 
chief was killed by Gunarhnesemgyer, and the 
people now came in and raised Gunitrhnescrngyet 
to the rank of their chief, who was a Wolf* 

Me kept the Deerdioof Garment and also the 
dirge song. This is now used by Asaral>Ten of the 
Gitsees tribe, and NeeskyiC of the Gidzarhlj^lh, 
also by Lais nf the Gillodzar tribe, 

Saradllaw and His Nephew Real-Person. 

Recorded in 1047 at Skidegate, Queen Charlotte 
Islands, from Henry Young, 75 years old. He had 
learned it when young from his grandfather Sqaai- 
Hss daughter acted as interpreter part of the time. 

Five girls went out to gather blackberries and 
huckleberries in baskets, and th^y scattered a 
short distance into the bush. When their baskets 
were full, they decided it was time to go back 
home. Cpon reaching their canoe that was 
beached, they placed their baskets inside vnd 
made read}- to leave. Rut one of them had fallen 
I behind. The packstrap of her basket had broken, 
rind the berries had fallen eo the ground. She tried 
to gather them and worked hard to refill her 
basket. She was all by herself and needed help, 

1 wo men came along and stood close to 
her; they managed together to put all the 
[jerries back into the basket, Aleanwhile the strangers chatted with 
her r tiding the same language- One of the men packed [carried] the 
basket for her White on the way she looked for the beach but could not 
find it. She said, "Pretty soon, HI come to the right spot." She never did. 
I hey arrived in front of a house, which was inhabited by many people. 
I hey looked like human beings and spoke the same language as she did. 

When they walked in, she noticed a woman near the fire, whose body 
for on* half was of stone: she was sitting there, Unable to rise or to walk 
The people there spoke among themselves. The half-stone woman told her 
[in secret]. "If they offer you something to eat today, donT accept it. It is 
what I have done, and here I am turning to stone.' p She did not want it to 
happen to another* 

The sie\t day, after the men had all gone out to hunt H a* thtv did every 
day. she was given food and told to go out to gather wood for the fire. 
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From that moment, she kept 
working all the time as a house¬ 
keeper Tor Lhose hunters who 
stayed away all day and came 
back only after dark. 

This lasted for a tong time, 
until she made up her mind to 
run away- The half-stone 
woman said, "1 am going to help 
you/' and she gave her many 
things in a small pack-sack* 

Taking the sack the young cap¬ 
tive ran away one morning as 
-otm as the hunters had left, hut 
did not know where to go. Yet 
she walked fast and kept on 
gome: and going. 

hunters came back 
alter dark., they found out that 
she had gone and followed her 
tracks by the seem. .Soon they 
came dose to her. and she knew 
it. She remembered the sack 
given her by the half-stone 
woman and pulled out of it some 
wool. That was the first thing 
for her to do. The trees began to 
fall over* roots and all: they 
blocked the trail like a wall, 

Thb lobstadel stopped the pur¬ 
suers for a Lime. Yet soon they 
again came close to her I his 
time she used oil from [a con¬ 
tainer in] the bag. The oil 25^, Cunsrh'i wife (left), tjurarli un Whale, 
changed into a lake, wide and 
deep, k would have taken a 

long time to go round it, but they managed to swan] across and to reach 
the other side. They kept on pursuing her and almost overtook her, She 
pulled a hair out of the bag and placed h on the ground. A rock-slide from 
the mountain crashed down and piled high. The pursuers could not go 
past this barrier. 

While they were still trying, she arrived ai a cove and ran down to the 
shore. There she had seen a dug-out caHOe, a rhutlu, four fathoms long, 
shaped almost like a boat as they are made by white people. It had two 
mouths, one at each end. In the canoe sat a man with a large hat on his 
head. She called him as soon as she saw him, but he gave nu answer; 

By and bv the pursuers once more could be heard approaching. She could 
hear their voices now* and she feared that Lhey would capture her and 
take tier back with them. Again die called olll to the mao in the canoe, 
"Can I go with you?" No answer, ,J lf you take nw t HI have you for my 
husband. 11 
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The canoeman, who was Sara- 
dilaw. had a club in his hand. He 
hit one side of the canoe with h f 
and the canoe, flying as fast as an 
airplane, went to her. The young 
woman jumped right irt, and it was 
high time else she would have been 
recaptured, for the pursuers now 
stood on the shore. 

Sarathlaw said to her* "You had 
better look for lice (/aji) in my 
hsiir," and he look off his hat. 
She sal close to him and did as 
she was told. This is a symbol of 
married life. Meanwhile the pur¬ 
suers began to swim from the shore 
towards the canoe. For ulus they 
used various skins which helped in 
holding them up at the surface. 
They belonged tu the Gnizly-Bear 
tribe. 

t'he canoe man, seeing them 
come dose, became angry and hit 
the sides of his dug-out with the 
club. The canoe went off zigzag¬ 
ging and with its two mouths 
bit the Bears in the water and nipped off their heads. 1 The young woman 
was imprest 1 with the powers of her husband Saradilaw. 

When they were a little farther out. she canoe man said to his new wife. 
"E uok for something else in my h;tir. M There she found a number of tatail- 
frogs, as large as the end uf a thumb. She threw she frogs into the water. 
When there were none left, tie pur his hut on and directed his canoe towards 
home’, with his new wife. By hitting the sides of the canoe with the club, 
tie could travel as fast as he wanted. 

When he arrived home, he found his old wife there, and brought his 
new wife, showing her jn B The old woman did not like It. Then he w r ent out 
to hunt for seals, bringing his young wife along with him. After they had 
gone back home in the evening* they spent the night together, without 
paying any attention to the old nne. 

She had a child and then stayed home. Before leaving for the daily 
hunt* he warned the old woman saying, “Don't you dare do anything wrong 
to her/ 1 

The old woman. after he had gone, built a big fire nud cooked seats by 
means of hot stones dropped in big cedar boxes filled with water and seal 
meat. She would put five seals in a single box, and pour water on them, 
then dmp in the hot stones, Steam filled the house. 

After placing si blanket woven of cedar-bark fibre on top of the voung 
wormui r she said, "When I eat. doi/t try to took sit me, don't try to peak 
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out. t+ And the old woman began 
to eat seal meat. The noise she 
made was like status being cast 
against the wooden walls of the 
house- Curious about It. the 
young woman wanted to look. 
So she took a piece of wood and 
with it punched a smalt hole in 
the blanket covering her, and 
with one eye she tried to see 
w hat w as happening. 


The old woman, who had just 
thrust a whole seal into her 
month, spat out the bones 
against the wail. But now, 
because the young woman was 
looking, she choked. Angry, she 
pulled the blanket off the young 
woman and killed her outright. 


Saradilaw came back as usual 
at night and found out what had 
happened. He felt sorry and grew” 
angry. He spat out a strong 
medicine on the dead body of his 
young wife. This brought her 
back to life, and he said to the 
old w ife, M Don + t try it again I” 


The child of the young 
a boy, w as growing fast A 
years ol age he could play on 
tide-waters* His father made 

for him like his owe, 
with two mouths, one at each 
end; he dug holes on the beach, 
which filled with salt water” he 
carved lit Lie Esh and placed 
them in the water. The double- 
mouthed canoe bit off the heads of 
the fish. It was surprising to sec 
what the little boy could do with 
his toys. It was half wonderful. 


The boy grew up to become a 
supernatural being, and Real- 
Person {narhntirom-xemgyet) was 
Ills name. 3 
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At nineteen year* of age it was time for 
him to marry, but there were no other people 
in that neighbourhood* So one night his 
father told him, "Now t my son, J am going 
to take you to your uncle's village; he Is chief 
there- Von will marry his daughter'* 1 Ee 
took him there, and they found that the 
daughter was nice and beautiful* She became 
his wife. 1 

From then on, he hunted seals and sea- 
otter, like his father. One day a white Sea- 
Otter swam quite close to the village. Real- 
Person went out with another man in a canoe 
and killed it with a bow and arrow, mat as he 
might have done through the back, but as his 
wife had advised turn to* under the tail,, near 
the end of the body. Quite pleased with 
himself, he took the dead sea-otter ashore, 
skinned it, and gave the pelt to his wife. It 
was white and spotless, except for just a 
little spot of blood. As his wife saw the blood 
and did not want to leave it there, she took 
the skin out to the beach and wa-vhed it in the 
salt water, holding it down w r iih her feet. It 
slipped a little, as she was rubbing it; anti 
then it moved a little farther out* 
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The Fin-back Whale rushed in and caught the woman on his back 
between his two fins, and went away as fast us he hat! come. Her husband 
saw it happen but could do nothing. 

On the totem pole, she is shown quite as nice and beautiful us an angel; 
it was because she was beautifuL that the w hile -Sea-Otter, a supernatural 
being, had come for her; 

Real-Person look plenty of tkviPs club, a plant stored in his cedar boxes. 
He mixed it with pmiskyaw poison (a womans monthly blood) and the 
kyegeska (rancid urine 1 ), Idling a large box. He made a potent decoction out 
of time ingredients and let it become stagnant in several cedar receptacles, 
until it began to stink. Then lie was ready to go out to sea to recapture 
his wife, for he could not resign himself to her loss. 

He made a canoe ready and put all the receptacles at the bottom. As 
he was wise and shrewd, he took with him ihe Marten who was to be his 
guide and pilot. Many days he travelled. 


One evening they stopped in a rove, and after tying his dug-out to 
<ea kelp which floated like a blanket at the surface, he lay down at the 
bottom. After he Had put some kelp leaves over his head, he went to sleep. 
While he sEept with his head covered, he heard something talking to him. 
He pushed the kelp off his ears, and no longer heard - ny thing, The kelp 
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tubes, he found out, each had 
two heads. Over the sides of the 
canoe, he saw many steps like 
notches down the length of a 
large double-headed kelp. 

He stepped off the dug-out, 
carrying with him a sack con¬ 
taining the things given him by 
his father, and he went down the 
steps into the deep, as he would 
have done on dry land- 

Soon he reached the bottom. 
There the supernatural Red-Cod 
(jtfflflj *aid to him, “Follow this 
path. Your wife has gone that 
way 3 M So he walked on. walked 
on a long time, without finding 
traces of the lost one. 

Suddenly he heard a great 
voice: "Ah ah aaah" And he 
came across a Hock of Geese 
sitting nn the ground. They did 
not try to fiy away, even though 
he came very dose to therm 
They said to one another, rm l 
smell Real-Person Semgyet/ 1 He 
caught one of them; it w r as 
blind. With his fingers he 
opened its eyelids, both of them* 
and the Goose now could see 
him. I t was glad. So he opened 
the eyelids of the other (k^ese. 
They were pleased likewise and 
quite willing to help him, "Real- 
Man" they said, "keep on 
following this trail. You will 
find the village where your wife 
is staying" He went past the 
Geese and followed the right 
direction, 

A very large bird, wild- 
turkey-Like, the Tlqoo, stood 
watching, close to the village. 
On the shore of a stream was a 
canoe like a kagwx lor super¬ 
natural beings to fiy in. But it 
waft badly cracked. As soon as 
the Tlqoo beheld Real-Person* he 
yelled» -! M So Real- 
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Person approached him and gave him young 
spruce boughs with twists of roots (called 
skiskyil). Of this he had plenty in his sack. 
It ts useful for mending the dug-outs when 
they split. The supernatural bird was quite 
pleased with the gift, for it was impossible In 
this country to dig up any such roots. In 
order to show his gratitude, he took Real- 
Person in his arms, and then hid him under 
his arm pit, because he did not want him to be 
seen by the villagers, 

' What is the trouble, old fellow?" asked 
Real-Person, JJ Do you fear something ?" 

Me received no reply for a while, then* 
"I think I have seen something yonder /* 

The next morning after the people in the 
village had stopped gazing this way and gone 
back into the houses, the Tlqoo told him, 
"Now, you go behind the village, beside the 
chiefs house, and hide there/ 1 This he did 
and stayed there for a long while. 

Two men came out of the house for wood 
and stopped at a hemlock tree. They were 
[slaves] the Red-Cods. They used stone axes 
to chop down the dead tree. But the sharp 
edge of one axe broke off and became useless. 
This also happened to tw r o other stone axes, 
anti the tree could not be felled. The slaves 
cried and cried, for they were afraid of their 
chief. Standing beside the tree, they saw 
Real-Person in hiding, and talked to him. 

"Show me that axe! M said Real-Person. 
They handed it to him, and he put it in his 
mouth- When it came out, it was just as it 
was before it was broken, with a sharp edge. 
They stopped crying. 

Me pushed over the hemlock tree, and it 
broke all to pieces as it fell down, just as was 
wanted. Overjoyed, the slaves packed the 
wood into the house; they nested it for 
steaming hah in large cedar boxes by means 
of w r ater and hot stones. When the fish was 
cooked in one of the boxes, they took the 
water out to spill it* Then they went to put hot 
stones in the other boxes, but they spilt the 
water on the hot stones in the fireplace. 
This was part of a plot to favour the one who had helped them. As the 
water turned to steam and filled die house, Real-Person ran in, unseen, 
and captured his wife. He had seen her through the cracks from outside. 


26J. Man zmej 
Whale- 


wife on 
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26 J. HokJa frith Monger carrying mqii £intt wife. 


He ran away with her in his amts* fur he was endowed with supernatural 
powers. 

T he villagers* becoming alarmed, ran out of the houses and began 
m pursue the fugi lives. When they got close behind him, he opened hin 
sack, picked out a handful of cotton i7£j)* and dropped it on the [me.Ii. At 
once trees began to tumble all over* and the pursuers could not go past. 
The path was blocked for a white. 

Once men- they caught up with the fugitives, and Real-Person grew 
Inghtctied He IooIemI into Ids sack and found a dried seal stomach (qandv) 
containing hair oil. He spilt the nil on the trail, and it turned into a big 
lake, which the pursuers could not cross* Some of them tried to run round 
M, others to swim across. It look a long time for ihem to overtake him, as he 
was travelling fast. 

Once more he saw them coming and gaining upon him He put his hand 
mside the bag, picked up a comb, and dropped h on the trail. It changed 
mto a Steal wall,, with all kinds of tangled trees, It was high, wide, and 
long< and il slopped the pursuers, fry as they would, thev could not go 
past, ho he believed: but they did. 

Again they were running in the distance. Hut now he had come to his 
canoe m charge of his pilot* the Marten, They started on their way hark 
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tp the mainland with his wife aboard. 

Now he had become grey-haired with 
age, for years had passed since he had 
left home for the Killer-Whale's 
n oniitry at the bottom of the sea. 

The Killer-Whales gave him chase: 
they were Fin-backs with five dorsal 
hns. using various (magical) skins in 
their pursuit. To keep them off, he 
T-wjiired overboard* with cups, the 
stinking stuff he had taken with him 
in the txxJar bones. It was poison to 
ihe pursuers; they could not stand it 
and fell back for a time. Then again 
they gained speed. Me poured more 
medicine into the sea, and they were 
stalled. When he had emptied, all the 
containers, he could no longer keep the 
Fin-barks away* and they overtook 
him. 

It was the moment when the 
imrJrFroJt spirit of $qan. the Red-l «d. 
came in his rescue; they were grateful 
to him for mending their static axes. 

They wanted to help him. There were 
so many of them in the sea round him 
that they formed a shoal, obstructing 
the path for the pursuers. So Real- 
Person and his wife* in the end, 
reached safely his village on the sea- 
coast. 

He brought her to the house of his 
uncle and resumed his life as a hunter. 

But he did not trust the others, and 
they were many in the house. Thai 
is why he secreted her in a box while he was away* Nobody could touch 
her, and for greater security he fastened the cover of the fc>ox ami bore two 
holes in the sides for her to see the light. I his he continued for many years. 

Once when became back from the hunt, his wife had disappeared, and 
he ditl not know where she had gone. He looked for her all Over the land. 
W hile he was journeying over the mountains, he came to a large lake between 
the mountain peaks. Q^qodzinai.a woman at the bottom of the lake, wauled 
to help him in his search. She told him, “Do you see the mountain |ieak 
over there?" 

He answered, "Vfefl, I see it. PP 

"Someone has taken your wife inside that mountain. That's where she 
lives now," 

He went into that direction* climbed the mountain, but could not 
jicnetrate inside. The time had come for him to use the power in his pouch 



264. Man and wife ofi Whale’s hark. 



which 1 his' father, Saniditaw, had 
given him. It was a square stone „ 
all black, a ringer's length. He 
look it in his hand and turned it 
against the rock wall. The 
supernatural beings inside the 
mountain cried ou^ "Don't do 
that, for this would he no place 
for anybody to survive* The 
mountain and the whole world 
would melt down. Hold back 
your narhnokr And the moun¬ 
tain dwdlcrs hastened to give 
the won]an back to him. She 
was a super-woman, to be reborn 
among the Haida. She came 
back to life like a soul revived 
among the people of the Queen 
( harlotte Islands. Sonic people 
say that Real-Person went back 
without her; that he had lost 
his wife forever. 


265, Human figures cm back ut mansion 


Th^ Supernatural Woman 
Captured* Narrative given by 
informants Sam Lewis and 
Andrew Jackson of Metlakatta 
(Coast Tsimsyan village nearest 
the Haida country). Recorded 
by William Beynon in 1916* 

Preliminary note: An abbrevi¬ 
ated vmiun of this orimork by the 
sftnle infomifttitM was ptiblibhocl 
in Totem Pott* 1 (Pp. 2S2-2&3). 

This namtive was called "Myth 

kL^'^ if »C*T-bwjf Garment—of thft family of Htebeksk, 

uai uf a n t elan. It is also the myth of the origin of the name Gom'asncrhh 

*“ *« Na »*l A ' IUJ b of DiKBuk of tho royal Gispewtidwade 

liuiuly of SlmikH, all of theminn tribe of GftriiaU* on Fowfcor IbW. 

While all the people were living at MetbkatW a Gttrhahk hunter 
married a very beauliful woman who was a mirhnorh (supernatural)* She 
w nu% and Jier hair was very bright. Her husband always was success- 
113 l Y luI]ti ' }ld ^niajned aivay fruni the village for long i^erisxls. 
He sought only sea-otters, and he used to come hack with his canoe loaded 

it mu 1 Was |MrtIy because h» wife gave him great powers in the 


Onv day slit took a lover; and whenever her husband went a wav, her 
over would come and remain with her day and night. Just before the 
hunter would come bark, the lover would go away but stay very near this 


4u)m£m!^ whifJ * imrJW «■“mb. m*a*r 
M* tribe. t0UKl aut thL * *™ * tempo™* or <l le^ta.c, « the lime f« 
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house. From that Lime on t the hunter never cap¬ 
tured any game. He could not shoot straight, and 
he said, 11 All my arrows go crooked, and my spear 
misses the mark, 11 

He made a new bow and another spear before 
leaving again for Ehe hunt. As soon as he was gone, 
the lover returned and again stayed with the hunt¬ 
er's wife, When he was about to come bark hurtle, 
ihe intruder went away but stayed near the house. 

The hunter failed to get any sea-otter r and be did 
not know what to do. He told his wife, "You go 
up true [he hills and get me some devil-club 
bushes CwiMfj). 1 will eat it and will fast ++J 

When his wife brought the devil’s dub bushes, 
he ate them, cleansed himself of all impurities, and 
fasted for four days away from his wife. Then he 
ate some dried salmon and drank a gTeat deal of 
odachen grease to keep from being sick. Again he 
went away after the sea-otter. As soon as he 
departed, the lover came back and stayed with the 
hunter’s wife, and the hunter could get no game. 

Now he knew that his wife must be unfaithful 
to him, So he came back to find out. Bui us she was 
a mrhntirh and had supernatural powers, site 
could always tell when he was coming home, and 
she told her lover, "Go away, my husband it coming 
back." So he left, and the husband came hack. 

The hunter did not say anything, and his wife 
could not tel] what he thought. But now he stayed 
home for a Song time and made a lot of things ready. 

He said, "Now I am going far to hunt for the sea- 
otter, and I will begone a long time/* He said this 
to try and catch his wife doing wrong. She would 
think he would be long absent, as he did not seem to 
be suspicious. But he went only a short distance and, at night, came back to 
try and catch the lover. 

After the hunter had gone away* the lover came back and again stayed 
with the wife. At night, when they were asleep, the hunter came in. As he 
found tile lover in his place, he cut his heat! off. The dead lover was a prince 
(hfkuu'triksek) of the supernatural beings of Qwnwk under the sea* his father 
twung the monster of Qwawk. 

When the monster s son failed to come back, his father grew very angry. 
He said to his slaves, iJ Let us go and capture the ivomaii and bring her 
here. Her husband must be made to fed m 1 , tiecause he will lose his wife/ 1 

The prince of the sea otter tribe did not like the hunter because he was 
too good at slaughtering so main sea-otters. The sea-otters had good 
reason to L>e afraid of him. So the prince of the scan tiers got ready to help 


1 LtfiEif dfvlTt ebb white f»t!Ql Wsim temvko* the Ijiiui w Iwini booJ tuck amt ujcr™ *v\\ 4 

pnurtfc* am liftt the GJuhahl* uid other Bribe* unul u tit* u IBIS. 
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the chief of Qwawk in his plan to punish [he hunter. They both intended 
10 capture the woman and seek revenge upon the husband. Their intention 
was to take the woman into the dwelling of the supernatural being of 
Qwawk* and this monster would make her his wife. 

One day, when the woman was walking along the beach where she wzl 
camping w ith her husband, she saw a sea-otter which was dead and drifting 
near the shore. It wrs a beautiful white sea-otter. She ran down the beach 
to tfit it, but it was just out of her reach. She cried out to her husband, 
who was sitting close by, "Here is a beautiful sea-otter, but 1 can't get it." 

He replied, " 4 Step into the water. 31 is not deep. 11 He was angry beeause 
lie could no longer catch any game after he h- d killed her lover, Very 
seldom now did he speak to her. 

His wife stepped into the water, but the sea-otter k^pt drifting out. 
She followed it out as it kept on drifting Into deeper water, and made a 
reach for it. But the water was too deep: she fell, and the sea-otter sprang 
up and took her off with the aid of many other sea-otters. 

The woman's husband did not know what to do. He colled her m^ny 
times, but she did not answer. He ant down by the edge of the water and 
wept. Though he continued to call her. he received no reply. 

While he was sitting t here, the Blarkhsh, which had seen everything 
and was sorry for [he man, swam close, and asked, 44 Why do you cry ?" 

4J t he sea-otter has taken my wife, and she is dead*" he answered, 

44 J will take you to where your wife is,” said the BJackfish. "You must 
bring a lot of fat of the mountain-goat {matih). Sit tight on my back/' 

[ will bring much mountain-goal fat, h he said. Having Hone so, he 
climbed on to the Whale's back and rode away/ 

After some time the man saw Ilfs wife far ahead of them, and many 
sea-otters. Near the mountain of Qwo wk {home of the ipenurhnarh), the 
sea-otter went under the water and did not emerge again 'Hie Black fish 
and the hunter arrived too late: the woman had ben taken into the home 
of the monster of Qwawk, 

Throw down some of the mountain-goat fat and then hold onto me/' 
the Blackhrii said. rl l will take you to the entrance of the spenarknorh. 
When you go in, you will find what you want." 

Fhe Black fish dived; and when they were at the entrance of the spenarh- 
wmr, the man jumped into the doorway and went up the path. He had not 
gone far w r hen he saw sitting in the path a huge double-headed monster. 
It was asleep. W hen it breathed, it emitted sounds like thunder. The matt 
was -draid and did not know what to do. So lie crouched down to hide. 

. ^ Jr a l° n l? Then something came up behind him and 

asked, Have you any fat t When he looked round, the person who had 
spoken had gone. This made him still more frightened, A lit tie later he 
ay iin heard the voice behind him: "Have you any fat ?" He looked round 
and saw no one, Now he meant to watch and sat very still. Soon someone 


V? W " ^ (Nrtr-b* .bU-rkfiaO;, a i»J ii * M #W*d by 1b* 
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camt out of a hole; it 
was Mouse Woman* She 
.isked him "E^ave you 
any fat ?" 

"Yes,, I have lots of 
lat p f+ he replied. 

Then Mouse Woman 
said. 11 1 will take the fat 
from you and help you 
get what you came after 
You must do what J tell 
you," 1 

He gave the fat to 
Mouse Woman, who 
said, “Rc very careful. 
Dze'c-nk is watching for 
you* l will call him 
away and give him some 
of this fat. He will go to 
sleep, then you will fol¬ 
low the path and find 
what you want/ 1 

Mouse Woman tl-en 
went away and gave the: 
double- h eaded monster 
some fat. When it had 
taken it, it felt asleep. 
Mouse Woman came 
back to the man* and 
sdd, “You will go now 
and when you meet a 
flock of geese* walk 
among them, but do not 
touch them. They are 
blind. They used to be 
wives of the narhnarh 
who has taken your wife 
When he gets tired of 
them, he puts them out, 
turns them into geese, 
and makes them blind/" 

The man did as 
Mouse Woman told him. 
When he came to the 

t Krwn I till (want on, lnl'Wfflaftt 
J IK MU hi euH rr nw in b*r t hr nmf . 

difdnctj^, Arid k W S*ri 
[jmij bn finiihcd iE_ T]« kmlttefor 
M owe Womia tkm ICwtn-wtdaltL, 


267. Tale of Gniurb 81u** 
mtrtfl (Haida). 
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flock of squawking geese, ho passed among ihem,afratd to touch them, because 
Mouse Woman had said that if he were to touch one, they would go to the 
narhnorh and warn him He went on and finally came to a large hole in a 
rock. Mouse Woman told him to wait while she went in. As she went into 
the house, she became a mouse; though when she appeared to him, &he had 
the shape of a woman. 

Inside, she went in to where the woman was sitting and said, 1 ^Get 
ready to gn away with your husband] He will give a feast and will take you 
away." Mouse Woman then came out and to id the man t "Give a feast 
to the monster of Qwaw k. and when lie has seen you he writ be angry because 
you went past Dzeenk. But don't be afraid. Si When Mouse Woman again 
went into the house of the monster, she said, "Chief, a grandson of yours, 
a great chief, is going to give a feast ." 

The monster knew Lhat the man had gone past Dze*enk arid was angry, 
and said. "Call my grandson in," A slave w r cnt out and called him in. 
When he entered, he saw has. wife* but pretended he did not know fcar. 

"Sit down, my grandson/ 1 the narhnorh said, and a place was made for 
him beside the twirknorh. 

Then Mouse Woman got the fat ready ami said, "Your grandson has 
brought you food which he will give you." 

Fat was the best food, and all the supernatural beings of ihe waters 
warned it. When Mouse Woman chewed the fat and threw' it into the fire, 
iwice as much came out. Then the monster and his people partook of if. 
When it was all eaten, the monster became sleepy and dozed off, as did all 
those who had eaten, 

When they were all asleep, Mouse Woman called the man, “Go away 
now. and take your wife along/' She ran on ahead to give more fat to the 
blind double-headed monster. As they approached. Mouse Woman said, 
11 1 he narkmrh is now awake and is coming after you. He wall swell out so 
as to til! ihe passage, and no one will be able to get past.” 

When the man and his w ife got to where the path w as very narrow, 
Pze'cnk, the double-headed monster became very large and nearly closed 
the whole passage. Mouse Woman (hen catne to her prot£g£ and his w ife 
and said, "W hen you go back, take the Gwemfertis (Dteer-hoof Garment] 
which the monster s son wore as a crest when you killed him. Then burn it. 
and the narhtwrh will not come after you again. If you do not burn it, he wilt 
goon pursuing you," 

The man and his wife emerged w here the Blackfish was watting for them, 
and it took them back to their village at Metlakatfa. 
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Uhiptratlons 


210. A, B Tummy-in head-dress carved out of wcod, with the Sea-Lion carrying 
Gunarhnvsemgyet to lh* lower world; his guides. lli e Swallow m the left 
i rat of the Sea-Lion. and the Marten in the other (ft. M* Newcombe Col- 
lection, 1895. Vll-C-273. II rp x L2 PH * 3 6". Drawing by G. E, Prudhomme;!. 

217. Another Titnuyill hwihirws, wbidi shows the Whale and dortal lm with Gunarh- 
neMungyrt on its head. The front part is Carved out of wood, and the rear is 
made of thick leather and intended to fall qn the shoulders of the performer 
wearing it in a least (N, M. C~, VU-G-328i Aaronson Cofltdiott* Vancouver, 
1905, from (Judge) Herbie’s Colktion, 1913. V High s. 23” total length x 13" 
length of the wood carving k 9' f wide. Drawing by O- R- PrudhoinmeT 

2I&. Haida head-dress or hand puppet curved out of wood represent mg the " Water - 
Blower,” a horned fiea manlier carrying Nanasimgat art his bock (N. M. C. ¥ 
VI1-B-II0. I5li' r x 13" long x 7W* wide. Photo*. Div., 20069), 

219. Tlingit Wooden helmet representing the Whale carrying GunarhneseUlKVet within 

his fin, Abcilone shell inlay* in the eyes and nostrils (U,S. Nat. Mus.. Washington: 
No. 9613- 7'si inches. N.M,C + , 1950. 1I6-2T 

220. Tlingit head-dres* showing the Whale carrying Gamnalchki (Gunarhnesemgyeu 

in hi» dorsal fan, cun™ out of wood; the four disks on ihe head are woven dui 
of spill ^pruie root-i The eyes, teeth, etc., iife inlays of aba tune shell. 

221. Tlingit tu-ad-dre*:, partly carved out of wood the head and the tin and the he-id- 

kc4F Jktrt i* cot and sewn UU[ of cloth, with decoration of abalon? shell and human 
hair (The Walter c. Waters private collect son, Wrangell, Alaska, 1939. N.M.C,, 
87540, 16542). 

222. Tlingit head-dress carved out of wood, showing the Whale with Gamii.it chki in his 

dorsal fin (Same collection as 221, XAhC.^ 67547). 

223. 'Hingit wooden drum surmounml by the dorsal hn of the Whale, inside of which 

the man and HU wife are being carried to the lower world. The following descrip¬ 
tion and the photograph were furnished by their owner [the hue] A^d liasmusstni 
"Drum, Killer-Whale, of Yakutnt, Alaska, The fin is 2&W x \0K” Its edge 
Es decorated w'ilh opercula [sea-shcltsl anil tuft* of human hair. Hie figure is 
curved and painted on both sides: the [commercial!, colours are red, black, green, 
and white. This fin is old,. but not sq old as the drum, 1t shows the rti HI Na-ta-see 
riding home over the sea un the head u( the Killer-Whale he hail befriended- 
Orice NVta-*ee saw the Killer chaw: a y?al who. in dcapeiitiofi, climbed aver a 
rocky inland. The Killer tried to follow, but got stuck on the rocks. Na-ta-see 
pried him Off: Lind later, when NVtifrt committed an offense, he was marooned 
on the same island in punishment. When the Killer saw him there, he took him 
home on his nose." Photo No. 89-2. 89-3 fN,M-C., 87617.1. 

224. Tlingit dance headdress showing the face of Tehran* within a frame. A fringe of 

human hair is attached.. (Amcr. Mas. Nil. H i*L, N.Y.: No. [Emmons Colt.i 
1671, From Angoon, Alaska. " Represents fifth and a man s face. HidlOtlS shell. 
Worn on lop of head, in feaai following the run of fish.” 7\i fr x 7”. N.MX; 
1950: 105-3f. 

225. Long staff (llingitj with its up[jer part in ihe shape of the Killer-Whale"* dorsal tin : 

in it Gonarhrtesem^yet is represented in full, and, at the tej the [act of hu 
wife. Rowing human hair complete:* the decoration. Ihe ceremonial ezile to 
the right represent 1 * a man at one end and the Octopus at the other (not seen 
here! The other cane (in she middle, shown the Whale, and possibly the Raven 
with his hill under [he chin (Washingtim Smt* Museum, Seattle: Nos. 1 ‘443, 
1213, 1/563. 36 inchc* long. N.M.C., 10260$., 

226. Stone carving In the shape oi a Killer-WfbaleN duraal fra with a hole |*rforation. 

k diowx Gunarhnn^emgvet'* face at the ba-ie. U wa> given by "Ssuldaby, Cap¬ 
tain, of Canyon City. Mill Bay PX>., Nass River." with the following information: 
T a snapshot of a stone which I found in the village of Canyon City, Gu- 
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wmkuLqn, [a village «adwivety NisRa/. It it of gril(lite + $W lung x i hp or 5" 
thick. The d^iip is carved on both sides. The Utldemdc was partly destroyed 
in the village lire trf 40 years ago [about I910|, Sp far as I ran hml ciur. it was 
carved by a chief of the _Gfi*i1v-Bear [(.item, over 100 yew ago. The up^er 
hgure it I he Blatkfish or K illcr-\fc"halcu It wa_s raised to »it on, a Cedar box above 
ine cammumiy house. The fire caused it to fall and break into the four piece* 
I found, as well as one or two which I did not recover/ 1 


2^.7. .jjTkiil argil!Lee carving in the manner of j hejdnirca or to k fastened to the top 
of ihr head, presumably never u.vrd. It repreienLs ihe head and perforated doraal 
fin of a Killtfr-Uhalo. It reminds une of thi: previous number* showing Nana- 
Sunral in a similar stjAwatiuii (Am. Mus. Nai. Hist., N.V., Ifi Al. 675.' In the 
H. R, Biihop Collect ion h 1S6SMS94. Photo from the *ame institution). 

22S. Nu-ka- (Tsinisyan) rattle, tarved out of wood and partly painted, of the type u L-d 
ruedicine-m?n. It represents Guiwh Elfscmg yet singing, on the back uF the 
Okf-Wmle- the head of the Killer is in from and the tail at the back; the 
dorsal hn stands on the hero 1 * head (hi. M. C., VTI-C-5, Howdl Collect ion IS?9 
WH * SW* x 4". Photog. |>iv„ 770251. 


229, Hingit bone carvings representing, (Top) Gtinarbnesemgyet riding on the back of 
The Whale, holding on to the dorsal fin. Intoya of ababne (Bottom} The 

prince ls m the stomach of the Salmon after being h wallowed aod taken to the 
Country of the Salmon, and the Eagle a* the one that pounced upon the Salmon 
lObtained from Axel Rasmussen to S9-59 at WrangrlJ, Alaska. About a inches 
Wide. Photo;. Div„ N, M, C., 1950). 


iJfl. 1 ling it botle Carving, old and partly decayed, representing the KSer-WhaW with 
Gunarhnescmgyet tying on hw kick in front nf the duraal hn, his eye* dosed, 
and his deceased Wife in the Killer's mouth—her hands resting on the lips; and 
her head, repented twice, appears on both sides of the mouth (Obtained bv the 
authDT from Awt Rasmussen at Wrangell, Alaska, in 19.<9, |«d" a 3,4"- Photog, 
Div„ N.M.C., 102134 , I 02 L 34 -A, ] 02 | 34 -B), 


231, 


(Uftj Tlingit bone carving with abalone shell Inlays, representing the Killer-Whale 
w ith Gunarnhesemgyet Oft his head, 1 Right J A Whale’s tooth with the carving 
showing a human-like face and arms hold mg twin El-Irs. the head of the GftZlIy 
otar, and a human face at the end of u bnj( neck separating the twin birds (U.l 

n%\ Nqj nu * m ' x 7H * T; LiIld Xn tm - W p * 3 HT- 


m. Tlingit bone carvings showing the Killer-Whale with Gnnarttnescmgyet riding tm 
bis hack in l he pLice of the rfqrsil tin. iiis wife is inside the Whale with her Head 
at the tad: the faces of the guides-the Swallow and the Marten—we within 
. *(* Cltuilli-jn-liks circles on the belly of the monster. The same figure is repeated 
inside the Whale, with the head in the mouth of the monster (Obtained from Axe! 
Rasmussen in t<W at Wrangell, Alaska. x 54", N.M.C., 103821, 


m. Pwg Mrtfaft prewmably Tlinjtit, showing the Whale with Nwiubnnt sitting on 
1 *C* 3 , J- the ™>ri*ta- p the face Qlhh wife (rjr vide vwm) in the tail (Photo. 
Arthur Price, tain presumably in Vancouver, N.M.C., 1947}, 

m - Covered W.xiden dish in theformof the Sperm-Whale, presumably northern KwakhlU. 

carved out of wood. The hero IS Singing, his mouth wide open, to overcome (hr 
monster* encountered on the Way to the nether world, lie Wear* a Mongolian 
87331) L V Mu ““ ra ' Vjru;ullv « I - H.C. U" x 28" % 10.4" width. N'.M.C,, 

255, The Killer-Whale can t'd out of wood and 

with both 1 ' 

3" hiffh X 


* n <* IgiMeiJ, with Che hero standing and holding 

It- f;„“ BwStf* SSt* kA *** *• 


236, A Tsimryan dish with lid, carved out of wood, <mL» „ u 
top of the dorsal fin of the whale IN. M. C. Drawing 


ith Gunarhftesemgyci sitting on 
by O. E. Prod horn me). 
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237. Wooden Killer-Whale, carved and painted, presumably Haida, with the hero'* wife 

carried on the back of tie monster. Her face i* Turned upward*, and the per¬ 
forated fin rest* on her body (Museum of the Hudson's Bay Company, Winnipeg 
Photo by Brigdeurs. Toronto, Neg, No. A. 1297). 

238. An argillite panel with composite figures. The first of thwe (top) b of the Sperm 

Whale with month open and Nan.-isimgat or his wife in front. The other figures 
are (toward* the bottom) of the Dragon-Fly with curled proboscis held between 
the hands of Nanasimgat, The next are those of the Bear and the Ffoc, The 
last (bottom) b the Eugte Or the Raven, Thus is a valuable and admirable old piet- 
going back to the lSJO'-MStiO’* (Peabody Museum, Vale Unsv, No. 393?. 3H* r 
high * 5" wide x N.MX., 1950. 32-43. 


239, Argillite pipe with composite decoration, The tint figures (left) are of the V^liaEe on 
whose head reclines the hero or his wife. The other figures are a bird belonging 
to the ^ime mythical group—the Swallow 5 acting as a guide. The two other 
figures (right) are of the Raven and a human being, serving as s pipe bowl, linked 
together bv their tongue—a traditional motif (The Peabody Museuuii Vale 
IW No, 301. 3" x for x 1 1/5". N.M.C, 1950, 32^6), 


240. Argillite pipe showing (bottom) the Whale carrying in hw mouth the wife being kid¬ 

napped i on his hack, Nanasimgat whose head serves as pipe bowL, On the Whale * 
head is the Swallow, as guide. Th# Large figure i'top) 1A the Beaver with a small 
human face between his ears ("l~hu Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass., E 3493 or 
.149* or 11612, C's, Lfl inches. N,M-C.. I9S0—ta, 95), 

241. Argillite pipe with Grizzly-tike monster can-yirtg on hia back the hero or his wife, 

and holding a whale or a sea.! in hia mouth; a seer, hb back to the groupjihakes 
hid rattle* and chants incantations (Clyde Patch's private collection, m Ottawa. 
PhoLofi. Div., 46864)- 

242 . A fragment of argilliEr carving showing Nanasimgat sitting an the fiend, between 

the ear*, of a monster, presumably the Whale. At the luck of the targe head 
is the face of the hero's wife whose hands rest upon the lower tip- (Acquired by 
the author at Port Simpson in 1947. Il4 inches high. N-M-C* Photog. Piv # . 
J. 234 r 234A, 2MB). 


243. A ytone carving, rathfp - crude* shows a person holding with both hands an w the 

dorsal fin of a sea monster. The face of another anircul k at the base (City Museum 

Vancoitver* B.C. N.M.C.* 194? : IMOT)* 

244. Two photographs of a single argillite pole show the hero or his wife holding on la the 

dorsal fin of the KlHerAVhnle. Ov<u Ml or her head tow ere the bird protector 
or guide: the head of she KilUr-WhaLu is at the base. Ascribed by Henry Voting 
m u Tanu or Cape St. James carver [Amf- MuL Nat, Hrrt.„ N,V. S No. 16;116fi. 
No. 11304, Photos from the nine institution). 

245. 246. Two argillite totem poles (both from the Athct. Mns, Nat. Hist., N.Y, 16/1169, 

and 1164-L, No- 11314. 11303. Photos from the same institution). 

24?. Two argillite totem poka of the 1870-flO period At Skidcgate (British Museum, London. 

England. No, 7685/1?- The taller pole, 23 inches; the smaller. 12% incite 
Phpto from I he same institution). 


24S, 249r Two argillite Eotcxn potrt, iliuatnatEng the Nunasimgat myth, include the Sea- 
Lion jru&ead of the White Sea Outer (N.M.C.* left. No. 236: 

Vfl-B Photog. Div., 89443- Eight, No. 237- Powell Collection, 1879. VII- 
B-8JI. 19 % Tt high x 4" wide. Pfiotog. Div., 8SW), 


230. Argillite pole showing the hero's wife being earned on the VVhalc s back; the Eagt 
protector lean* over her (U.S, Nat. Mu*. Washington. No. 1314-6, XTibed by 
the collector J. G. Swan, in 1874, to "Washington Territory/ Photo from the 
same institution). 

2Si, 2S2, Two argillite pole*, the first, showing the Eagle protect«r at the top. live person 
being taken away, and the Griirly Bear at the base; the second a bird (top), 
the Whale and his fin (middle), ami a leathered pencm or bird (U.S. Nat. M'i. ( 
Washington, No. 22713; and 16/1161. Photo from the same iiulitutMn). 
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253. 254 255, The The hero nf hh wife holding on tp the derail fin of the Whale. 
I lie other s »ef ton of the pnir, above- The second: I wo fnutll "Watchmen' 1 with 
OMiKfll p'^pV tuts ftop'l, the person holding on to the dorsal fin, anti the Whale 
or Bear (the round hole represent* She ceremonial entrance to the house behind) r 
And Tbird: the Eagle [Toph the wife with a l.ihrrt iti her tower lip (centre)* Lind 
the four-legged Whale with fiat tail (Am. Mus. Nat. I list,> N.V.: I6/AE-545. 
No. 11305. Smutch 16 l 2.U2. No. 227 U Third: \.u. Mu* Can. V1l-B-8fl*J. 
9" * »!*" Photog. I>iv.. 80443), 

256. Argillite totem poles: several figure*} including the Whale- and his human burden, 

and other unrelated figures? a chief with twu copper shields under his aim*, the 
Ea^Ee, the F™. and twu Grttdirt, Attributed bv an informant to Tom Moodv 
(Amer. Mu* N41 i|^E.„ N V.. Nos. 16,-1164 16 1165, No, 11*13. Photo from 
the name inn it ut bn}. 

257. The Eagle* the Grizzly crral with J kii otl hl> head, ami the Killer-Whale with per- 

foratwl doraal fin. Neither the hero nor his wife appear. hut their presence u 
tiiipHed iMrs. Elizabeth Wilson's private collect inn K Furt Httiieri. 
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258. The Eagle protector and ihe htro his. w ife, htjiJ down, oti the back of the Whale; 

the Beaver, m the human. B> a ^ jut hern Haida oncir probably from Tanu 
or Skcdan* (The Penl^dy Musturu, Harvard. A '4301. U indies huh. N.M.C. 
1950, 97 1). 

2$9, A fine carving bv tvmC Chauman, of Mauett, -diet BID, The rider holds tin to the 
dorsal tin of she Killer-Whale, the mil turned buck <m tin.- lop of hLs Head; the 
Baven and the Frog. below »1Jr. Vinlu G.irhdil's private collecttafi, Seattle, 
Wubingtan, N.MX.. 1036164 

260. Argillite totem p-les show ing the vuim.iti, with an jimpk 4irt P on the head 4-f the 

Whale, and the guardian Eagle at the tap (N.M-C, VII-B-U07. W C, Scott 
Collection. 8,4" % width s l r 4 Jr depth, Phprog, Div., H. 2HJ 

261. 1 he hero or his. wife silling Ifehind the An of the Killer-Whale, at the Kise of an Cirutllitr 

totem pole, and holding on with 1 n -r h hands to ihe c-ar>uf thesr-a monster. !\aiiLi- 
simgai frtand^a I ihe pointed bow of hb dug-out. and a hove Iiih head the Swallow 
U guiding him (University of California. MA 2 72W_ Pari of the old rolJectiun 
received in 1W2 and obtained some years earlier by she collector. Photo from 
ihe same inrtltutfon) T 

262. large painted wall partition tn tin Tlfngit house of Kuriensks Srertip) 

at Klukw.tn. \ Ed ska. I hi- Ikpn* is riding on the fin nf the Killer-Whale (Photo bv 
William Paul Jr., of Juneau, Alaska, m 19464 

265. Small wooden model of a fluid 1 house, at ihe Field Cdurnbun World Ediftutbu held 

in (.him go, I893+ On ihr* carved frontal po-r are 1 rprr=-*-ntc<l two GrixEliefl kid - 
tapping the twrr>-pH'ker tin p); Nana^ini^ii chanting an iucmtatinflj his Eagle 
guardian twsirli inni; a pH .1 deep -v.i mnniibr ranging him to the ilether world 
(Photo by th^ author in 1916, at the dd Field Muslim: N.M.C. 31131), 

264. Wooden totem jude in miniature carved m Kiiamut .1 southern Tvntvyan village 
by W+^lev, ;? Kaida living nwny from hnme, ubout VI 99, nnd showing the Bear, 
Guiwrhn«emg>it wearing a Mcrngohan hie surmounted by skth, hix wife with 
thf klllrf-AA hair's fin on hrf head, .mrl lh«^ Whale at the I^h- (The Rev. G. B. 
Baleyt Collection* rvow at the Museum of the tJniv + nf B.C. N,M.C r 87243, 
87144). 

265 A sruall warden tnlein pde hy the same OUVrr in tin Raley Cdk-clkm. showing the 
iLa^le. the Whnte iiLiiidruped-libe with a hrm tall. The rider squat* un the back 
of the lower Kll1trAVhii.lt- or Boar (Same data as for No. 254, N.M.C., 87242). 

266. Small wooden totem pok hy tin- Fame amr in thi Ralr-v CdSecLion. The hero 

g«« tiSl1 *'t E ^e Whale, and hii Wife 1 * fice appears below. (N,M.C T , 

8724 (j)* 

W. A tix-fat* icu>m pole carwd uut ..I wi»a. .il»nnt by Heorse Smiiih and Lutf 
St.d«£ile. It rcprewnti in detail wvcral tpiwdes of ihe Kan^imral 
myth ( r lifn nr the Induo Agfncy, Prince Roper!, N.M.C., *7181, 
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WASCO, THE SEA WOLF 

Wasco* * a mythical hybrid, is a new creation of the southern Haida. 
He belongs only to SkMegate and the fewer half of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. In spite of his recent advent, this sen monster has not achieved 
unity in his concept, and [lie narratives explaining his origin are mostly 
at variance with one another. The cause of this lack of cohesion is that in 
him arc blended elements borrowed from mixed sources, mostly from the 
mainland. He is the Grizzly-Bear-of'the-Sea with a few r dorsal fins on his 
hack, a familiar must among the Tsimayan. He owes also a little to the 
Tsemaus or Snag T an undersea spirit of the estuary of the Skeena River, 
whose dorsal fin h a snag which often destroys the canoes of the people. 
But the southern Hilda have transformed the Sea Bear or the Snag into the 
Sea Wolf with ears erect and a long tail curled back. En one instance t we 
find thb animal with ears drooping like a white-man's dog* and he is called 
Sea Dog. 1 These three mythical beings—Grizzly, Wolf, white man's Sea- 
Dog—not being native on the islands are known there only by hearsay: thus 
they lent themselves more easily to fiction. 

The primary inspiration in this myth is obviously northern and goes 
back to the Tlingit of Alaska^ There, it is familiar under a different form 
with the name of Strong Man or Konakadct, The northern Hsuda have 
adopted it with little change under the caption of Su T san, a native Samson 
who acquires the pow ers of the beast whose magical skin he dons, 

t he Wasco or Sea Wolf or Sea Bear is typically Raida. Ft was assumed 
as a crest by some families on the coast of Moresby Island. The argillite 
carvers, those of Massett leas than those of Skidcgata. often used this 
mongrel as a theme, showing it as a quadruped with a wolfs or a bear 1 * 
head and a long wolfs tail tanked hack, holding fast one or two whales: 
sometimes the second whale merely rests on the head of lhe animal or is 
held in its month. 

To enter the spirit of the craftsmen in these illustrations, a summary of 
Henry Young's version of the tale will suffice. 1 

At Hunter's Point on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte Islands, a 
villager once heard something whining. He looked for the voice and found 
two wild puppies in the hollow of a tree. Taking them home he raised them, 
and they grew' rapidly, for they were not ordinary dogs. They soon became 
large supernatural dogs—Wascoe or Dog* nf the Sea, He missed them one 
morning and looked everywhere for therm About midday he saw them away 
off at sea. They were coming back from their chase with three whales 
each; one in the mouth, the second between the ears, and the last held 
on the back with the tail; and they dragged their load upon the seashore. 
Every' morning, the dogs hunted for whales and captured more than was 
needed to feed a whole tribe. 


* Toifm I- 317,318, 

* Totrm Pofcr. I: 3IS. 3IS. 
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Their muster and his wife smoked 
the whale meat and put the blubber 
in cedar boxes to store it, but there 
was so much of it that U began to rot. 

By then they had given away as much 
of their supplies as then could to other 
tribes, including that of Skidegate 
where the wife's family belonged. 

The mother-in-law was a miser, 
and she was greedy, She picked a 
quarrel with her son-in-law f the hunter 
and owner of the two Wasco^ One 
time, when she went to pay him and 
her daughter a visit, he poured rotten 
whale grease into her best "Chinese 
slippers" [*sra the narrative received its 
present form after the opening of the 
Canton trade! and on the mussels he 
served to her. She could not eal a 
mouthful and waa vexed. 

In retaliation + one morning after 
the WaapQ* had swum away, she 
heated stones in a lire on the beach 
and put them into a pot full of water. 

As soon as the water boiled, she threw 
it into the ocean and produced a big 
storm which kept everyone home- 
bound. Nobody rouilii travel, and the 
Wascoa were unable to land* The 
hunter, growing worried, kept wat¬ 
ching for them and climbed the hill¬ 
side for a lookout. 

At long last, he saw them coming 
hack and approaching the fitcep cliffs, 
but they failed to climb it. So they 

changed their course towards Skidegate Channel. They swam as far as 
Lawn Hit! Point and, exhausted, dragged themselves ashore. There they 
turned into two large rocks, where they have remained to this day. 


iflSJ. Sea Wolf with tail (ttpEding Whalf i, 
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270, Pipe wilh Sea WtJf carrying ihnw \Vhab T 


The other form of the myth featuring the Griariy-Be^-of-the^Sea 
{the medtegem-dmweyaks of the Coast Trims van) is not purely local like 
that of the hunter's wild puppies but is parth borrowed from the mainland. 
It brings us hack for its inception to the myth of the berry picker captured 
by the Grizzlies of the Skeen a River, 

After the young woman had escaped from the home of her raptors and 
reached the seashore, rile was taken aboard die magical Canoe by SaradUaw 
ami became his second wife. The I rrizzlies, pursuing her, swam c lose to the 
canoe, but their heads were bitten off by the Double-headed Dragon, which 
She canoe was; and they sank to the bottom where they became monsters 
and crossed to the Queen Charlotte Islands. That is why some Haida still 
consider the Wasco a spirit Grizzly of the sea. 

Most of the illustrations tearing on this topic confirm the preference 
which the Haida carvers in argillite have for the Wasco as a Sea Wolf- 
Yet we still have to find a single instance of die Se.i Wolf on actual totem 
poles. Presumably it was too recent a creation to have acquired real signi¬ 
ficance. 

In a first Skidegatc example, carved out of wood and partly painted, 
tn the Provincial Museum at Victoria* we see the Wolf with two dorsal fins, 
holding a whale across his mouth and another within the curl of his tail 
(Plate 273), 

An argillite panel of the greatest interest, as far as the Wasco is con¬ 
cerned, is in Mrs. Alice johsumsen Tumfiam's private collection at 
Montreal, it shows Lhe monster with two perforated dorsal fins anti j long 



371. Sea-Dog with two fins. 
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272, Sea-Wall carrying two Whales. 



m 



275* Se^WoiJ with fin* carry h\g Whale*. 


curly tail nn hb hark; a halo (as in a Russian icon) surrounds his face. The 
two usual whales are Hot in evidence* save for the tail of one under the hind 
legs of the Wasco* The three other associated figures are the two Grizzlies 
behind, and the young berry-picker forward, on the hack of the Sea Wolf, 
En a single compact plastic group, it combines the Grizzly-Bear and the 
Wolf elements that vied with each other in the formation of this Haida 
tale (Plate 26S). 

A splendid argillite totem pole, a! the Hudson's Bav Company's Museum 
in Winnipeg* again blends together tht? same mainland elements o t the 
Grizzlies and the Wolf. At the base, we see two Grizzly Bears, the lower 
one claw ing the berry-picker who is prostrate, Kideways At the tap, the 
Wasco bolds a cub on his head and two whales, one across his mouth, and 
the other held fast by his tail (Plate 26 1 )). 

The oldest specimen with the Sea Wolf carrying home three w hales 
goes bac k to about 1875, when it was collected by James Deans at Skide- 
gace. The group decorates an argillite pipe with a long stem, and a bowl 
fronted by a human face (Plate 2701 (+0)+ 

Another argillite pipe displays the (White-Man's) Sea Dog(41) whose 
long ears droop. Two stumpy dorsal hits lean back; two side fins abut on his 
front legs; his short bushy tail is next to Lhc mouthpiece of the pipe; and two 
whales hang from his mouth and across the top of the body near the tail 
f Plate 271. at the Crarthrwke Institute of Science, Detroit)* 

The most elaborate and perhaps the finest illustration of the Wasco 
set es found on a square argillite box of the Cunningham Collection at 
Prince Rupert. Carved by Charley Edennaw in his best years, it shows, on 
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Sea-Wolf carrying ilirw Whale*. 


its thick lid, the Sea Wolf carrying two whales face to face oit hjs track, the 
tail of the foremost whale curling track across his face, A man seems to lie 
trying to crawt out of his mouth. Perhaps this is an allusion to Qagwaai or 
Su’san, the Strong Man, who. in the north, is connected with this tale 
(there he dons the skin of the Sea Wolf, thus gaining his strength). On the 
sides of the box are four figures in high relief; at both ends, the head of two 
whales; on one side, the Beaver displaying his incisors ami two small human 
faces besides his face: on the opposite side, the Eagle. These were the 
carver's crests, Under the I mx, supporting it, are four Frogs, an allusion to 
the ancestress Dzdarhons, who has some connection with the tale; Dze tar¬ 
sus being the mother of Stone-Ribs (as we shall see) (Plate 272). 

Wasco lias turned back his bushy Wolf tail on his U-Hv as he sits up 
above the Beaver in an argillite totem pole at the Museum of the Hudson's 
Hay Company in Winnipeg. A rather late product, probably about 1*72(1, 
it shows only oiu- whale with its forked tail just above the Sea Wolf on the 
shaft of the pole. The Raven and the Bear, farther up, have nodose relation 
with the main theme of the composition, (Not reproduced hcre.i 

A far letter and more compact illustration of Wasco's skill nt capturing 
w hales is given in another argillite pole in the J. V. Harris’s private collet - 




ill 



276. Ski-W olf carrying |w o Whales. 


275. Sea-Wolf carrying iwq Wbak«* 
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tjon at Vancouver. Here the powerful monster is bringing back three 
whales, one on his head, the other across his mouth, and the third held 
by his tail— this composition is full of life and movement. The two people 
who arc eagerly gazing forward at the base of the pole, presumably are the 
hunter and his wife anticipating the Sea Wolfs return tu shore with Iris 
quarry (Plate 274). 

A somewhat later piece also shows the Sea Wolf with three whales 
dose together at the top of the argillite pole. Et is obviously by John 
Cross, the Skidegate carver. But the lower figures in the composition bear 
no relation to the rest: they are the Raven whose bill, tom ofT on the hook 
of the Halibut fisherman, hangs nn his stomach; and, below, the Whale 
with the Raven's heat! nn his belly, which alludes to the story of the Raven 
being swallowed, like Jonah, by the sea monster. (Not reproduced here.) 

The Sea Wolf, in a shorter argillite pole more recently made, sits up with 
two whaler one in mouth and hands and the other held by his tail. Another 
whale, full-sized., is at the bottom of the pole, and the Eagle watchfully 
sits at the top (Plate 275). 

In another argillite pole of rather indifferent quality, recently made 
by the same carver as the last, the Sea Wolf is shown with his two whales. 
Below, the Raven, now disguised as a woman with the hbrcl in her lower 
lip, carries her bill dangling on her stomach (Plate 276). 

In at least three other poles of the large Deasy Collection (Deasy formerly 
was the Indian agent at Massett), the Wasco sits erect at the base, with his 
lail raised up to his hands in front of him, but without whales. The other 
figures above bear little or no relation to him (Not reproduced here, 
although seen on a photograph containing □ large number of specimens, 
all of them carved ca. 1910)* A number of other reproductions of the Sea 
Wolf and Sea Bear are given elsewdtere in this monograph. Obviously this 
theme only of late gained popularity with the craftsmen. 
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Illustrations 

268. Klii: Sea WuJl il rcprc^iiEcd here wilh two jicrfoetciJ donut fuB in nn j rg ill ite pancf 

belonging to Mrs. Alice Juh.mnscn Turnham r Mnntn!iil [Photo communicated 
by the owner). 

269. Hie Wasro with three Whales is at the top of an argillite loteinpole, fo the Inwer 

half arc the two Grizzlies and the captured berry-picker (The museum of I he 
Hudson 1 * Eav Comp^nv it Winnipeg- Ca r IS inches, Photo provided by thU 
institution, N,M,C., Fholog, Dm* 99465 ), 

27ft. An argillite pipe of the type- carved at Skidcpitc in the IStiiV* or before, dccDr.ited 
with the Waaco and three whales: one in his mouth, another .1 cross his hack, and 
the third held up by the Wolf's la it. A while man's face is on the pipe bowl 
[Published by James Deans, sn Tales of the Hyttery (36). N.M.C., Pbotog. 
DLv. 99996 ). 

271, The Sea Dog who:*! ears are drooping, like a white nun's dog, with two whales, decor¬ 
ating an argillite pipe: a human face in bis mouth (Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hill*, Michigan. Photo from, the same institution). 

271. The Wasco Of Sea Wolf with two wholes on his back, and the htrq (Qfegmai) in hi- 
mouth, on the cover of an argillite box carved by Charley Rdensaw ol Masset 
Ilir heads of two whales, rjne ut each end of the bo*: ihr Beaver and (he Eagle, 
on the side*: and four Frogs supporting the box, at the corners (The Cunningham 
Co licet ion at the Municipal Museum at Prince Rupert. N.M.C., S7S90, and 
enlargement*: Phntug, Div, t 102007, 102008). 


273, A wood carving representine the Wajico, with two whale*, and on whose back stand 
two curved fins. From Skidegafe (Partly painted. Provincial Museum, Victoria, 
7J127), 


274. The Wasco with three whales in the upper half of an argillite pole T and the sea hunter 

and his wife looking out !o sea and watching for I heir two Wascos. Curved by 
John Cross of SkidegatC. (The I, F. Harm private collection, Vancouver, l OH 
Inches 102113, 102114, 102115, 102116. 

275. The Wasco with three whales, one of them separate, .it the Inase: and the Eagle at 

the top, in an argillite totem pole carved after 1910, presumably at Ifoseit 
rN.M.C., VI1-R-M36. 7H ri x lH J x 1 Photos- ™v., M-196). 

276. The Wasco with two whales and, below on the argillite totem, the Ha vert disguhsrd 

as a woman r wearing a labreit. the bill hanging on the stomach after the adventure 
with | hr Hatibul fisherman (\ T .M.C The l>. C. Scott Collection. VII B- 14D8. 
SbF x Mi", Photog, Dw., 89424 ). 
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KAGWAAI OR STONE-RIBS 

Stone-R tbs is a native Samson or Hercules. In I la Ida he is called Kagwaaj 
or Q'aawa® or Qlaagawa-i, and his story has been recorded twice by the 
author/ and previously, at greater length, by IV. J. R. Swan ton (41). 
Like an epic among the southern I-Saida, the development and variants 
of this myth ran hardly be summarized here. They have to be studied in tile 
light of their sources on the mainland to the north and their basic features 
in comparative mythology r 

The hem is a derivative form of the Su san or Strong-Man killing Killer- 
Whales and Sea-Lions, who is known to the TUngit under the name nf 
KortakadeL 

* The secret of the colossal strength of the Hat da Stone-Ribs, who goes 
round the islands destroying monsters, lies in his use of animal skins to 
transform himself and to obtain supernatural power. This feature brings 
to one's memory the master themes of the lton skin donned by Heracles 
or Hercules who slaved dragons: of the Jong hair of Samson which 
enabled him to tear off and carry the gates of Gaza and also of the jawbone 
of an ass with which he destroyed the Philistine hordes; and of the puny 
Ti-Jean of French-Canadian folk tales who killed his protector, the Ox 
with the golden horns, skinned hlm r and wore his horns and skin which 
mad* * him as powerful as “Brabant. 11 The same ageless folk motif followed 
the Indians in their eastward migration from Siberia; the Paljco-Sihcrian 
tribes still believe that by putting on the skin of mythic animals* the wearer 
transforms himself and acquires the divine gifts of the spirits presiding over 
this particular species. 1 

Stone- Ribs, the son of the fabled ancestress Dsclarhons or Volcano 
Woman, was living with his mother at the head of Cumshewa f*ake, when 
he felt the urge for great deeds. While still a child he went nut one day anil 
made a bow and arrow for his kit* and began, to shoot small birds. Then 
he weni bark home and said to his mother, 11 1 heard somebody calling me. 

I can give help to the southern people of our island. Don't you think I 
should go and see what it is alt about ? 1H 

l lis mother answered* "Don't do that, son l You might go down there 
arid never come back," But no refusal from his mother could restrain him. 
Another day he decided that help was needed down there, and he departed* 
This was the beginning of his career. 

He walked down to Skata Point when the tide was low, and sitting 
there under a tall cedar he looked out to sea. The eagle flew in front of him, 
landed on the rocks, pounced upon a halibut in the lagoon, and dropped 
it Hopping on the beach. The boy picked up the flat fish and noticed that 
something grew tn one side of its mouth. Inside its body shone a metal 
strip (of copper no doubt, as Dzelarhons Is also Copper Woman). So he shot 
an arrow at the fish, killed it, tried to skin it from the head down, but failed. 
And before he went back to sit under the tree, a voice called to him. saying, 


I T&tm r: 312 - 3 E& 
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“You must not do that." Hut he could sec nobody. He went back and 
tried again to skin the iish R now from the tail up, and he succeeded. He 
stretched the skin to dry in the sun. After the skin had dried, he folded 
it atld placed it under hi* arm. 

A notion came to him. After he had made himself a garment out of 
the skin, he put it on, Attired as he was mm, he could swim in the deep 
sea like the Halibut* and his power was supernatural* In the form of the 
Halibut, he travelled in the direction of Cape St. James far away, at the 
southernmost tip of the Queen < "hartolte Islands. The mysterious voice had 
come from there - it had called for help. Rehind N in stints village at t ape 
St. James, a woman was crying. So, changing back into a hunter and 
earning his Halibut skin under his arm, he crept through the bushes. 

Some N’ins tints fishermen who at the time were starving to death k 
embarked in a canoe and went out some distance to dig up mussels. When 
they were paddling back home in their dug-out with their fresh supply of 
shellfish, they were pursued and Overtaken by six Finback Whales. Unable 
to escape, they were killed anti chewed up with their canoe. 

The voice of the woman again called for help. The boy now could see 
her crying and holding a cradle with a small child screaming for hunger* 
-She had no food for it t and it was soon to die. With his bow and arrows 
Stone-Ribs followed the mother stealthily into the house. There only a 
few 8 haggard survivors were left Distracted* she kept crying and calling. 
As she was almost blind and could hardly see anything, he took the child, 
threw it away* and placed himself in the cradle instead. She mistook him 
for her own child, nursed him, and he grew rapidly to man size. 

:\s the Ninsiims were still starving, the boy from abroad decided to go 
to the rocks where the others had looked for shellfish. Carrying his how 
and arrows he went with his (supposed) mother anti father to the lieach. 
While they were gathering mussels, he took his bow and arrows, and with 
a blunt arrow' he hit the side of a dug-out canoe like a drum and cried 
out, "Qagwaay, Qagwaayl” twelve times. 

His mother looked down at him and shook her head at him. “Don't 
say that V* dapping her hands each time. Both his father and mother, 
much excited, took the boy along and jumped into the canoe* They pulled 
away from the rocks, rowing backwards. When they turned their heads, 
they saw' the real Qagwaay swimming after them, mouth wade open, towards 
the rear of the canoe. The boy took an arrow, and when the sea nmaster 
came close enough, he poked at its head U dived down, and they thought 
they had escaped ... But the Q&gwaay reappeared and chased them. Once 
more it opened its large mouth, ready to gulp them down, canoe and oil. 
The boy jumped into the month and disappeared with the monster into 
the deep. Inside, lie grasped his bow and arrows, wished for his power, 
and managed to kill the monster by an arrow from within. 

The Whale was cast up on a fine beach, and the boy came out of it T skim 
iied it, and dried the skin in the sun. Then he put it on himself and in this 
way tried to swim out to sea. Now he possessed the same pow er as the mons¬ 
ter and could gn long distances. 

Frooi here he travelled southward, as far as Tosu Inlet. There he heard 
a voice coming from the shore: “Come in and stay with me to-night! 11 
He went in with his fish skin on. There stood a big house* the door of which 
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was opened. He walked in. The monster of the house gave him .1 large 
irttx to lay his head on P As soon as his head touched it. the box hurst open. 
At this the host, becoming angry* cried out P “Stone Door, ruck yourself* 
and Smoke Hole, tn*x yourselFr 1 At onre the house closed fast and locked 
itself* Qagwaay was entrapped, there to k‘ killed while in the form of the 
Whale. lie looked round and wondered how to save himself, 

By and by he perceived a narrow owning at the bottom of the Stone 
Door. Then he remembered the halibut skin, very small, which he still 
had with him. He put it on, thus changing from a large and bulky whale 
to a small, Hat halibut No sooner was he transformed than he introduced 
his thin halibut tail in the crack under the Stone Door and gave it a big 
[mslu He smashed it to bits. Salt water started 10 rush in. enabling him 
so swim out. 

From there he travelled past Tasu, went round the island to the west 
side, and arrived at Chathl Inlet, now with his Qagwaay skin on. He 
intended to swim into the inlet, but the huge Crab, Qua tan, stood at the 
entrance of Canoe Pass (at the west end of Skidegatc* Channels. He did 
not know how to pass by it. 

The Crab, aware of his approach, had already spread its long legs to 
capture him. He tried to rush through but was caught fast* He could not 
move 1 let alone pull himself away. The Qostan was squeezing him to death, 
for he was already at the end of his powers Just in time* he remembered his 
halt but skin anti put it on while in the embrace of the monster. Reduced to 
a small size* he slipped between the long legs of the Crab acid escaped, 
leaving the large whale skin in the trap. 

After this narrow escape he swam under his Halibut disguise to Skide- 
gate. From here, with his Halibut skin still on* he went to Lone-Hall Point 
or Flagstaff Point (darkua). There once more he heard voices.ashore. 
The large Bullhead (gfJfff) lay there in wait for him* his horns sticking oui - 
“Don't come near me/ + he cried out challengingly, sl or Til fix you!" But 
with only his Halibut skin on, he thought it best for the night to strike out 
for the deep sea. 

Eventually he circled round, entered the bay of Skedans (higai) T came 
ashore, took his Halibut skin off p and hung it to dry on the limb of a tree. 
Then he sat down on a drift log. The rays of the sun w r armed his back, 
and he fell sleepy. Suddenly a sharp noise startled him. Jt was the Eagle 
stealing the precious skin from him. He tried to give chase to the bird, 
calling on the whiLc Weasel for help* as the Eagle remained pretty close to 
the ground. But the Weasel could do nothing, and Qagwaay felt badly 
about Siis loss, Wishing again, he called Tatkqaddaw, a bird. Tattaqadclnw 
flew- after the Eagle, took the Halibut skin away, donned it, and went after 
the Eagle to attack it But a voice came from the woods below: “Don't 
touch the Eagle! Your grandfather lent you this skin, Now it is being taken 
away from you." 

So Qagwaay ended the chase and went back, a human as before* to his 
mother Dzdarbona, She gave him a new name: Crystal-Ribs (qudungrhy- 
wat). 

According to another variant of the narrative . 1 when the boy Stone-Riba 
was playing in the water, the Eagle dropped a small halibut close to ham. 
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When bt took it to his grandmother Co kill and Bkin t the surrounding 
hushes began to cry, "Don't do that, don't do that!" As soon as she knew 
how to skirt the fish from the Lai I le|j> the bushes by their si fence showed 
their approval. 

W hen the skin was dry. he was summoned to the reef outside Dawson 
Harbour by a call, "Go lo Naden Harbour and destroy the monster Crab 
\hiit blocks the entrance to the channel.” 1 fe immediately obeyed. 

He approached the monster from the rear in the shallow wafers* hit it to 
|acres, and spewed its pieces into the harbour. Today those pieces have been 
transformed into the crabs from which the Haiti a Indians still make a 
living, as prophesied by Chief Rock of Dawson Harbour- 

When the boy returned from destroying the monster, he was playing 
on the beach. Then the Eagle swooped down and retrieved the Halibut, 
saying Al Vour grandfather only loaned you the Halibut/' 

[>r, J. R. Swart ton's record made at Skidegnte in 1900 is still more fully 
developed. It casts a monumental perspective on this Ha tela epic* and a 
few added features may lie summarized as follows {42): 

When StOne-Ribs was living with his mother and sister at Sea-lion 
tow n r he would bathe every" morning to get supernatural power- Salt water 
was poured for him by his sister into his mother's stone box near the door 
of the house. The mother, while he Lulled, kept crying* ”lL is as if my 
eldest sort diet not exist/ 1 

Very soon he waded into the sea, and something touched him. He 
seized it. It was a flounder. He brought it back for his sister to roast for 
him. On other days, he caught half a halibut, a porpoise, and ail kinds 
of sea animals, even a whale's fluke. Eventually he was pulled out of 
Skidegate Inlet by a mighty sea monster caller! the HairHif-him-who-tries- 
tfie -supematural-gifts-of-men. From this being he acquired great powers 
simply by wrapping him round his own head while swimming up the inlet. 
On another occasion he was challenged to wxestte with the same undersea 
monster* who finally acknowledged defeat at his hands because of his 
greater strength. 

His fantastic career from then on knew no bounds. His ail ventures at 
times merge with those of Su'san and Konakadct of the north, or he cap¬ 
tures the Wasco in his crap, to acquire his powers. Once he went into a 
house where the rear was filled by supernatural beings* and his mother 
Dzdarbons sat among them. 

While he stood there* he heard them say, ”Gel Stone-Ribs and settle 
him under the earth forever!" 1 Rut he *vas driven out by fire, as they feared 

1 11 nr wr final m vwLl*r utf llbr Alii* 'if HcEEUkf rmh ■upportjnj Hi* emjrth do bin ihiKjltiera. the Hilda 
CTHOlWlef* i*#|f ndeftWOTlVII to plat* SLCJDJt.RilM uftifef ill£ €Ulb fWCVfl- The folldlftal PMWIW df U* 
lutraliv* heat this Mil; "Tlttffl hr- palled -nff the ribbou with which he owl 10 lk lib baiE IUmJ ihfnu. L('hi€ end of] 
It wtdm. ITpon this he walked tfWf Mid [IftUndU crowl al |he do&e d! the middle hemee. in which people Wet* 
tftfkin* ■ • Th* bem*s filled til* HhOle IEbfle id I he ITW Lif Ih* hmjir ... Am bdoo u he hid 

rnlerrd. he lay uhder [the ftref. U ™ humioi uemil hli bfenM . . A fflfbln MW «dd: "Th* SopCfUtirml 
brtnxa who talk about the ptafti i*tlkh they are pan* to Inhabit in Uk lu Pule also talk about E,hii + .Gti* 
Vfcbo s»t amMipi cfoem wan + * „ " The** mu m on* Id 

coke hb s*m un(k itlu* inland. Then one day pasa*d iot Ssfehr-Mitrt. Thr tti WfMturiil alnM- 

They \emz*d Ebol bn waA tolnl to 4*Uk btMItb Ihrm . . *. AudUmt day datoracd J£rf h WU bteul 

daylight for him. and 1b* mpejnatunl btLul* Wit U If itifreflnfl odth fftar at th* pmnpert of bax-in* him #rtlle 
down befieach 1>*m . , . N'mr unr Hood up and laid: "L*t iJveffl **lld fw ?Wrfd-em*-*ilUw!iPf-and-iPi*iinS- 
tbry uy l 1 1 . 1 E lie balked ffl ih* wean much in unJeE Id adlEe down under fet/' Wheil hr 4rilrl*d. Ihe tuper- 
nalyral hrfEl*? held Iheir head* dtfWrt to him , r . He **itefed nwb| Jib Waifo flem ... Ai lema u be entiled 
he Up down undenvwth. He m rirxtmi blth the ftw" 
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him greatly, lie wore a chieftain’s copper coat and a marten-skin robe, 
and he looked grand. Xow as if for a contest of power with them, he 
donned hit? Wasco skin, and the monsters decided it was time to separate 
the country among themselves: “They talked about the places where they 
were going to settle.' 1 Acid they were going to part forever. 

Stone-Ribs travelled about the Queen Charlotte Islands as far as the 
west coast and around the Island, There his greatest test of strength was 
with the giant Crab of Tcbathl Inlet, whose long arms were of cop[>er and 
whose back bore five fins. The hero let himself go under the belly of the 
Crab, who seised him and squeezed him. “its daws even went through his 
copper coat. He tried to swell up, hut in vain. Then he entered t he Halibut 
skin and escaped between its claws. It got its .skin hark, because the Crab 
belonged to the same dan as himself. 

"Then he passed through the strait When he came to Spit-point, he let 
himself dry out. Then he remained still for a while. After he had stood 
still for a time, he jumped up and flopped his way across it. After he had 
done so h he entered the water on the other side .,. / 

"All of Stone-Rjl}s five fins had figures of human Ik.-ings at the base. 
At that time he showed himself to be Stone-Ribs. I le told them that he was 
the son of Djjla'quns anti what crests they would use. Then he travelled 
round the west coast, wearing the Halit .ml skin. Now a big mountain, 
"Lcxjkirig-at-his-uwn-shadow', called him in. He entered the house and 
was glad to meet him. After he had offered him some dried food, he gave 
him half a whale to eat. When he had finished eating and was about to 
go out, Looking-at-his-own-shadow laughed at him. Then he said, H Poor, 
shut yourself/ And the stone hanging door fell. Now’ there was no way for 
him to go out. Then, right in the house, he put cm his Halibut skin. And, 
after he had flopped round for a while, he got his fins under the edges of the 
hanging door and threw it up with his tail. When ft fell back, it broke. He 
shut all sorts of supernatural beings in, and they were entirely unable to get 
out. Only he had the power/' 

Impressive though this epic of the Skidegatc Ibuda is, it has not inspired 
the craftsmen as we might have expected. Only a few carvings illustrate 
this chapter of their mythology. The Killer-Whale with five or only three 
fins appears in just a few totem poles in argillite- The first of these is a fine 
piece in the Lipsctt Collection at Vancouver. The tower half of the pole is 
occupied by the Three- Pinned Whale erect, its forked tail turned forward 
(Plate 141}, In two other jjoles of the Deasy Collection formerly at Masse It 
(now broken up) P the same Three-Finned Whales appear, one of them with 
a wolf’s tail (not reproduced here, although seen in a photograph). 

An outstanding illustration of this myth in an argillite oval dish by 
Tom Price of Skidegatc (the Axel Rasmussen Collection, then in Wrangell) 
shows the Five-Finned Whale, in whose stomach lies the Halibut containing 
Stone-Ribs. Below the Whale, a dug-out canoe is maimed by two.paddlers, 
while a third man holds a bow, In front of the canoe, just under the Whale's 
jaw, the same hunter with a bow and arrow stands ready to shoot—his 
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bow held sideways in the Siberian manner. Behind the canoe appears the 
child laced up in the 1>dx cradle. Over the head of the Whale, the Eagle 
with wings spread out gives chase to the Halibut or drops it on the beach 
for it to be ralight by Stone-Ribs. 

And that is all, in so far as we know. 


NARRATIVES 

Strong Man Who Holds up the World, a narrative given bv David 
Spalding (Neddy*, Wolf dan, Gidzarhtahl tribe, Tsimsyan, Port Simpson), 
who heard it many yeans ago, as it was told by Albert Nelson (Neeaho’t) 
of the same tribe. It was recently recorded by William Beynon. 

At Kradow—the Gidzarhkehl village of Metlakatla—a great chief had 
ihree nephew's, who were brothers. The driest was to be his successor. 
And the second nephew was very industrious and clever. But the youngest 
was very different. The two eldest were always foremost in evervthing, verv 
strong in all the combats with the athletes of the other tribes, and they 
always won. The youngesL took no part in sports and competitions and 
would remain lying asleep in the ashes by the fire. He even failed to get up 
for the rails of nature and made a mess where he slept. His people ridiculed 
him and called him, “The one that urinates where he sleeps." 

Vet, without his family knowing it, this youngest brother would rise 
every morning very early, when the others were still asleep, and go into 
the woods. There he would chew up the devil’s dub, a shrub that gives 
strength, ami afterwards he would take his purification baths in a creek 
running behind the village. When it was over, he would come down to the 
house and go back to his sleeping place. The others then got up and went 
out for their purification baths. While there, they laughed at their youngest 
brother, saving, “Why doesn’t he take his purification bath in his own 
water. He pretended not to hear them and slept on. 

The men, one day, decided to go out to hunt sea-lions away out to sea 
at a dangerous place where only the strongest and bravest dared to go. 
There was always a high sea about the rookery where many sea-ltons had 
gathered. It) be able to tickle those large mamrnaJSp a hunter had to 
tear them in two if he wanted to kill them. If he did not, then the sea¬ 
sons would overcome him. 

Very early in the morning, the three brothers and their chief got up and 
went down to the beach, and when they saw that their youngest brother 
was there to join the party, they wanted to send him back. "Do vou think 
you can kill seals, you who sleep in your own mess ?" He paid no heed to 
them and took his place in the canoe. They argued that he would be of no 
use but only stand m the way. But he refused to budge, and they set out, 

. When they arrived at the island which really was only a round rock 
without trees or shelter, they found on it many E lions. The canoe was 
lifted by the heavy seas to the level of the rock, and the eldest brother 
jumped off but failed to reach the top of the sea-lion rock and fell back 
into the water. [ hen the next brother tried but also fell back. Then many 
more in other canoes tried and failed. 
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The chief said. “Come,, let us give tip. It is too dangerous to-day/' 

Then the youngest brother rose in the ranoe and bade the others steer 
the canoe to the rock once more. *'1 want to fill the canoe with sea-lions. 
That's why we came here. If we go back empty* the other tribes will mock 
at us/* For a time the other hunters in the canoe gave him no heed T and he 
grew angry. He cried out+ “Don't you hear me? We must have sea-lions in 
the canoe or the people will ridicule us.” 

So the chief agreed, ,p Do ns he says, if he wants to die as the others 
have*" 

So they paddled the canoe in close to the rock. As soon as it was level 
with the top of the rock on the crest of the wave, he jumped off and climbed 
right an Lo the rock among the huge scad ions. They went to approach him, 
to crowd him off the rookery, but as fast as one came, he took it and tore it 
in two. He threw the carcasses in to the canoe, which was large enough. 
Soon the canoe was full, and he jumped back into it. They were soon travel¬ 
ling homewards, and that day they were the only ones who had been able 
to kill any sea-lions. All the other canoes returned empty. 

The young man did not change in his ways because of his success. As 
ever, he would lie in his sleeping place and seemed unconcerned with what 
happened about him. His eldest brothers were dead, and he was the only one 
nephew left in this household. 

One time a contest of wrestling took place. The strongest in the tribe 
had to vie with a giant from a foreign tribe. This powerful wrestler was 
known to break the backs of his competitors. None so far had been able to 
stand up to him, and the people here mourned the more because of the 
recent death of the two brothers. The people thought they would have 
overcome this giant because they were clever* and in a contest of strength 
they would have been a match for the giant. 

While the people were grieving, they said, "Of what use is It all. We 
cannot call on him that sleeps in his own mesa, 11 They grew very much 
ashamed as the foreign giant taunted them, as he stood below the chief's 
house, 

"Come! Who is going to combat with me? Is this a village of women, 
lhat all should be afraid of me?" 

So embarrassed were the people that they hid their faces. It was then 
that the young man who had gone on secretly taking devil's club juice, and 
bathing for purification, got up from his sleeping ashes and stood in the 
doorway of his uncle's house. "Who is making this loud noise that disturbs 
my sleep ?" he asked. 

“Are you not sorry for the insults that this stranger is shouting at us ?" 
asked his uncle. “If you had only aw akened and paid heed to what goes on* 
vou won hi not have to ask such a question. Who is going now to avenge 
us?" 

The young man answered* 11 [ must go and put a stop to these insults.'' 

The people thought that he would only bring further humiliation upon 
them if he went out. But there were a few who said, “Let him go and do as 
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he will. No one will miss him if he is killed. Other valuable young men have 
lost their lives; w hy not let him also lose his ? 1H 

When he heard all this, he grew very a ngry bu t would not show his temper. 
He walked down the beach, and approaching the large challenger, he said* 
“Conte, I will fight you," 

Now it was the turn of the giant's followers to ridicule the young man 
and to throw insults at him., saying, ‘“Is tikis the bravest man you have ? 
One who stinks in his own urine?" They kept up jeering and taunting 
the young man s people* who were more than ever ashamed. Most of them 
were sorry that they had allowed him to show his fate and to challenge this 
champion. 

Without minding them, the young man only called tauntingly, +H Come H 
why are you afraid?" This annoyed the giant, and he came rushing at 
the new- contestant to grapple him and throw him into the air. As the 
giant bid his hands on him* he failed to move him. Try as he would, the 
giant could not throw him down. It was then that the young man put a 
foot forward and stamped the ground. It shook* 

Now the young man grappled the giant, took him and threw him in the 
air as one would cast a feather in the wind. When the giant landed, lie fell 
on his back with huch force that his back was broken* With pain, he cried, 
iidzigivaz -Oh. my !" His people carried him down to the beach as he 
was crying with a broken back. They were beaten and shamed. Now the 
chiefs tribe began to shout, "Why does the great brave one run away ? 
Where is the boasting giant who has flown from the village of the women ? 
( ome back and fight him who sleeps in his own dirt/ 1 

I he young man went back to the house and sat m his sleeping place, 
ignoring his own people. They had heaped too many insults on him. He 
would not mingle with them. His unde called out, "Come, my nephew ^ 
conic and ^it at your place of honour in front of me!" But he remained 
heedless of the invitation, apparently asleep in his ashes, 

I he people had become aware of his being supernatural, and it was too 
Lite now to show respect to him, ft so came about that a great combat was 
to begin between them, ami all the things in the world were about to rise 
against them. 

1 he Hi st thing to rise wa^ the forest. Giant trees came forth and crowded 
them under. Soon many villages here and in the neighbourhood were over¬ 
turned. 1 he people took refuge in their canoes and were saved, but many 
others perished. Huge trees began to approach the great chief s village at 
kradow and were about to crowd it into the water. But the people did their 
best to cut them down to keep them from pushing the village into die water. 
All were struggling to overcome the forest. \et the trees were slowly gaining 
ground. Great chiefs and conjurors from all over tried thrir magical powers, 
but to no purpose. 

The tribe now prepared to abandon their homes and to take flight in 
their canoes. Hnally, the chief said, "There is nothing more we can do. 

I lie water is to lx- our only resort. Where can Wc gjJ ? Anywhere we go on 
Lou! we meet with the forest, anti it is crowding us into the sea Our .ink- 
safety is m our canoes," 
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Just when the people were stepping into the canoes, the young mart 
awoke from hi? sleeping place* and apparently unaware of what Was 
happening, he asked, "Why arc all the people so excited ? Why are they 
about to move away ? Tf 

,4 Jf you would keep awake instead of being unconcerned with your vi 1 - 
lage," answered the chief, "you would know that the forest has risen 
against us. It is pushing us into the sea. Many already have been killed, 
and those that can are now escaping in their carious. Their destination is 
unknown. Whole villages have vanished while you w ere sleeping." 

The young man. who the people thought had been sleeping, actually 
was inking Ins purification baths and eating devil's club in large quantities 
to gain strength and power. He now- went to the rear of the house and began 
to pull up huge trees, roots and all. He built up a barricade and then pushed 
this barricade forward until the entire forest had to move back on to the 
hills. He kept pulling up many giant trees by the roots and made it forever 
impossible for the forest to move again. 

When this was accomplished, he came back to his village and chided 
the people T paying, "Only little matters like this alarm you." Without 
another word, lie retired to his sleeping ashes and would hardly get up for 
food. I le was always asleep. 

The people did nut understand* because they did not know that he 
went into the woods every morning while they all slept and that lie met 
with his supernatural aides. These w r ere the Loon [k&l) and the Scat (er£eh 
They made it known to him whatever was about to happen to his people, 
&n that he was well informed. 

After the forests had failed tn push back the trilic, the great fUtrhnorhs 
who controlled the |>owers of the earth planned to do more mischief. They 
began to move the mountains down to the back of the village's and thus 
crowd them into the sea. One day the fjcople noticed that the distant hills 
and mountains, all in a straight row, now seemed to be drawing closer. 
When they moved, the ground would shake, and the villagers became 
frightened. The only otic not i iiiicemcd was the young sleeper, who 
paid no heed to the excitement about him, even after some of the 
household came in for the last time, anil said, "The large village, our neigh¬ 
bour, has been pushed out into the water, and the people have perished. 
Only a few hast- escaped in their canoes. We have made ready to escape 
before it overtakes us here. There Is nothing more we ran do now." 

In spite of the fear among the people, the young man remained uncon¬ 
cerned, apparently asleep, and unaware of the danger to the village. The 
people were terrified when the Kills and mountains began pushing the 
houses, and rite ground trembled as in an earthquake. The chiefs and 
medicine-men had done everything they could but were powerless. 

lNc,\1 morning very early, the young man arose and went out into the 
woods as usual. There he chewed up a large amount of devil's dub, and he 
bathed in the little creek. Then bis aid, the Loqn, came to where he was 
and said, 11 You come with me to my grandfather and tell him about w hat 
is happening. As for myself. I must help to save the people. Tel! my 
grandfather that he must help me. Today, I want his power to push the 
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mountains and hills far back. They must be broken up, and many rivers 
must divide, &o that the;- may have no more power. When he is ready to 
act, I shall return, for J must show the people whal great powers 1 have/' 

At on re the Loon flew away and the young man went back home before 
the household was tip, and w hen the inmates awakened, he was apparently 
asleep. 

As soon as the people went out r they felt the ground shaking a great 
deal harder than the day before. They were seized with fear, and the great 
chief said, "ft is now* high time lor us to save ouradvre. Everybody must 
embark into the canoes, raking food and belongings. After that we shall 
took for a safe place.” 


All of the villagers made ready for flight. It was then that the young 
seamed to be awake, .Seeing at] the excitement and haste, he asked, 
Why are you all that way? What has happened that vou should Ik 
leaving ?” 


If you would only awaken at the right time, vou would not have to 
ask. Something dreadful is about to hapgKn to our village. The mountains 
and the hills are just about to push ljs into the sea. l/nless we escape in 
our canoes we shall all perish," 

The young man then went our, and looking about him, he heard the 
Loon calling Sum. So he knew that he now possessed the power to throw 
the mountains and hills back and to break them up and divide them hv 
rivers, so that they could no longer endanger the lives of the people. 

He fared the approaching hills and mountains, and said, "Go Irack 
and scatter! You must no longer be able to do any harm here.” As soon 
he "iivcil his arms, the mountains and hills fell back in various direr- 
tirsns, and many of them became divided by rivers. The young man then 
returned into his unde’s house and lay down to sleep. The people knew 
now thal he was a great magician and had greater powers than 3 iw other 
metuctne-mcn. And they began to fear him. 


One night a strange man m a large swift canoe landed in front of the 
village with His aides. He said. "This is the place where our master sleeps. 

1 his is where he who sleeps m his own urine dwells. Come, we are seeking 
him I hese strange men walked at once into the chief s house. Without 
speaking to anyone there or asking any questions, ihev went direct I v to 
^here the young man was still King. The leader spoke and said. “VIaster 
great chief, your grandfather is aiJtng. and he has sent us for vou You 
have done everything here that can he done. Your mission is accomplished 
Ko we have come for you. The canoe is ready,” 

T 5 *** 1 - “ l l m r f?<lv. For a long time f have been 
“lam™™ w!' , 1 Urn ' nE h 1 w uncle thc E rwt chief sat. he said, 

JlfiL hES? I- m i £ ?T d ,L ather wh P has Ktowh weak with age. I must 
rS r o h 2* f / ,s worfe of up the earth. He holds it up on a long 

po e. Remember, never ridicule anybody whom you do not know*. You 

befall d von •* hl L t °h/r A^V 0lt Mm,red that no more harm shall 

•SS Mjego now " rm,Shed speak,nB ’ hc turnwJ tn th <‘ orange men ami 
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The people all regretted what they had done to the young man. They 
kept on gazing while he followed these strange callers down the beach. 
When they saw him hoard the large canoe, the very canoe seemed to be a 
live being. After it set out, suddenly a huge whirlpool opened up, and the 
living canoe was swallowed by the whirlpool. The young man was gone, 
and the wise men knew (hat he was on his way to replace his grandfather 
below* Whenever he changes his hinds or moves his feet nowadays* it 
causes earthquakes. The Loon is his messenger. 


The San-Town People of the Ha id a, according to Alfred Adams of 
Massett. Information received from him in 1939, 

the Tarfinggas tribe of Skirfegate Ijelonged to the town of San: they 
were the 5an-town people. * 1 According 10 iheir story T there was a man 
among them who had a famous family. At one time they went together 
with their sisters and a dog into the woods for hunting. They chased a 
bear and killed it. In the evening, one of them caught a mghthawk (jfcw), 
tortured it* and threw it into the fire. As the fire was still burning* they 
went to sleep in rhe woods. 

When they woke up in the morning, they were surrounded by a moun¬ 
tain, within a deep valley. They could find no way to get out. As they stilt 
bad the hear carcass with them, they began to cut it up and put it over 
the fire to roast, A big blaze flared up. Angry, they threw the dog into 
the fire* and it burnt down to nothing, Then they heard the dog barking 
at the top of the mountain. So they all jumped into the brazier and also 
reappeared at ihe top. From now on they no longer were ordinary people 
but supernatural beings with power, and they had names. They climbed 
down the other side of the mountain to the heath* where they found a canoe. 

Frum there they went out to kill monsters around the island and up 
to Alaska. They destroyed the monsters—the Octopus among them— 
that were a terror among the tribes. The names which those supernatural 
people b the boat had are still preserved in the Willie Ross family* as they 
claim to be their descendants. One of them is Beautiful-Clouds or Woman* 
of-Beautiful-Clouds (krhuiyandmt)* and these clouds are a sign of fair 
weather. One of their members owns a ceremonial skit hat with two disks. 
The sHi hat can be used only if you have a tide to it: it confers prestige. 
Its height depends upon the number of disks on the hat; some such hats 
had as many as half a dozen disks. The disks on the hat at times represent 
the number of potlatches given by the past owners. Their height* in other 
ivords, is according to potlatch. These round hats or headgear are railed 
sqztdmnp 


1 Tbr iiLfonrunl elIhi 'L*?crLb«f 1 h^nn ms the tube of Willie H'vi md kiii iimlly, 

1 Rer. Peter Kr3te>’* mile til thii (unsljr. 
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Illustration 

27 7. An argillite iJi*h engraved to ill u*e me the myth, by Tom Price* erf Skidcgalc 

ihe vVxd Rjsmu^n Collection at Wrangell. Alaska. Bought in a Ketchikan 
-hop, Photo* Furnished by the owner in 1930. This dl-s-h a now at *hr Alaska 
il fetorical Library and Muslim m Juneau> Alaska). 
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SITSAN, STRONG MAN 

Strong Man Su'san, the Hercules or Samson of Ehc northern Haida, 
is the replica of Konakadet p a mythical hero of the TJmgit on the mainland 
to the northeast. Konakadet also bears the name Black-Skin or Duk- 
toot hi. because he was blackened with soot from sleeping dos^ to the fire, 
Bui his name Is also given in the myth as Ka-ha-si 

Edward L. Kdthalin has recorded and published the Tlingit narrative 
of the Duk-toothl totem-pole memorial on Wrangell Island, which illus¬ 
trates the story of how a weakling managed to become strong and invincible. 
Mere are extracts from it which revest the origin of SiTsan of the northern 
Hilda (43). 

Chief Gad wet's nephew whs a great di^ppohitment to the pi i tin village 
He was weak and cowardly and would lie abed when all the others were bathing 
for strength. They culled him Duk-tootSil or l 'BUck-Skin JS becftuac he never 
bathed and was blackened with soot from sleeping dose l<i the fire- Orie day, 
however, hie aunt took him in hand secretly, told bun how he was disgracing the 
filin and that they would lone caste when he became Chief. He promised her that 
he would make himself strong and worthy of the respect accordea a chief- 

However, Duk-toothl went on feigning weaknow; and though he continued to 
lie in bed when the other- bathed, at night after all were asleep he would steal 
off and dti the same thing himself for houns and hours. H« remained in so long that 
he had to float to test his feet. On coming out he would throw water on the ashes 
of the fuu to make it steam and would lay hb imt on top. That was the only bed he 
had. The people thought he was a low r r dirty fellow, but in reality he kept himself 
pure and would not lie or steal lie did not say a word when they made fun of him, 
though he was strung enough to have done almost anything to them if he had y»i 
desired. Wien they sent him after big phxt* of firewexai. lie acted as if they were 
very' hand to lift, and they thought ho wn? so la*y that they gave him wry little 
to cat. 

The people went on in this way. bathing cveiy day with their chief,, while 
Black^Skm bathed at night. After they were through, tbe village people would 
make a big fire, take breakfast, and then go after wood. As soon as the people 
came up h Uladt-£km moved into s comer and slept there. 

One night while Black-Shin was bathing, he heard a whistle that sounded to 
him like that of a loon. He thought, “Now that 1 am seen 1 had better let myself 
go,” tk) he went toward the place when he heard it and .-aw a short, thiek-sei 
man standing on the beach clothed in a bear skin. 'this man tan clown toward 
him, picked aim up. and threw him down upon the beach. Then he said, ‘ You 
can't do it yet. Den t tell anyone about me. t am Strength. I have ooreus to help 
you + " 

The next time he went in bathing, Black-tiki ci felt very happy, for he knew 
that he had strength. Anything hard to da, when he looked at it, it appeared easy 
to him. That night he heard the whistle once more. He looked around and saw 
the same man, and the man said, “Come over this way. Come over to inc. rp Then 
they seized each other, and tis soon as the abort man felt hie pdp f lie 8aid p -'Don't 
throw me down- Now you have strength- You are not to go into the water again. 
Go from he n- right to that tree and try to pul! the limb out ” So he went to the 
tree and pulled it right out. Then he put it back uguim After he had done so, tin¬ 
man told him to go to the other tree. “Twist it right down to the roots, M he Mid. 
So Blftfk^kin slid. Afterward he untwisted it and made it look as before. 
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27S. Sea-Wolf with Wh ile,. (Below} Wttth and Whale trap. 
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The young men had been bathing for their purifi- 
calkm before hunting Wrltm* So they wud, “To¬ 
morrow wr are going after seadkmfl. 1 wonder which 
part of the tuiiw'Black-Skin will sleep in. He such a 
powerful fellow/' And one boy said, “Why thin Black- 
Skin will sit in the bow of the canoe bo that he cat? land 
first . He will tear the sea-lions in two/ 1 

Black-Sldn listened to ah this, but he padd no 
attention to them. The whole town was going all day 
long tu see the place where the limb had been pulled off 
and the tree twisted down to the root. 

Those people aliuo&i lived on sea-lion meat, hilt it 
was very scarce and only powerful people could get it. 
For this reason they picked out only the strongest fel¬ 
low from among those who Imd been bathing with the 
chief to come with them to the bead ion island. This 
island was very slippery, because the rea-lioos stayed 
titere all of the time, and vary few could get up to the 
place where they were* That is why they went through 
such hardships to get at them. 

The elder of the chiefs two wives Itad had pity on 
Blaek-ftkin and would do little favours for him on the 
sly. So Black-Skin„ after he luid bathed secretly, came 
to his uncle's wife and said, ^"Will you give me ft clean 
coat; it doesn't matter much what it is, so long as it k 
clean Y and something for my hair? h< 

“Are you asked to got" she inquired - 

He replied* “I am not asked, but J am going/' St? 
she prepared food for him and put it in as small a 
package as she could. 

All prepared f they got into the canoe. Last of all 
came down Black-Skin; and when they saw him p they 
said, Don't let him cornel Don't let him comer 
Seeing that lie was determined tr? get in t they began 
pushing the canoe out as fast, as they could. Black-Skin 
then sewed the canoe, and they struck his lingers to 
make liim let go. It sounded like beating upon a board, 
Although all of them were shoving it out, he exerted a 
very little of bis strength., pulled the canoe back, and 
jumped in. 

The Beadion island Imd very precipitous rides 
against which great waves came, so Gftlwet waited until 
tb- canoe ms lifted upon the crest of a wave and then 
jumped ashore, lie was a powerful fellow, and seizing 
a Hniatl seadieffl by the tail., be smashed its head to 
pieces on the rocks. Then he thought he would do the 
flame thing to a large one. These large sea-lions are 
colled “merL’-of-the^ialaiidsi/* He wrnt to the very 
largest of these and mt astride his tail intending to tear 
it in two r but the sea-lion throw him up into the air, and 
when be came down ho was smashed to pieces on the 
rocks. 


* 
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Now, when Black-Skin saw r what had happened to his 
uncle,, he felt had, Then he put his liand Into his bundle 
of clothes, took out and put on his Loir ornament and hb 
dean coat while Jill w&tehed hi m t and said* + T bid the 
rn.in who pulled out that limb, and I am the man that 
twisted that tree/' lie spoke as high-catte Indians did in 
those days, and all listened to him. He said to them, 
“Tnkfl the canoe closer to shore / 1 Then he walked forward 
in the canoe, stopping on the fteafe which broke under hi* 
weight, precipitating llseir occupants to the bottom of the 
canoe, The young men that were titling in his way he 
threw' back as if they had been small bird*. Then the people 
w ere frightoned, thinking that he would revenge himself on 
them for their meanness but he jumped ashore whore hb 
nude had gone and walked straight up the cliff. 

The small sea-liuna in lib way he killed simply by 
hitting them on the head and by stopping on them. He 
looked only at the big one that liad killed his uncle, for he 
did not want it to get away. When he came to it, he seised 
it and tore it in two. A few of the sea-lions escaped„ but 
he killed most of them and loaded the canoe down. When 
be was doing this however, bb companions, who were very 
much ashamed of themselves and very much frighlriwd, 
paddled away and left him. 

Meanwhile the older wife of tin- chief who had helped 
Black-Skin wew mourning for her husband and nephew. 
Her husband’s body was i 5 til L on Chat bland. The older 
people were also saying to the people who had left him, 
"Why did you do it? A powerful fellow like that b seance. 
We want such a fellow among ua / 1 

Then the widow begged the young men to go back to 
the bland and bring home her nephew" arid her husband's 
body, but the younger wife did not care. Finally some 
uthur people did go. They found the body there, but 
Blank-Skip was gone, Then they took the body aboard, 
loaded the canoe with the I km lies of the sea-lions, and went 
home, 

Whuu they heard of it, the wise people all thought that 
sumctliiug was wrong. The shamans hi id that he was not 
dead and that they would him again. They declared 
ilint be W'as off with some wild animal. This troubled the 
village people a great deal. They felt very bad to think 
that he had kept himself so very lowly before the low-easle 
pe-cjplE>, and they feared that be was suffering somewhere 
again when lie might just 31 s well have Ocuupwd his uncle's. 
pJaee. 

[Eventually lie Came back to the village. Thoee who 
had riducuLed him| thought that he would avenge himself 
on them, but lie talked to them in a kindly manner saying, 
+i Do not make fun of poor people as you did when my uncle 
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w r as alive/* After this, Black-Skin was known 
no tanker by his nick-rumc but by his trim 
name Ksdn-ai. 

In another variant of the Tlinsit myth 
under the name of Konakariet, also reported 
by Edward L. Kcithalm, the mother-in-law 
plays a leading part in the plot. It was she 
who ridiculed die young man whom she 
t i ulIcL not t Ion i i h ate. 

Although the young msn kind ft kind ami 
loving wife lie fmmd that- he could out codtirv 
her mother's constAnt nagging forever. At 
some distance back of the village there was a 
lake In which the monster Konakadel was 
reputed to dwell. Here nt the lakeside he 
built himself a small cedar cabin where be 
lived alone. Rut he was not idle, since it was 
his intention to try to Imp the monster. 

First he felled ti toll cedar tree into the 
h*kc and carefully stripped it uf its branches 
Then with fire-nArdawd hardwood wedges 
and Atone maul he split the Log nearly to the 
butt. Next lie inserted kMCrmspieces which 
sprung the two halves wide apart and held 
them there nl great tensmi. 

When summer mux and the villagers 
left for the fishing grounds-, the young man 
went with them and caught many salmon. 
These be took to his cabin and with them 
baited his trap. By kiting the bright red 
-salmon down into the water on a line, the 
Konakadet was finally lured into the space 
between the sprung tree-halves, whereupon 
the monster knocked out the trigger and was 
trapped. Pur bourn it thrashed out, at times 
■ 3ragging the live completely under water, but 
eventually it gave up the struggle ami dkd 

Now the young man rvrnuvid the lvmu- 
kadet from the trap, skinned it, and carefully 
dried the akin. When it was cured, Sn + got into 
the hide and went into the water. Aa ho 
had hoped, dressed in the skin He had all thi- 
power? o! the Koiliikftdet itself. 3 k explored 
the lake bottom, finding there a beautiful 
house which had been the home of lvonakadet. 
The secret o t hm good fortune he kept from 
everybody but hie wife, Hhe waa charged to 
reveal it to nq one* 

It ib under ihis form that the nor- 



2A1. Witch, SeaAVdh and Whales* 


them Haida of Kayang, Kyusta, and 

Gwaiskun have adopted the myth of Strong Alan. 1 hey gave to their 
hero the name of Si/san, and to his mother-in-law, that of State, 1 and 


I ^ Mi l:Sp7-ai^ 
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illustrated this tale on sonic of their large totem 
[wjles. This theme proved so popular that its use 
spread also to the southeastern Haida, where it 
decorated a number of poles at Skideguic, Tanti p 
and possibly at other villages,. 

In a totem pole from K&ymg, now at the 
British Museum/ the son-in-law appears in 
human form; he hits l>een humiliated by his 
mother-in-law, the witch. But he is also repre¬ 
sented on the same pole in the jjuisc of a Whale 
or a fctant Frog* 11 is strength becomes so great 
when he wears his Whale garment I hat he can 
rapture whales. He hauls ashore the whales he 
has caught in his trap to the house-front of hia 
mother-in-law. 

Niblark, Swan ton, and h, Mr Keen" (quoted 
by Joycej have recorded abbreviated versions of 
the Su'san and Stale narrative. 5 Two of these will 
give an idea of the whole. Ni blank's (44): 

Long ago, at Sin there lived in a large town a 
young nmn who was always gambling- fie soon 
loat all hb property and thought to improve hb 
position by marrying the daughter of a wealthy 
chief. In tub project he was successful, but as he 
continued to gamble lie isoon became as poor as 
before. 

One night, coming home very hungry, he took 
up a piece of dried hnlibut aud commenced tearing 
pieces off with hb teeth. Thb made a peculiar 
ripping sounds and his wife’s mother, who wag not 
foud of hkn K put him to shame before the whole 
house by saving tint he was splitting himself by his 
peedinw, just as men split a piece of wood with a 
wedge when making canoe thwarte. The man 
choked with vexation, stopped eating, and. nearly 
wept. 

Early next morning he went off into the forest alone and ate l+ deviTH club +T 
stems, just as the Haida ml lire weed. Alter a prolonged course of thb diet, he 
developed supernatural powers like h Shaman or HTcaga, 

One night he went down to the beach and hopn to wwfo tliat a whale [night 
come aahfinv nnd poos thb happened at the very place where he was fitting, lie 
then rose up, cut a hole in the whale and got inside. The whale: swam iviv and 
stranded opposite the centre of the town. 

In the meantime., while thb was happeniug, his wife V mot her who wjis herself 
a powerful Shaman, Sjad a dream in which she paw a fine whale mine ashore 
ttglit opposite the vilhige. In the morning she put on her Shaman 1 h attire and 
took her magic rattles (ftm-uprij. Sh* 1 then called nit her neighbours together, told 
she[]n nj hF-t dream, and they all drank warm sca-wator. They then wont to the 
bench and found the whale; but when they were about to divide it amongst them, 
toe woman Mid, “Do not cut it tip yet, we must find dance upon it." This they 
did, t he woman using her rattles^ the others drumming with sticky and all singing- 

1 Lac. ci f., I; JOT. 

1 bn, rtu U 30^510. 
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When the daaee v&e over they cut the whale, t p as it lupperied, ostf the part 
where the man lay hidden, He stood up so that aII saw him, and his wife's mother 
«iit? so ashamed that she cried. The others wece glad and kept the utoty, which 
Iiah been handed down to this day. 

In the variant reported by Ur. Swan ton (45), tve find that the mother- 
in-law was so humiliated that she died: 

There was once a youth at liwuis-kun, a town belonging to the Startup 
who by in bed so many days instead of going to work, ilmt His mother-in-law 
made a remark which caused him to fed ashamed- Then he pot up and went into 
the woods. 

!ri a lake back in the forest lived n lake-niansffT (Su'jan) similar to the Wasko, 
which used to go after black whales even" night ami faring them ashore. Ambled 
by Birddn-the-Air* the hero split a cedar-tm hi halves, las tuned the two together 
at their ends, spread them apart at the centre fay means of a crosspiece, and Said 
them in the water just over where the Busan lived. For halt he fastened two 
children to a rope attached to ihe end of a pole and dropped them between. 

When the Bu’nan came up, the hero knocked out the enwapiece and caught it. 
After that he put on the Bu san skin ntid hunted Gah of various sorts, which ho left 
in front of hia mother-in-laws house. Finding tht^e things kft there every morning, 
the woman persuaded henself that she was a shaman When her son-in-law finally 
showed himsdl, she was so overcome by shame that she died. 

At the bottom of the pole is a bkeb whale reprinting the whals which 
the ^u f Ean, next figure, used to catch- Above the Bu'san comes the mother-in-law: 
and above her, Biid-in-the-Air. Next is shown where the Susan, ur the man wealing 
ite akin, caught a whale; and finally ™ e the chUdreo that were used as bait. 

In a Haida drawing reproduced by Dr. Franz Boos (46), we find (Boas' 
Figure 134) “the sea-monster in the form of a wolf carrying two wholes/ 1 
and thE man is inside the month; also (Boas’ Figure 135) “the story of 
a young man who caught a sea monster/* In this last* the mother-in-law 
acts as a witch, wearing a crown of feathers, a necklace of grizzly-bear 
claws, an amhetan or dancing apron with the Raven painted on it and with 
a fringe of unborn deer hoofs. 5he is chanting an incantation w bile shaking 
in her hands a pair of round rattles to which are attached many puffins 
bills. The Adike device is the huge trap strung up, the two children fixed 
on to ft as bait, and the Wasco monster falling headlong for the lure (Plate 
27ST 

The finest illustrations of the story of Strong Man and his mother-in- 
law, Stale* are from the hands of William Dixon, master carver and por¬ 
traitist of Skidegate, in two totem poles of argillite at the National Museum 
of Canada. In Toth, the mother-in-Jaw\ Stale, stands aL the top, shaking 
her nil ties as she chants a witch’s incantation and holds a fan of feathers. 
She wears a head-dress of different style in each, one of them pointed; 
and her skirt fa an ambdan, One of the two ambdans fa fringed with rattling 
deer hoofs; and the head of the Eagle, her spirit helper, is upside down 
under her feet. In the other pole, the fhunderbird, in the middle, is carrying 
the Whale* and another whale at the base completes the pole (Plate 280). 
The first of the two poles, in its lower half, shows Susan holding m his 
hands the perforated duisaJ fins of two Killer-Whales which dangle below 
like a string of fish (Plate 279)* 
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The mother-in-law State, with a 
labret in her lower lip, wears her high 
pointed head-dress and holds to her sides 
the two magic rattles while 

chanting. Under her feet is I he Wasco, 
head down, in the form of a Sea Wolf 
whose tail in turned up r and two whales 
rest crosswise on ills back (Plate 281). 

Two of tile sea monsters fought by 
Strong-Man Sti'san —the Whale and the 
Octopus—occupy most of a short argillite 
pole at the National Museum of Canada, 
As often happens in the illustrations of 
the Su'san story in actual totem poles or 
in miniature, the hero holds with both 
arms the tail of the Whale, which is head 
down. Here the Halibut h partly in the 
mouth of the Whale, and the Octopus 
rides on his back (Plate 282}* 

Su san, wearing the head-dress of the 
Eagle, has actually torn the Sea-Lion 
almost in half and holds it head 
down in his hands, while he seems 
to be chanting an incantation. This 
is embodied, together with the Beaver 
iu a line totem-pole carving of the 
t minitig]lam Collection in the municipal museum of Prince Rupert (Plate 
2S3h In a simpler form of tile same illustration, the hero holds the sea 
mammal head down between his hands, and appears alone on a short 
totem pole fairly recently carved. 



1&3. St mn^Man tearing Sea-LiCfC 
and its young one at the base* 


Its two I liiiyit statuettes, made out of wood, which represent Koitakadeb 
the sea mam mat being Lorn to pieces is much reduced in size. In the older 
piece, it scents to be a sea serpent dung, head down, over the hem's righi 
shoulder and in front of him (Plate 284). [n the other, one in a series cars'ed 
at the Wrangell technical school fur I ling.it boys then under tfit- inspired 
direction of Edward Keilhahn and Axel Rasmussen, the Sea-Linn is' torn 
in half, and hangs head down in front of Strong Man Their eyes are made 
of shell Inlays (Plate 284). 

The Masset t carver Isaac Chapman was fond of using this theme of 
- troiig Man tearing the Sea-Lion in half in Iils small argillite pules* its may 
he seen in the t uuningham i n]lection at the Prince Rupert museum. 
Hus theme was also used by his con temporaries, since 1910, whose work 
was predominant in the I Jeasy f ollection of Masse tt (broken up since). 
At least six examples, nut reproduced here, are in evidence in a group 
photograph, and rhe captured &ea animals there varv in kind. In nvn uf 
tliein it seems to be a whale with a human face at the Iwse of the dorsal 

hn (a reminiscence of the Orpheus theme) ; in another, it is a sea otter held 
by its long tail. 
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NARRATIVE 


The Mother-in-Law Who Died of Shame* told by Alfred Adams 
of Massctt and recorded in 1939, This is a [Haidaj legend of North Island, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 

A young man Has soon to marry one of the principal young women of 
Kwaiskun village, and he had to work for his mother-in-law before marrying. 
While in bed, he would eat dried halibut, The eld woman* hearing him 
make a cranking noise with ids mouth_ became annoyed and said, l TIve 
coming husband of my daughter must go out and split a cedar log/* He 
took this as an insult and got up ami retired behind the town. 


As he was walking up to the centre of the island, he found a lake where 
a tall cedar stood at the edge of the water. He went back to the village to 
get bait for the trap which lie intended to build. There he caught a small 
child to serve his purpose and returned to the lakr. He cut the cedar mid 
made it fall into the water. Then he split the log into halves, by means 
of wedges* and inserted cross pieces to keep the halves apart, Next he tixik 
cedar limbs, twisted them into ropes, and spliced the pieces of the log 
together after having adjusted them. When the snare was ready, he put 
the child bait at the right place, tied it on at thc*cnd of the line, and dropped 
the contrivance into the lake. 


After a while, he felt that some¬ 
thing alive was pulling at Lhe end of 
the rope. He pulled up the snare 
slowly and found out that a large 
monster was caught between the 
halves of the split cedar log, Still 
alive* it held the bait in its mouth, 
the child's hands hanging on lw>th 
sides. 

As the sea monster, a kegfn 
(huge mouse)* was emerging* its 
back to its captor, it did not sec 
him. Then the young fisherman 
knocked off the crosspieces, and the 
trap squeezed Lhe animal to death. 
The hunter then skinned the kegm* 
keeping the skin complete in one 
piece. He took is dow n to the edge 
of the village and hid [t. 

When his plan was ready* he 
got into the skin* large though it 
was, and pushed himself into the 
sea^ He had changed himself into a 
kegen. 

Kach night he would capture a 
whale and haul it on to the beach in 
front of Kwaiskun village. The 
future mother-in daw. who preten- 
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ded Co he a great sorceress, claimed that it was she who had* by her witch¬ 
craft, caught the w hale. It was exactly what her daughter's suitor expected 
her to do- 

One morning-, in front of the villagers, the witch made a wonderful 
demonstration of her pow er ns a large whale was emerging from the waters. 
But this time the young fisherman, after having hauled the whale up the 
beach, came out of the kegeti shin to shame the old woman and show' her 
up. As a taunt, he cried out, “My motherein-law 1P s magic must be wonder- 
ful!" This wag more than she could stand in her wounded pride. The 
ridicule killed her on Lhe spot. 

This tale is well known at Sk if legate, where the carvers Tom Price and 
John Cross often have illustrated it. 
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Illustrations 

278. Tw p drdwin^ h the lop one reprc*entirifl i he Wwq carry ing I wo Whaler on his back 
mid Strong Man in his mouthy the tower, the witch chanting an incantation and 
shaking her rattleo, and the trap hailed with two children to catch the Wasco 
tin Fr Boas's PrwrihW Art, p r 159 ]l 

27 % 1 & 0 . The first, a tall totem pole of argillite, IItlisErating the tale of the witch and the 
son-in-law Strong Man carrying two Whale*. Canned by Wiiam Dixon, 
of Skklegate (N.M.C.. /Wonsan Collection. VII-B-T9L 20H Indus, 
hollow back, photog. IKv,. 88944). In tbq sccnnd, the witch is at the top, an the 
middle the Thunderbird and the WTule, and a Larger Whale at the base. Variously 
attributed to David Shakespeare of Skidegate and to John Crois, The first 
opinion ig presumably right (Same collection, VII-B-803. I? inches. Solid back, 
Photo* Diy., 77031). 

281, "l~he witch, the with two Whale*. and the Beaver, 0« a totem pole of argillite. 

Alfred Adams attributed it tn Tom Price, and Henry Young said he knew it 
was by John Robison of Skidcgate (The private collection of the Rev. G, H. 
Raley, now at the museum erf the University of British Columbia, Vanconvcr. 
N,M + C, 87266). 


282. Su'san tearing up the Sra-Linn; the Halibut and the Octopus. Attributed by Henry 
Young to Thomas Moody or Louis Collison (N.M.C., VII-B-79S. 11" x 2$i JF 
x 2 N . Photo* Dhp,* mUh 

283 r Su'tan tearing the Sea-Lion asunder: the Beaver and the young Braver By Isaac 
Chapman of M^isett <Jn the Cunningham Collection at the municipal museum 
of Prirnce Rupert. N.M.C. Photo by Arthur Price, W7, 123—1+ 123^2). 

284. Two wooden statuette* carved by Tlingit craftsmen; the first, such as was nude 
by Indian boys at the technical school of Wrangell; the second, fairly old. (The 
first, recently produced at the school. In the Axel Rasmussen Collection. N.M,C. 
87604; the second. also in the Raamuwen Collect ion, at WrangdE. in 1939. 11 
indies* N.M.C.. 8761b). 
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SWALLOWED, LIKE JONAH, BY THE FISH 

Jonah and the Whale, a theme familiar to mythologiste, consists of 
simple elements: a man, being guilty nf a sin, is thrown into the sea for his 
punishment and swallowed bv the Whale. In the stomach of the monster 
he remains alive; eventually lie is cast ashore to resume normal life. 

This ageless story is known under three different forms to the North 
Pacific Coast tribes, die Hnida and the Tsimsyan in particular. First, 
the supernatural Raven of the Hnida, fur a wdi-dcserved punishment, is 
beaten and set adrift on the salt waters, where he is swallowed by the 
Whale, But he contrives to drive the monster to shore by tormenting it, 
and he is freed by unsuspecting ftsherfolk who cut the belly open to get 
the fat of their quarry. 

Second, it is known among the Tsimsyan, who have attached so much 
importance to a Salmon myth that they made of it a totem. The story 
there, is that a young prince, for a reproach which he undeservedly received: 
went off to the river to brood f and there, at night, was taken aboard a 
mysterious canoe. His captors, belonging to the Salmon tribe engaged 
in their annual migration, kept him with them abroad and, the next year, 
brought him hack as one of their ow n. Passing by his former village, the 
large supernatural Salmon carrying him in his belly was caught and cut up. 
At the hands of a matron, lie is delivered as a small child, adopted and 
nursed, soon to grow r up and become his former self. 

And third, the widely prevalent motif of wearing the skin of [in animal 
spirit to acquire its mystic powers has assumed, among the Hnida and 
TEEngitp the features developed in the Qagwaaj and Konakadet tales quoted 
previously: the hero dons the skin of the Whale or of the Halibut and goes 
around the island to destroy other sea monsters or to capture whales and 
sea-lions with which to feed the people. These topics have drawn the 
attention of the totem carvers and become the object of carvings and 
paintings, especially in argillite work. 

En the episode of \ ehf, the Raven, fooling Rhausrhunn.® the great 
Halibut Fisherman is taken by Lhe Raven to Lhe woods to hunt robins 
for their bright feaLhers. But the Raven hastens back to the Fisherman's 
house to steal his wife.. As soon as he is caught* the interloper is pounded 
to a pulp and thrown into the sea. Apparently dead and drifting about* 
yet able to raise his head and shout, Hi Tsikeo!* to people paddling a canoe, 
he Is, the next moment, swallowed by the Whale Once inside, he tortures 
the monster until, in a frenzy, it strands itself near a number of Haida on 
the shore. Pleased with their catch, they cut it up and tear a hole into its 
*i[le. 1 he Raven bursts, out of it and flies a.way t shouting a profanity; 
"Qaqaqaqa^l ' (Plates 1SD, I52j (The Raven inside the Halibut: Plates 
I53 t 154. 155, 156). 

In the Salmon myth of the Tsimsyan,* a young man went to his mother's 
salmon box and stole a piece of dried spring salmon to satisfy his hunger- 
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Angry, his mother rebuked him. He went away up the river and sat beside 
the running waters. While there, downhearted, he saw' many people pushing 
their way upstream in a canoe. The canoemen hit the shore below the 
spot where he was sitting, and called to him, * 4 Come. my son, come on 
down with us!' 1 He stepped into the canoe, a large dug-Out; and travelled 
with ihem s first down to the Dog-Salmon village* then to those of the 
Steelhead-Salmon and the Spring-Salmon, 

He stepped ashore with them and for nearly a year was treated like 
one of their own. When the leaves were beginning to open the next spring, 
the Salmon tribe moved up the rh'er for the annual run. They took him 
w ith them in a canoe and gave him a garment of salmon. He dived into the 
water and followed the Salmon folk upstream. 

The early fishing season was now oil, and chief Kakaotsken w r as fishing 
at the canyon. While the chief stood there with his gaff, he caught a monster 
spring salmon and was barely able to land it with his dipnet. Then he 
realized that this was an unusual salmon, a huge Qanis* The women 
took it to the house, and when they cut it open, a child (a little boy) bursl 
out of the belly of the salmon. They took care of him and raised him. 
He grew' fast and became a chief, a great fisherman. Because of what 
had happened, they adopted the Salmon a totem and carved it on to 
their totem poles. 


NARRATIVES 

The Arrow-Maker and the Salmon, Informant, George Derrick 
(Lurhawn of the Raven-Frog 1 phratry, Gitw inlkul tribe, Guksmf, in 1924. 
stated that this tale was known to many people. It is to this narrative 
that belong two Salmon songs, recorded on the phonograph and in text 
under the Nos. 127 and 129 £1924}. 

This is the story of a young mail who travelled away from Ins village 
perhaps on the Nass or the Skecna. He was a prince. His father and uncle 
were great chiefs, and he lived with his uncle [as usually happened among 
these matHUneur tribes]. His calling was to make arrows, and his price 
per arrow 1 w as one [smoked] salmon and some wimhi to [a wild tobacco or 
plant to be chewed or burner] like tobacco*. formerly obtained from the 
Haida], 

After he bad finished taking his window, he would pick up small stones 
and keep them in his mouth; these appeased his hunger. The size of the 
arrow's as they were used in the old days was an arm's length. They were 
tipped with bone points well sharpened and named win 1 aunt and feathered 
with eagle feathers. The arrow-maker made so very many arrows that 
his unde’s house was filled with them. 

Qne day a famine came upon the village, as no salmon were caught that 
year and all the other kinds of foods had failed. The people began to starve 
and to die- Blit the house of the young prince and his unde was filled with 
smoked salmon and other provisions, which had been stocked up as a price 
for the arrows itt the days of plenty and had not been consumed. The chid 
then sent his slaves to announce that the people must go out to collect 
the ktiyu. the inner bark of the hemlock !ree [which is used as nourisbmenl \ r 
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They gathered and moved to the hills fnr it. The young [irince was the 
only one that would not join them. He stayed at home with his aunt's 
four young children and continued making more arrows. Be Tore she left 
for the hills his mint gave him a piece of dried [and smoked] salmon, saving, 
"This is for the children." 

The people had not been very long in the hills when the children began 
to cry for food; they were hungry. Their keeper took the salmon and 
divided it among them, saying, "Don't cry! This is all the food you are 
to get today.” 

On the morrow the children again cried for food* He gave them the 
same quantity and told them to he quiet. The bark-pickers had not yet 
returned from the hills before the salmon, left for the children, was finished. 
L he prince offered the children some mndau\ but they would not take it, 
as it was too hitter for diem. The children began crying as they had been 
long without food, and he went to his aunt's food baskets. There he found 
out that they were all empty. A food box was filled with cedar-bark ropes^ 
So he called the children, and said, "Come and see ivhat your mother has 
in her food boxi M They came and pulled out of the box all the ropes. Then, 
at the bottom, they found a piece of dried salmon. This the arrow-maker 
took out, and he gave a part of it to the children, saving some for lhe next 
day. After that, he went to the back of the house and sat there making 
more arrows, 1 he parents arrived home, and die arrow-maker did not 
stop working. His garments still were filled with ’iciWau 1 , which was his 
only sustenance. 

J he woman built up a fire and prepared something to eat for the chieF, 
her husband. She went down to the river for water, then looked into the 
ftXKl box where she had stored the salmon, and cut off a piece of it for her 
husband. When doing this, she noticed that some had been removed in 
her absence, and very much angered she told her husband about it. Mut¬ 
tering to herself, she said, " 1 hat is w r hy he never goes mu to catch salmon 
for himself, although he likes salmon. He prefers stealing it. 11 

I tie young prince spoke up, saying, "Yes, it was I who took the salmon 
but only to feed your children. What vou had given me fnr them was not 
enough/ 

W ithout getting angry h he got up, put away his knives and his arrows, 
and donning his head-dress anti the garments (gsetu- halimt J of a chieftain, he 
went out and walked through the village. Now 1 it w ? ag late in the day and 
getting dark, At the edge of the river* on the bank* he began to run along 
the sandy shore and came to a large cottonwood tree leaning over the river. 
He crawled underneath and hid there, amid the branches* 

After be had been under the tree for a while* he saw lights in the dark 
going in both directions along the shore, up and down. The people were 
looking for him, thinking that he was lost. After they had found his foot¬ 
prints, they came towards him, but they missed them at the moment w ? hcn 
they stood very' close to him. He was nearly asleep in the branches of the 
cottonwood* 

Unable to find him, they went back to their houses. Very soon he saw r 
smoke rising from his uncle's lodge and heard the noise of a canoe coming 
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up the river from the village with two young people aboard; they were oi 
his unde's family* He thought that they must haw seen him in hidings 
for the can tie men landed righl below the tree, [But they were strangers j 
They found him and took him down to the canoe and drifted with the 
current until they had reached the village [different from his own]. There 
they brought him m and announced. +l Wc have found him.” 

The chief, whom he mistook for his uncle, placet) a bos for him to sit 
on. which he recognized as his own. Then the chief brought one of hts 
daughters and sat her alongside for him to marry her. The father said to 
his household. "Let m have the salmon, the spring salmon! M 

The young woman, who had been given to the arrow-maker as his wife, 
whispered in his ear. "DoiTt pay any attention to the salmon they will 
place before you. It will he of four different kinds. Only the fourth kind 
will be hi for you to eat." So it happened. They put before him salmon of 
three different kinds, heaps of salmon, but He did not eat any of it. Only 
his w ife partook of the fish, and the servants consumed the rest. 

The chief spoke up and said, "Let us now have the fish—the halibut- — 
for our guest. When the halibut was laid l>efore him,, he w r ou!d not touch it. 
Only his wife had some of it, anil the servants took the rest away* The 
chief S|>oke a second time, saving, "Let us have the fish for our guest!" 
They went out and this tittle placed in front of him dried oolaehcii (candle- 
fish), heaps of it. As he would not partake of it p the servants took it away 
and ate it themselves. The chief called out for salmon to be placed before 
his guest — this time, cohoe salmon. He did not partake of any r so the 
servants took it away, and ate it. Then bis wife whispered in his ear. 
“When they give you salmon this time, you may eat some of It." 

After they had sat there together for a long time, the chief called out, 
“Now let's have the rish—the trout—for our guest/ 1 After the trout was 
put down in front of him, he was advised by his wife to eat some of it. 
He did. Then his wife whispered to him. "L*o not drink any water/* She 
called out to the chief, "My husband does not want any water/ 1 None 
was offered him. 

The chief next called for the servants to prepare [dried] berries for his 
guest. Meanwhile a spoon was given to him. As he was toying with the 
spoon in his hands, it broke into two pieces. So he could not eat of the 
berries, The chief called out once more. “Now it's time for the [dried] 
wild era bap pies/' They put the cm bap pics before him. hut he did not 
partake of this dish. So the servants withdrew it and used it. ITten the 
old host asked his own wife, +H \nw let us have the high-bush cranberry 
(hl&ycth) T' This was produced and placed before the young mam But 
he did not eat any of it* and the servants did as for the previous dishes. 

For some time the chief remained silent. Then again he called out* 
4J Give my guest some high-bush cranberry {hlstyerh )!” 

The arrow--maker's wife whispered to him, "You may eat of this now ,p ; 
and when the cranberries were placed in from of him, he did eat some. 

They had been sitting in this house for a tong time, and it seemed as 
if it were tour days and four nights. [Actually it was years,] Anti this 
was not his uncle's home, but that of a spirit or a monster. He l>egan to 
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long for lib father Lind uncle; and his wife, noticing that his spirits were 
sinking very low, came to him and asked, “Are you lonesome? Are you 
longing for your father's and your uncle's house? 11 

He answered, “YesT 

So the young woman said, "It is not far from here. We will go there 
together, and in two days we wilt arrive.” 

Alter two days the young man heard much noise below the village. 
i anoes were being taken down to the river lor a long voyage. He heard 
the children of the family saying among themselves, "We ;ire going to 
go there too. It is a difficult journey, but we will not suffer unv harm, 
lor we know how to get through, among ihe water lilies/' 

Once they had left on their voyage in the moon of the Spring Salmon 
{/flr/jfriy^-March). the young man saw that in the dangerous places along 
the river the children would take different directions. Along the way they 
called at many villages, sinrl everywhere the villagers came down to the 
^hore and greeted them with gifts. I IEs wile told him that they would soon 
arrive at the Kean (Skeen, River), and she added, 'There we will come to 
your father's village/' 

■ ^hen they reached this village, the arrow*-maker wag surprised to 
hnd that 3ns; lather was now a grey ■haired old man, and he heard that he 
had been constantly weeping for the loss of his son, while sitting on a rock 
at the edgf of the canyon. 

, y *■" V I,lin E chief did not want to jjo out of the canoe, his wife told 
him, < ortiL’, let us K n and see your father!" He still had on the garments 
of a chief tain whirh he had donned at the time of going away. So he stood 
up very reluctantly and stepped out of the canoe. As scum us he put his 
feet into the water, he changed into a salmon and hh wile jumped back 
mto the canoe, 

u l he villagers caught him as they would have caught a large salmon. 

■ . Tr ueeti sitting on die rock> picked up his club and clubbed 

„ ^e big spring salmon made a noise as if to speak, Tfm- 

Mm—•. J he old man took the spring salmon on his back and carried 
it to his home. 

The young chief, who hud become a spring salmon, looked round the 
house and found that everything, also the inmates, had all grown old 
Everything was different. His mother now was very glad to see that such 

\ ™ had caught, and she txgan to sharpen the knife ol 

shellfish —mussel knife). 
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As this was liie- first salmon caught in the year, eagle-down was taken 
tint and put all over the head nf the big fish, And they asked of the salmon 
that he be plentiful and good for them. Meanwhile they were now pre¬ 
paring it and making it ready for eating. They cut the fish up h heated the 
stones for steaming it, and tilled a box with water. When the mother cut 
the fish open to dean it, she found in the stomach a little child. As she 
was the only one to see it, she took it out and Ivid it in her bosom. The 
people did not eat the salmon at once but decided tn hang it and let it dry. 

I he mother h for one, knew that this must be her very sort for whom she 
had mourned, dunking that he was lost. 

When the news spread about the little child in the spring satiuon, the 
people came from far and near to see for them selves, and they offered 
presents to the infant. Hh aunt took charge of him. bathed him every day. 
and he grew very rapidly, bream this time on in the season, the people 
caught many salmon and filled their smoke houses with fish. 

After the salmon run h they went hack to their homes in the permanent 
village. There they selected four young princes to be special friends and 
companions of the young boy. As he was already able to speak a little, he 
kept crying* ^IladoihU., hadnihte" but the people could not grasp what 
he wanted. So they went lo the seer \ nnrhnarh\ and asked her what the 
child meant. The old woman said, "He is asking for his arrows and the 
knives with which lo make arrows, 1 ' When they understood, they went 
for the tools, placed them in front of him r and he stopped crying. 

Everyday be and his four companions played outside, until they were 
fully grown, Then he invited his companions to follow' him to the cotton¬ 
wood tree where once he had disappeared. There fie said to diem that he 
wanted to rapture eagles* for he needed their feathers for his arrows. Many 
eagles at that moment were wheeling about in the air. His friends asked 
him how he planned to capture the eagles, and he answered that traps had 
to be mode. As it was still early in the morning, he said, "Let us dip a 
hole into the sand." They did. He gathered sticks which he arranged in 
the form of a mound (like a beaver hut] and fixed .1 narrow entrance to 
one side. 

He had now resumed his old habit of eating window and putting stones 
inside his mouth. He said to his companions, "Let every one of you follow 
me?" But none of them dared. 

After a while, one of them asked, f *What do you intend to do? Why 
do you want us to follow you ?" 

He answered, P TU pretend to fall into the water. But take hold of me 
quick* and throw me into the trap, as if I were a salmon. When the eagles 
see me there, they will dive down upon the trap. Then you must kill 
them for their feathers/' 

His companions had not the courage lo undertake this; they were 
frightened. So he took the window and the stones out of his mouth. placed 
them into one of his companion s mouths, and said, "Lift me up first. Then 
throw me down hard." But they wens afraid to hurt him. 3 le insisted. 
They picked him up and threw' him on to the beach in front of the trap. 
There he changed into a little salmon, a beautiful salmon, and the boys 
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were so astonished that they forgot about the eagles Hying overhead. 
An eagle swooped down and caught the salmon by the throat in its talons 
and kitted it outright. As they realized that the salmon now was dead, 
they were at a loss w hat to do. Three of them took to flight, and nnh 
one stayed behind near the body. 

The news spread in the village that the prince had died after being 
caught by an eagle. His remains had fallen upon ihe sand and now had 
the form of a small person. The villagers took the corpse and wrapped it 
up in a chiefs garment (gwus-haHaii). 

The chief told his slaves to go out. for they must all move away from this 
place. They took the box in which they had placed the dead bodv and 
raised it on poles in front of the house. The others went away, hut the 
companion who had thrown him down upon the sand ami still hat! the 
stones jit his mouth would not leave him. He stayed beside the burial 
box and was the only one left in the village. The people had dispersed to 
their various camps. 

After the young companion had stayed a king time beside the corpse, 
he heard a voice in a dirge song. It was coming towards the village from 
below and kept coming for a long time, until after dark. Then he saw a 
canoe land on the shore below the village. Some of the canoe met i stepped 
off the canoe and came towards the house. From there they went straight 
10 the coffin on the posts and looked inside. 

The corpse sat up; it had come back to life. They spoke to the revived 
arrow-maker* and he stepped down. As he was walking away with them, 
his faithful companion took hold of him and asked, "What shall t do now ?" 
But he who had died did not answer and took no notice of him. Once more, 
his former companion took hold of him and cried out, “What am I going 
to dp t what I am going to do?” The young prince kept on moving a wav 
as if to leave him behind, as he proceeded with the others to the edge of 
the river, and stepper! into the canoe. But the companion, who had fol¬ 
lowed him, also embarked and sat in from of him. although he could not 
draw his attention. 1 he canoemen pushed off the canoe and trave-lied 
down the river with them.,. 

[Text unfinished because of lack of time.] 

The Prince Taken Away b> the Salmon (Version of the Salmon mvth 
recorded by William Kevnom in 1948-49), Informant David Swanson 
WeefihbKudiaw ilk. member of an Eagle dan of the Gilsees tribe. Port 
■ v ^? rs belong* to the house of Asarat'y zn 

w ( I ™ii . assi ? ted in_giving this narrative by Elijah Pollard. 

vtjcIsK (V\ofI rlan}, also of the Git sees tribe, aged 67 fin 194V>. A dispute 
has been prolonged as to whom this myth belong to, but the Wolf house 
of Asa ml y*n of the Gilsees tribe claims this variant as its own. 

During the season of the salmon berries (hxlfma-gorht), when the carlv 
salmon came to the tributaries r>r the Skeena and the village of Khseitseks 
°l lh , L : [the kayeks River, about 30 miles from Prince Rupert on 

the C .VK J, the Gnsecs people arrived from Metlakatla near the sea- 
toast, to stay there as l(inj> as the berry and the salmon lasted. At the linn- 
when the drama |fesuval| season approached, they moved back in a body. 
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Every day during the berry season, (he young people would go out 
in small bands to gather berries, as if they had been out on picnics (ws/spr/w), 
leaving early in the morning and returning at dusk. A group of young 
folk set out from their Gitsees village of Rha?itsek.s, Among them was the 
only son of (he chief who, like his wife, was old. and the son way hi be his 
successor (’AaraTyurn's). They were very gay as they started off. Hut 
when they were crossing the river in their canoe, the canoe upset and they 
fell into the water They e sc a pe d, all except the voting man, the only son 
of the chief. The w hole tribe searched for him every day, yet could not find 
him or his body. There was great sorrow in the village. The aged chief 
and his wife would sit on a point and mourn for their only soft. They wept. 
This they did every day. and although the people tried to console them, 
they could not The chief took off his garments and. in his sorrow’, covered 
hi nisei f with ashes and mud. 

When the time had arrived to move to Metlakatla, his headman came 
to him, "Come, chief! You will find relief as soon as you move to your 
winter quarters. Come + great chief, tuive pity on us, your people. C ome 
with us!" After much pleading, the chief and his people moved to Metla- 
katJa for the winter. 

Another summer arrived, and the people again gathered at Rh;eilacks 
to catch salmon. When the chief and Ids aged wife came along and the 
memories of their drowned son revived, every day they would go to the 
point. There they mourned. 

One day, their large slave went down 10 try and catch fish. As he was 
standing there he speared, dose to the shore, a huge spring salmon which 
had a big Ijelly, Although the fish now was dead, there seemed to be some¬ 
thing alive inside, The chief and his wife, who were near, saw the salmon 
and called out to the slave, "He careful, do not spear it! I am coming to 
cut the belly open. We shall see what ll is/* The chiefs wife took her 
mussel-shell knife t split open the salmon, and behold! A beautiful baby 
boy was in the belly. 

The old woman took ji and said, "This is my son. fie has come back 
to us. He has bean I our cries of grief and now has taken pity on us. Come, 
my son; come, my dear boy!** 

She and her aged husband were now very happy, for they were certain 
that this child was their ow n. The chief at once those the sons of his ihree 
headmen and made them responsible for the chiltFs welfare. They would 
lie hts companions. Everything was done to make sure that the boy would 
be properly trained as be grew- up Wherever the young prince went, he 
would always be attended by these young men. Ami so it happened. 

Then came the time when both h>s mother and his father died, and 
although he remained in their house, he was now taken care of by his 
paternal uncle, who grew' to like the young buy very much, just as if he 
had been his father. But his wife was very bitter. She wms always scolding 
the child who, fur this reason, kept to himself and his com pan ions. Then 
came the winter, and the people were near starvation; the foot! was very 
scarce. 

The young prince and his young companions one day came in after a 
verv r fruitless hunting trip^ and they were very tired. The prince knew 
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that his aunt had only one dried spring salmon left, and she had put it 
away as a last thing that would save them from starvation. She thought 
that no one else knew of iL for she had hidden it away. When he and his 
companions arrived home this time, lie was very hungry T Like his compa¬ 
nions, he was weak from hunger and exhaustion. He got up and said, 
"She will be angry, but it can't he helped. We are really starving.' 1 So he 
ivent to the fond bos., took the salmon out, masted it p and then they ate 
it to appease their hunger. 

Meanwhile, in another country, a great chief Was slowly dying, and 
nothing could be done to comfort him. Ills tribesmen had searched all 
over, hut they came to die conclusion that someone had put his possessions 
in a 3 k>k. and they were getting mouldy, l ie was getting weaker and weaker, 
and the forfeits (chiefs) could do nothing for hint. Yet, all of a sudden 
lie felt letter. and he was able to get up. The people were surprised, He 
said, "1 have been saved by the young prince, who lives a long distance 
from here. Now get ready to go and bring him here, that he may stay with 
me for a while. 11 Several canoes were made ready for the voyage, to fetch 
this young prince who had saved the great chief, 

A great many people were near starvation in the country of the young 
man who had eaten of the salmon that had lieen hidden away. His uncle> 
returning from a hnl&it ceremony, was very hungry. He asked his wife, 
“Have you no more salmon to eat ?" So she went to the salmon b ok for 
the last piece that she had hidden there. It was gone. 

She grew very angry and cried out, “Who has taken my last salmon ? 
Only a person of unknown origin would do this/' She went on scolding 
until the young prince realized that the blame was directed to him. 

In the end he could stand it no longer. He went out and felt deeply hurt. 
Jits companions followed him* but he told them, “Go back, for I want to 
be alone." He then went down to the water’s edge. Very grieved t he was 
now r planning to wander away, but he did not know where to go. He was 
very tired and almost asleep when he heard canoes coming to the shore 
close to him. lie heard a voice saying, “Is this the place? rr 

“Yes/ replied another voice. "He is sitting just above you. Go and 
cal! hiro," 

Then a man came to him and said, “Come, prince, our master wants 
you to visit him. He has sent us to fetch you. Let us go at once!” 

Without any hesitation he stood up and followed these sLrange callers, 
I hey nil wore bright and shiny garments, and their canoe was a strange 
dug-out, 1 hose visitors took die prince and sat him in the middle, and the 
steersman said, "Come, let us now go to my niEisteris village! Prince, 
take Lhis pebble and when you meet with any difficulty* place it in your 
mouth, nnd you will lierome invisible/ 1 Then the carton set off. 

Koon they were travelling very swiftly, and the young man began to 
see that they were travelling to an unknown country* How* many days 
they were on their way he did not know. Only, one day* he heard the 
steersman say; “We are coming near. Soon we will arrive at my master's 
village. 
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'There was a village ahead and many people. Some of the villagers 
came running down to the shore as the canoes passed, and they shouted* 
11 Did you get what you went for? +T 

**Yeft/* replied the steersman. "He is silling in [he canoe ivith us." 

The young man saw that many of the people running about were hunch¬ 
backed. The house fronts were painted in beautiful colours, but the canoe 
Folk did not stop there They proceeded to another village, and the people 
there were dressed in even more brilliant colours as they looked on and 
called out, "Did you get what you went for?” 

"Yes," replied the steersman of the canoe. “He is sitting wiih us now." 
They were all shouting, and among them there were many children. 

8oon they came to another village, and still an other village. 'The people 
I here also inquired, "Did you get what you went for ? M 

“Yea, he is now with us/* 

Each new village was even more beautiful than the one just passed, 
and the people even more brilliantly attired. Everywhere there was a 
great numl>er of small children. "There were so many that the noise they 
made in playing could be heard a long distance. Soon the canoe approached 
[he next village, and here the canoes landed- The steersman said, “We 
have landed. pp 

JusL as the canoe was abmil to beach, many men in very beautiful 
garments came clown shouting, “Did you get what you went for?" 1 

"Yes, 11 replied the steersman; "he is here with us now. pp 

“We have come for him Our master wants to see him ot once/' 

"Prince, you must follow them to the chiefs house, for he has l>een 
waiting for you a long while"? this the steersman said to him. So he now 
stepped off the canoe and escorted these men to a great house standing 
in the middle of the village. Its front painting was the most beautiful of 
any house front he had ever seen. He followed these men who were in 
bright shining robes. 

As they went tn, a messenger called out, "Master, your nephew is here. 
We bring him in to you." 

"Come in, my nephew; l have long waited for you. Had you not taken 
me from that box where your greedy aunt had put me, I would have long 
Item dead. But she was so covetous that I very nearly choked and died. 
But it was you that saved me. So come, sit by me! I will satisfy my own 
Feelings by having you with me. Come, prepare a place for my nephew, 
near me!” 

The young man s&w p many slaves in many shapes and garbs. They 
were busy preparing a place for him to sit by their huge chief. They led 
the prince and seated him by the chief, who wore a bright robe, fk-ride 
him sat his wife, who kept her eyes dosed. The young man sat upon a 
liear robe. As he did* he felt something prodding him in the back. He 
looked and saw’ a very' old woman who said, "1 am Mouse Woman. Have 
you brought for me any rut junta in-goat fat ?" 
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"Yes,” replied the prince. It was the custom of the young people always 
to carry mountain-goat fat, which was used as a cosmetic for their faces* 
And so the young man gave some to Mouse Woman, who was quite satisfied. 

She told him r 11 You have come to the house of the chief of the Spring 
Salmon {hawn taiff Jjrfnt)* The reason why he brings you here is that it 
was you who cured him when he was dving T You will not he harmed. But 
those old people you see there are slaves. They have at different times 
abused tlie salmon after catching it. I hey had no respect for the remains 
fit the salmon, like your aunt who had kept the remains of the chief hidden 
m ^**1 box* I he salmon there wits becoming mouldy. That is why be 
ivus very ill and would have died had yon not taken him out and eaten 
him. 1 his made him strong again., That is why he is happy. Now you 
must not eat of their food. When you feel hungry, take your club and 
catch any one of the children playing. Club him and roast him. When you 
have finished eating the flesh, burn the remnants, and the child will be 
whole again. But make sure you bum all of the remnants of the salmon, 
r roni time to time, 1 will give you advice. For you will he here a Icing while.' 1 

Mouse \\ oman went away. Soon the Young man saw her going to the 
place where the great chief was sitting, and she said, "My Master, great 
chief i your nephew has brought you a great gift. I le presents it fur you to 
snare with your people," I hen the slaves brought out an immense pile 
oi mountain-goat fat. which the Mouse Woman had prepared fmaking 
what was small into a great quantity]. The great chief looked, and bis 
wife o|iened her eyes. When she did, the distant roar of water could be 
heard, as if a great storm were approaching. She rolled her eves, and a 
great noise os of thunder broke out 

The Kfcai chief was very happy. “This is good, fcoodf 1 will invite my 
lell-uw chiefs and present io them my nephew who has come to see me."' 
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So the chief now made preparations for a great feast, and his people would 
gather all the different foods needed. 

The young prince now began wandering at tom the targe v tillage. Soon 
he grew hungry and he remembered what Mouse Woman had told him. 
So he raised the club he always carried with him, and catching a child 
running about, he dubbed it. Behold, at his feci, was a spring salmon! 
He took St and roasted it hy the lire. When he had finished eating, he took 
all the scraps shat were left and threw them into the fire. When this was 
done, the child whom be had clubbed ran away. But he was crying in great 
agony. He had a pain in his back. 

Mouse Woman came running and said to the young man, "You are 
the cause of this child's agony. Go and search where you were eating, and 
you will tsnd there some crumbs. Throve these into the fire.” He went to 
where he had eaten the salmon, and he found bone scrape. He threw these 
into the fire, and at once the child was out of pain and playing as if nothing 
had happened. 

The prince went about and saw that there was to be a big feast. Alt 
the village was getting ready for it. One day, the great Spring Salmon 
chief called his headmen and said T “We are ail set. Let our messengers 
go to ali the great spirits (spenarknorki). I want them to know my nephew 
who is visiting me. They must never Iwm him. Call in all my fellow 
chiefs! 1 want them to taste of the fruits of my nephew's genero si ty.” 

The chiefs wife's eyes opened once more, and then came the roar of 
a storm. Rolling her eyes from side to side caused a noEse as a thunder. 
Then the messengers departed, and Mouse Woman said to the young man, 
“You have the magic stone. When the guests come in, put it in your mouth, 
sci y ou shall not perish. Each one of the monsters shall come in, in keeping 
w ith hi* own location. The worst one will be Woman-ou|>to-Sea [Ksetn- 
giy&ks) r She will I ry to have you sleep with hen and if you do, be very 
careful f She is very beautiful and has great pow ers ; theme of vagina dentate 
developed here), Be sure and keep the magic pebble in your mouth, other¬ 
wise she will overcome you.” 

The guests began to arrive, .md as each one stepp'd in, the house 
became flooded. Some came in with a roar as a storm and great winds. 
Others stepped in very gently and calmly. Others, very angry, were ready 
to quarrel and fight. 

The last to come in was a very beautiful woman. When she stepped in, 
there was a great rushing out of all the water that had filled the house. 
This guest sat by the young man, and he at once became very much infat¬ 
uated with her. She looked at him and spoke, saying, ,F [ want to marry 
you/ 1 and she sat in front of him. The young prince really wanted her, 
yet he pretended that he was unconcerned. 

By that time the g Heals were all in, anti the great Spring Salmon Chief 
spoke to them. 11 My brothers, I want you to know my nephew who is 
visiting me. 1 am going to give you some of the things he has brought for 
me. When yon happen to see him in your vicinity, care for him and do 
no harm to him as you would to others. Should you sec him sea hunting* 
help him fill his canoe, thal he may always be successful, I am going to 
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^ive him one of my powers. This he will use in hts wars and hunting, and 
he shall be always successful. Come, my people, serve my guests with 
what my nephew has brought to me/' 

The slaves then placed liefnre each guest a very large hall of fat. While 
the prince had only given Mouse Woman a very little of St. she had taken 
it and with her magic had multiplied it into an immense quantity. The 
fat was now being distributed by the Great Spring Salmon chief. When all 
the monsters saw this, they were all pleased, and they showed their approval 
by mumbling all at one time. 

As soon as they had finished eating, they went out as they had come in. 
Only the beautiful woman. Woman-out-to-5ea s was left, and as she was 
still sitting by him, the prince saw that she was indeed very beautiful. 
He wanted to marry lien so he said to her, "1 want you to be my wife/ 1 

The woman answered, "That will be for your good/* But he did not 
forget the advice Mou&e Woman had given him (the vagina dentata rheme, 
further developed)... 

Woman-out-to-Sea no longer had her destructive power but had become 
a slave to him. When the young man had defeated her deadly powers, 
he saidp “Now [ shall many you/* 

And she answered, "You will come with me to mv abode awav out 
at sea/* 

Now that the feast was over, the young man whose name had become 
Asaraly&n went to the great Spring Salmon Thief and said, M I am going 
to visit Woman-out-tO-Sea at her home." 

The next day the woman said to her attendants. "Tonight, we shall 
return to my home, and you will make room in my canoe for rav husband/' 
There was happiness in (he chiefs house that night, for it was known that 
his nephew had overcome the Wornart-Out-to-Sea r 

Now that all was over, they set out together, and soon the strange 
canoe of \Yoman^out-to-Sea arrived. It was a huge whale. They went into 
it and set out. They travelled for a long time and came to an island away 
out at sea. No other laud was to be seen. So nbw the sea woman had her 
husband all to herself. Only her servants were there, and they brought 
her food and all that she wanted, They w r cre happy living together as 
husband and wife. 

One day the young man began to grow lonesome for his own people. 
He remained very- quiet and would not frolic or play any more. Uis lieau- 
lifnl wife 3sk<d. d ’\Y hat is the matter: what ails you ? You no longer want 
me - Stul her husband would not answer, so that she became very much 
alarmed. 

] in.illv. the young man said, J am lonesome Ui see mv own people. 
1 cannot live without seeing them," 

Womau-out-to-Sea answered that this could easily be done. "Your 
home is not far from here. Soon we wiJJ go there together." The young 
man became happy again, and they played together as they need to do 
when happy. 
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One day the woman said to her slaves, + *Go and get my targe canoe 
ready. We art* going to the land of my husband* Fill the canoe with many 
things/ 1 

The young man had always kept in his possession the pebble that the 
Salmon people had given him to put in his mouth, Lksides, he had now 
the Lara tv Wiese (double headed-monster X a powerful weapon. Whenever 
lie wanted to get seals, he would throw this weapon at them, and it would 
swim to Lhe animat and sew it by the throat, dins capturing and killing it. 
It would also catch anything else that die young man wanted. Many 
things were packed into the canoe. All through the night! the slaves Loaded 
the things that were to be carried with them. And the canoe was a large 
whale. When all was ready, they set uJT and travelled over what seemed 
a very short distance* Yet it was really a long time and distance. They 
landed at the Gi frees village of Lirh^wdgiyeepa at Metlakatla, 

When they landed, the young man went to his uncle s house and found 
that the people were now aged. Lie knew he had been gone lor many 
years. The people were starving for lack of food. They were Sill weak 
and down-hearted. When the young man saw this, he was very sad, and 
he said to his uncle, 14 It is J, Asaralyiem 1 have brought you much food." 
The people, who had thought the young man dead, at first were afraid, 
but he said, '"Go down id the canoe, and take all that is in It. Take it here 
Its my unde/ 1 A long while was needed to unload the canoe. When this 
was done, the canoe came to life and swam away- 

The young prince now was very happy. Every day he would go out 
hunting, and with his double-headed club he filled Ids canoe with sen-lions 
and seals r and sometimes he captured a whale. So that now there w,i* 
plenty for everybody. He would go up into the hills and always came 
back with plenty of game. His fame and wealth spread over all the country* 
He loved his wife very much, and he took good care of her. E%*ery day 
he went and drew water at the water hole, which was some distance from 
his house. This was known to many of the young women who were jealous 
of his beautiful wife* Every time her husband came in with the water* 
she would take a fine plume from her head and immerse it in the water 
bucket before drinking* and she was very happy* 

Hut one day the young man forgo! to earn.' the magic pebble with 
him, ami it was this pebble that gave him power tu resist the advances 
uf tiit many young women who were trying to attract him. As he was 
about to get to the water hole, a beautiful young woman stood in his path 
and said, “I have been trying to meet you for a long time. Come to me. 
nobody will sec tls. Come, just as you used to dn before you went away." 
I ht resisted her advances for a while, but finally he gave in. 

After that, he drew water from the spring and returned home, pulling 
down the burket til front of his wife. She took her plume, immersed il H 
and looked. Site saw that the water was slimy and mucky. At once she 
began to weep* and she said. “Why do you try to fool me ? Why did you 
take me here when there were others that you wanted to gratify your 
feelings. You no longer need me, anti I wilt go back to my own country/' 

1~he prince was very* sorry. He tried to coax her, but she went out of die 
house to the edge of the sea and walked off on top ui the water. He followed 
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halibut she said. "Go back, go to your own desires. You no longer want 
me " He kept following her, but again die cried, ‘Go back to those whom 
you wuh for. If you don't* I will look back, and you will sink into the 
water." As he had neither his magic pebble nor his double-headed dub 
with him. he now realized how helpless he was. Yet he went on following 
her. So she said, "bo back, go back: if I look at you, you will go down 
into the water and drown." 

hie called at her and said, “Come back, come back: l want you!" 

Shy answered only, "I will look back, and you are bound to perish." 
Sin: did, and he disappeared in the water. This was the last of him. That 
is why Woman-out-to-Sca is a spirit (nathmrk) of the house of Asnralyten 
and also a crest of the Wolves. 


The Man Taken Away By the Salmon, by informant bllijah Pollard 
UVatok, Wolf dan, Gitsees tribe of Taimgyan), 67 rears old in 1949; he 
had learned this narrative from his mother and an unde—-'AsamT van 
Recorded by Willi am Bey non in J 949-50, 

1 he tribes of the I’stmsyan Proper in former years used to live side 
[j'y side fi( Metlakmla [on various snidll isttindi'i dlonj* the N^sjtqivs] during 
thtf winter months. Asaralyan stayed there too, at Larh-w^feyiv^ps [On- 
h%b-p|a,ce) p ' i he Wolf village. FHe MetEakatla district was m the Gitsees 
tnh;i area, rrom here the Gilsees in other seasons went to their village 
at RhietJzeks (Kayaks River] on the Skeem River, 

One day .i group ol young people set out in iheir canoes to pick salmon- 
berrieswhich were now ripe. Among them was the only son of the Gitsees 

!" "ese - men were all happy as shey proceeded to the other side 
ol the okeena River where the lorries were plentiful. As they were crossing 
in the swlit water, the canoe that the prince was in capsj&ed. All those 
in the canoe except him were saved. He was drowned, and his body was 
not recovered, l lie chief and his wife were broken-hearted and every 
<kiy they came to the point opposite where Lhe canoe had capsized, and 
nert? they wept. 1 his they did every dav until the salmon season was 
ended and it was time for the tribe to leave for Metlakatla. 

fCarl\ the next year when again it was time in the early spring for the 
people to gather the salmon at their village of Rltadzeks. they moved, 
and the aged chief and hts wife resumed mourning the loss of their only son. 

L hey mourned for him every- day. 


Among those Who were fishing for the spring salmon was the male 
slave o the aged chief. One day the slave caught a huge spring salmon, 
brought it to his master and his wife, and placed it before them. The 

- A tl , mon l ^ a3 . y tr y lariSt. and something seemed to be moving 
inside* The slave took his knife and opened up the hellv. A living child 
was there, and as s-xin as the chief's wife saw it, she took it* saving “My 
child, my son, you have come back to me! You have pitied vmir poor 
father anti my humble crying. Vou have returned to ns." Tile chief and 
his wife were very happy and they took the child to their house, saving. 
Jdlyjion has now- returned, and now mv sadness is all gone." 

1 Gti the AdjiUmlty chan thl* aajau: b WlUL 
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They cared for the child* which now prcw rapidly* When he had grown 
and was able to speak as well as play* the parents chose four children 
[of the leading I ri busmen | to be his companions and to protect him. The 
young prince became very much attached to his companions, and they 
always went together. T he prince was now grown and was accompanied 
by his companions when shooting birds and small game with their bows 
and arrows. 

One day they decided to hunt eagles fur their down and feathers 
hole's down was very much in demand, as it was used in ail the dances 
and hallaits as a sy mbol for peace. So now the prince and his companions 
planned on getting many eagles and trading the down and feathers. The 
prince made a snare, and they caught many eagles and gathered a great 
supply of eagle-down. The prince's father sold it and now w;is becoming 
weal t hy i n t ra d i ng eagle's down. 

The eagle snare was a very secret device which the prince allowed no 
one to sec, even his companions. This snare was a hui on the sandy beach, 
without a roof. It consisted of only three walls. The prince would go in 
and hide there in the brush. Soon after he had gone in* an eagle would 
swoop down and then be killed by the young prince himself. In this w T ay 
he killed many eagles and threw r them out to his companions. They took 
them to his father's house. The down was plucked and cleaned by the 
slaves, and then it was stored away fur future trading during the hallait 
season. 

Now the prince's four companions were very curious to find out how 
he killed the eagles, but they feared his anger, for he had said, "You must 
not look in the hut while 1 am snaring eagles. It would mean my death* 
Then you would not be able to get any more eagles.' 1 So day after day 
the companions remained in hiding just outside the little hut but were 
not able to discover any thing. 

One of the companions, bolder than the others, made up his mind to 
look and see how his master had killed so many eagles* He planned to look 
into the hut just as soon as an eagle swooped down. So one day, the com¬ 
panions of the prince followed him down in the hut on the beach and hid 
just outside* The prince went in, and they wailed. Soon an eagle perched 
itself a I Hive where [hey were, and soon it swooped into the hut. As it did, 
the inquisitive companion peeked into the hut and saw a live salmon lying 
on the ground. The eagle caught it by the throat. But as the companions 
looked in at that moment, the salmon turned into the young prince and 
was dead. He hod been choked by the eagle, which now Hew away after 
killing the young man. 

The companions of the now dead prince were very sad. They carried 
his body to I he home of his father, and there was great sadness in the 
village. Again the aged chief and his w r ife were seized by a great sorrow* 
now thiii their son was losl. They lock his remains to MetlsikatJa and 
placed them on a burial p>si. The companions, now in deep mourning, 
elected to guard the burial 10 prevent evil ones getting near the dead 
body of their master. They realized that their master haul been a super¬ 
natural being, and through carelessness and disobedience, one of them¬ 
selves had brought about his death. They feared that an evil being might 
take the body* 
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After guarding the burial place a long while, the companions became 
weary t and soon one after another departed. Finally, there was only one 
left on guard. He had been the bosom companion of the dead prince. As 
a protection against evil influence, a shaman gave him a small quartz 
crystal, saying, im \\ hen ever danger threatens yon* put this crvstal in your 
mouth. You will become invisible to all, yet will be able to see plainly 
everything around you, 11 

llie young man had been watching for a tong time* when one night 
he heard the sound of a canoe approaching. There was much talking. 
Someone in the canoe spoke, as it Handed below the burial pole of the young 
prince. Hie steersman said* "lids is the place where our master lies. It 
is here that our chief said he would meet us. 

As the canoe had come close to shore and as these canocmen were 
strangers to the young man watching the burial place of the prince, he 
put the magic crystal in his moufh and became invisible while he was 
able to see everything^ 

I he canoe landed, and the steersman went towards the burial pole 
Then he railed out, pl It is us* master! Wc have come for you. 11 

As soon, as he had spoken* the prince who had been dead climbed down 
and said, fct Here 1 amt 1 have been waiting a long while for you/ 1 

p We hurried. As soon as the great chief knew T that you were ready to 
return to your ow n country again, he sent us. M 

Ae they were still talking, the prince's watching companion, who was 
invisible* stood up and walked by the side of the young Prince now revived, 
boon they came to the canoes, and the young man followed the prince 
into she canoe anti by him. After they had embarked, the chief's com¬ 
panion took the crystal from his mouth, and the prince saw him and said; 

So you have come with me. Do not be afraid. These are my people. 



and they will do you no harm. When you want to know anything^ come 
to me. But now make yourself invisible once more," 

The canoe and the others in the same company travelled at great 
speed, and they seemed to be alive. After they had been many days on 
their way, they came to the mouth of a targe river. The companion of I he 
prince then saw a village with many homes and a great many people. 
Numerous children were playing at the edge of Llie river. 

When the canoe approached the village, a man came running down 
and called out* "Did you get what you went for?" 

"Yes/ 1 replied the steersman, "he is here with us/* 

They did not atop there, but kept on paddling up the river. After many 
more days of travelling, they came to another village, and Lhe prince's 
companion saw that it was even more beautiful than the first. The bouse 
fronts were painted in varied colours, and the people seemed more 
numerous. Again a man came running down and shouted out p "Did you 
get what you went fur ?" 

"Yes* he is here in the canoe with us," the steersman replied. 

They travelled on for many more days, and again came upon another 
village, which was as pure as silver. It was very bright, and the garments 
worn by the people were shiny and bright. The villagers were also numerous, 
and they had very targe hooked noses* The spokesman of this village ran 
down and shouted out. "Have you got what you went for?" 

"Yes, he h here in the canoe wills us.” 

They kept on travelling and soon came to another village. It was even 
larger than the last, and the people in it seemed taller and they w r ere also 
very bright. Many of them wore vari-coloured garments. They ran down 
to the shore anti shouted out to those in the canoe, "Did you get what 
you went for?" 

11 Yes, he is here with us in the canoe." 

The canoes kept on travelling, as Lhe river was becoming swifter* But 
it made no difference to the speed of the canoe, which was now travelling 
even faster than Usual* They came upon another village, larger h with more 
people. The house-front paintings there were very' beautiful The spokes¬ 
man also came down shouting to the canoe, "Did you get what you went 
for r 

"Yes, he Is with us in Lhe canoe." replied the steersman* 

The river was becoming narrower and swifter They arrived aL a huge 
village where there were man} large houses. Its people were very tall 
and large, and they wore very ample a nr I beautiful garments. Here at 
last the canoe landed. A brightly-dressed man came running down anti 
shouted. "Did you get what you went for? 1 * 

"Yes, he is here with us," 

Then the prince's companion took the crystal out of Ins mouth and 
became visible. The prince saw T him and said, "You are now - in the Salmon 
country. This is the village of the Spring Salmon, who is the head-chief 
of al) Salmon. The first village you saw was Mud of the Humpback Salmon. 
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The next was that of the Dog Salmon; the third, of the Cohoe; the 
fourth, of the Sockcye. The fifth and fast salmon village was that of the 
Steelheati. \ oti have now come to the Salmon country, and whenever 
you want me, put your magic crystal in your mouth, No one will disturb 
you; and when you wish to speak to my father, who is the head chief of 
ali, you will walk to where he sits, and choke him. When he seems nearly 
exhausted, then release him, and he will give you whatever vou want. 
Whenever you get hungry, just walk up to one of the children vou sec- 
playing in from of the houses, and with your dub hit the child on the head. 
Then cook Lhe body. When you have eaten all you want, take what is 
left and burn it in the lire. Do not lose a single particle or bone. When 
this is burned, the child whom you knocked down shall become alive again, 
ff you leave anything lying about, the child will become crippled. Now 
come with me to my father's house." 

They stepped out of the canoe, the young man following the prince 
who was bdng led by the group who were in the canoe. As they- entered, 
the chief at the rear of the house called out to them. "Did vou brine whaL 
you went for f” 

4 chief p he is with us now; your s*on is with us. With him has come 

his bosom friend.” 

The leader of the party said, “Come here, my son, and fetch your friend. 
Take jour place at the rear of Ihe house with me and bring your friend to 
sit by you." 

The chief was a huge man who seemed to be always asleep. Whenever 
he opened his eyes* flashes of light darted from them. Hanging from his 
neck was the necklace of which the young prince had spoken. The young 
companion was to squeeze it when he wanted anything. The slaves in 
the house looked aged. They were strange people. 

The prince told his friend, "You see all the slaves in my fat tier's house ? 
Those are people w ho have broken the taboos of the salmon. They have 
treated the salmon they caught with disrespect, such as taking more than 
they needed and leaving the bones to lie and rot, or to be devoured by 
eagles and other birds and beasts. 1 hese salmon are permanently lost. 
Hut when the remains of the fish are burnt after the flesh is eaten, they 
return to life. Some of these also abused the live salmon, clubbing them 
and maiming them. Then the chief grows angrv and takes captives, enslav¬ 
ing them." As the prince pointed them out, he added, “When you return 
to your people you must tell them that the salmon is tn be respected,** 

The young man then went about by himself. Soon he became hungry, 
and remembering what the prince had told him, he went to w here he saw 
a group of young folk playing. Me raised his dub and struck a Itov w ho 
leh at his feet, instantly changing into a salmon. He look it, went to Hit- 
fire. and roasted it When rooked, he ate it, and gathered the remnants 
together with all the bones. He threw these imo the fire, and right aw-av 
the young boy whom he had clubbed was running about. Rut the bov was 
m great agony and could not straighten up. He was crying toudlv. The 
prince, who came at the sound, spoke to his companion and said, “You are 
me cause of ihat poor boy s ayony. Go to the spot where vmi were eating 
and look for any bones you have not gathered up." 
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The young man returned to where lie had been eating, and he found 
other bones and |jur t of a backbone. These he gathered up and threw into 
the lire. As these burned r the suffering of the boy was relieved, and he 
straightened up. He began to play with the others as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. 

The young prince s companion grew lonesome for his own people. One 
day, he failed to get up from his sleeping place, and this he did for many 
days until the great * hief began to worry, so he asked, "What is the matter 
with my nephew ? He does not rise from his couch/’* 

44 He is lonesome for his own people/ 1 the prince replied. 

4 Ts that all that ails my nephew? Tell him I shall grant his wish. But 
first I must show him to all my fellow chiefs. I will give a feast/’ 

So the chief stmt out his messengers to all the abodes of the monsters 
of the sea. One by one they arrived, dressed in many strange garments. 
The prince came to Ids companion and said, "Among the guests who arrive 
will be Woman-nut-to-Sea. Ksampguiyaeps. She is a very beautiful woman, 
but she destroys all men who will court her and will sleep with her (lamina 
dentnta theme, omitted lie re). 

When the prince's companion went into the chiefs house, he saw this 
beautiful woman. Seeing her smiting at him, he went to her, and he sard, 
"I want to marry you," 

"Jf you are a brave man, I will marry” you/ she answered. "But all 
the men who have wanted to marry me have died/ 1 

The young man (hen took the young woman to wife (l ogitiu dentate r 
theme developed/) The woman then lo&t her powers of destruction, for 
he had completely” overcome her. She was now eager to live with him. 

The feast of the great Salmon Chid took place. The Chief said to all 
the powerful Chiefs who were his guests K "1 have called you all here to see 
my nephew% lie [s visiting me and has now taken as his wife Woman-out- 
to-Sea. I want you to know him. Should he at any time pass by your 
abodes, safeguard him and do tin harm to him. 

These monsters all approved, and altogether they muttered "hm hmP fl 
After they had partaken of the chiefs hospitality, they all went away, 
except Woman-out-to-Sea* who stayed with her husband. 

When the feasting was over, she went to her husband and said, "Before 
we go to your country we must first pay a visit to my father. It is not far 
from here. Then we will take our many canoes and proceed to your tribe/" 

They now wem to the canoe of Womanout-to-5ea h and the young 
man saw that it was a bkirkbsh. They entered inside, and the huge 
blaekfish swam down the river towards the sea. As they passed by the 
Salmon villages, a great shout came from each. "Woman-out-to-Sea, 
do not harm our relative! You have destroyed many others/* All this 
the young man heard, and he took heed. He knew besides that when he 
arrived at the home of his father-in-law, he would have to be on his guard 
because of further treachery”. 
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They had now passed by all of the Salmon villages and were in the open 
Mea. After a few days of travel!tog p they came to an island. His wife 
said, "This is the home of my father. We will go up to his house." 

The great chief there had not came down to meet them. 1 le never 
went to any feast but always sent his daughter to get victims whom he 
would kill later. So when his daughter arrived w ith her husband, he was 
very pleased and showed much kindness to the young man. “Cotac my 
son-in-law, come sit beside me, that 1 may better see my new son." 

When the young man went ouLside for a while to comfort himself, the 
young woman said to her father; "This time I do not waist my husband 
harmed. For n long while 1 have wanted a husband, but w hen J bring then? 
here, you destroy them. This one I want to keep." 

The lather, who had already planned his destruction, knew that lie must 
be careful how lie would achieve his pur|jose h for this young man must be 
powerful. He had already overcome his daughter. So lie said to her, 
"Why should I destroy anyone; whom I have now taken in as my son/ 1 

The young man came back, and the chief called upon his slaves, "Go 
and get fresh halibut. Feed my son. He has come a long way/' The 
young man >aw the slave take a huge dipru-t and then gn to the corner 
of the Siig house. He lifted up one comer and thrust the dipnet down 
into the hole, 3n a very short while lie brought up a large halibut. This 
the slaves cleaned and cooked anti placed before the chiefs son-in-law, 
who partook of it. 

These two were very happy together, and every night as they lay 
together, the young woman would caution her husband, saying: "Be 
careful of anything my father asks you to do, He wants to destroy you, 
1 shall warn you." 

One night, the old chief spoke to his son-in-law r saying 11 [ crave some 
iyxns (sea-urchins). Can you go and get me some ?" 

M Yes, I will get you sonic earlv in the morning; as soon as the tide is 
low." 

Nqw the young woman knew ihis was going to be an attempt bv her 
lather to destroy her husband, so she said to him, "Do not go, he wants to 
destroy youi l don't know how . but he Is bound to do away with you/' 
And she added, "1 do not fear him/' 

Next morning very early, while all were asleep, the young man arose, 
and lie put I he crystal into his mouth. At once he became invisible and 
went from the house to where the sea-urchins were. He gathered many, 
and just as he was about to enter, he took the rrvsfcal out of liis month, 
\gain he became visible to al! r and he put the sea-urchins m front of his 
lamer-!n-law, siiying, “ l here were not a great many of these, but I gathered 
all [ could- I he great rhtef was very much surprised, a? he had not seen 
his son-m-Iaw go out. So wan unable to do him any harm. 

Some days later, he craved seal-meat, saying, "My son, I would like 
some seal-meat. Many seals arc now’ coming to the rocks below where 
we live. 
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This wish he made at night, so the young man answered, “My father- 
in-law* I shall have a seal for you tomorrow." 

Neat morning, the young man again put the crystal into his mouth and 
became invisible* Again lie was able to leave the house without being 
seen. Alt were very startled to see the young man come in and say to his 
father-in-law. ' Send your slaves to the Leach; I have loaded your canoe 
with seals. ' Again the young man had overcome the great Chief, who 
was quite humiliated to realize that his son-in-law had outwitted him so 
completely. But he pretended to be very pleased 

When the young man went back to where his wife ivas silting, she was 
happy. She said to him, "My father has been defeated in his efforts to 
kill you again. The nest time may be more difficult. So if he asks you 
to do anything, just refuse/' 

A few days went by, and the young man was constantly on guard 
for any treachery. The great Chief said, “I would Like some octopus, 
and I see, from here, one on the water. Go, my son, and get It!" 

Now this Octopus was an aide of the supernatural powers of the chief, 
and lie, i he chief, was determined to destroy bis son-in-law, who had so 
far escaped all his traps, first ivhen he had gone for sea-urchins. The 
chief had planned that the young man should go down to the water's edge, 
and then a great wave would drown him; but the young man had made 
himself invisible so the great chief had not seen him until he had returned 
with the sea-urchins, thus escaping. And the same thing had happened 
when the young man had brought in the seals, 

Now this last test to the young husband was the hardest, and his wife 
said, “Do not go, my father intends to destroy you/ 1 lint the young man 
thought he could overcome the great chief. He at once w r ent to where he 
saw the Giant Octopus playing on the stir face of the water* Taking the 
small canoe he paddled out to it Just before he got close, he put the 
crystal into his month. Then he became invisible and went to the playing 
monster and hooked it by Lis beak and paddled to shore. He struggled 
with the Octopus for a long while and then overcame It. Then he went 
up into his father-in-law's house, saying “Send down your slaves, J have 
caught for you the very large Octopus which you crave. 11 The chief was now 
defeated* and his daughter was very happy. 

The young man became very lonesome for his own people, so he kepi 
to his deeping place and would not eat. The great chief asked his daughter, 
“What ails my son-m-Iaw\ that he will not eat? 11 

“He is lonesome to see his own people/ 1 his daughter replied* 

"This can easily be done. Tell him he will see his people in a few days. 
I shall gather enough food to provide for your wants for a long while. I tia 
village is near by. Go and comfort him!" 

The young w oman was glad, and going to where her husband w as lying, 
she said, "Come, make preparations, for my father is to return you to your 
people, and I shall go with you.” The young man was happy. 

At once the great chief began making preparations, lie opened the 
hole in the corner of his house and clipped his huge dip-net in through the 
holt He caught a huge quantity of spring salmon and halibut and dried 
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them. Then he caught seals and sea-lions in the same way, and his slaves 
took these and dried them. When everything was ready, he said to his 
daughter, "Tdl my son that tomorrow hr shall return to his people, and 
you will go with him. You will lake all of this food which I have prepared, 
and it shrill be your provisions. It will last you a long time/" There were 
only small bundles, but a great many of them. 

Next morning, when it was scarcely daylight, the young man was 
awakened by Ids wile, "Come, we are ready to go to your village, Why 
do you sleep ? The canoes are loaded, and we wait for you." 

1 he young man went down. As soon as he stepped info the canoe, it 
jjcgan to move as if it were alive. Soon it was travelling very fast. The 
island where they had lived w p as lost sight of, and they saw mountain tops 
appearing in the distance. The young man began to recognize the mountains, 
and he knew he was nearing his home. 

Just as the day was ending, the canoe landed below the village. But 
he hardly recognized his own people. Although he [bought he had been 
away only a few day's, he had been gone for many years. As each day was 
a year, his old parents had long been dead, and his uncles were very aged. 
So he made himself known, when he came into his uncle's house, saving, 
"It is I, Asarafyaen, w ho went with the young prince who wa.s taken by the 
salmon. Now J have returned with my wife to my own people, Send 
slaves down to unload my canoe and bring up the food. 11 

Slaves went and took the bundles of food from ihc canoe r and as soon as 
i he bundles were placed an ihe bench, they became Immense, each bundle 
filling a house. Thus there was now much food at a time when the people 
were starving and facing a famine. 

As his absence had been prolonged, his companions were now aged. 
He then took his place as a chief among his people, and he told them, "One 
nf the reasons that you are always having famines among you is that you 
do not respect the game and fish that you kill. Often you mistreat them 
kifler killing them. When you have finished eating the flesh of game or 
tjsb, you must burn all the bones. 11 I he chief then went on, "li was the 
Salmon who look away the prince who was my friend and whom I accom¬ 
panied when he was taken away by them. It was while f was at the 
country of the salmon that I was told what to do and was cautioned not to 
mistreat the remains of bsh or game/ The young man taught his jiuople 
all that he had learned in the Salmon country He was a great hunter, 
using the crystal to make himself invisible, fhus he was able to approach 
the game and kill it easily, 

I he people now~ were very wealthy, as ihe young man, who was always 
hunting, was able to supply all the food for his tribe. I ie was a very hand- 
some man, and all of the women were set upon making love to him, but he 
paid no attention to them. 

[every day he would go to the water hole of ihe village and draw water 
for his wife to drink. As he returned with her drinking bucket, she would 
take a plume she always wore on her head and immerse it in the water. 
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Upon seeing that it was pure* she would drink of it, Every day she did this 
without her husband knowing why it was done. 

One day, he met a very beautiful woman at the water hole and said* 
"I want to have you/* 

The woman said, "Maybe your wife will be angry/' 

"No one will let her know/' he answered. 

After he had taken her, he drew a drinking bucketful oI water for his 
wife. When he entered (he house, he pur the water before her, and she took 
the plume she wore in her hair and put it Into the water, h became slimy 
and mucky. She cried out* "You have lieen unfaithful! Why do you 
pretend to love me and then meet another woman ? because of this J must 
go back to my ow r n country on the sea/' So saying, she gathered her gar- 
men is about her and. weeping, left the house, 

d'he young man, realising that his wife was now leaving him in earnest* 
followed her, saving* “Come back. I am sorry for what J did* Come back, 
my wife!" 

But the Woman-out-to-Sea, who was siUI wee pin g t cried out, “Co back, 
go back to the one you are in love with. If you do not go back. J will 
look back, and you shall perish." The woman came to the water's edge, and 
she went on walking on the water. The young matt followed after her 
until they were now some distance from shore. The woman kept warning 
her husband* "Go back, go back to the one you love. If you don't, I shall 
look back and you shall perish. 11 

The young man would not listen. He said, "Come, my dear w ife, come 
back to me!" 

Again she gave warning to him, “Go back, go back to the one you love. 
If you don’t, then J will look back, and you shall perish." To these warnings 
the young man paid no heed; so in the end she turned about and said* "You 
will never learn to obey me." As she looked back, the young man sank into 
the water and disappeared. 

The young Woman-out-tO-Sea entered her father's house and, still 
crying, went to her sleeping place* She wept .ill night, and the chief, her 
father* Ijecame annoyed at his daughter's weeping, fie asked, lfc \Yhy do you 
weep ? Have you become ill ?"' So saying* he grew angry. 

His daughter replied, “I have caused my husband to perish, and now 
f regret it r as I love him and want him," 

"Well* we shall sec what can be done/' So he took his huge dip-net 
and went to the corner of his house. Putting this dip-net down into the 
hole* he began to fish about with it. After a long while, he brought up his 
dip-net. In It were human bonus, fie hud them on the floor. Then he kept 
on searching until he had gathered all of the bonus he could find* These 
he now arranged on the floor* joining them together in their profier place. 
Then he covered up the skeleton and jumped over it three times. When he 
finished, the bones began to move as if coming to life. The great chief un¬ 
covered them and behold, the young man was awakening as if from a 
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sleep. When the young woman saw that her husband had come back to life, 
she Stopped crying and took him to her sleeping place. She bad forgiven him 
This is the end. 

The SteeJhead Salmon and the Child, by Edmund Pa talas. Tsi ms van, 
of Hartley Bay. Recorded by William Beyis on in 1949** 

The Gidestsu tribe lof the southern TsimsyanJ* who were living in the 
vicinity qf Laredo Channel, were then gathering salmon in the midst of the 
salmon season. Among the fish which the GispeWudwade chief Rhamg 
caught was a very large Steel I lead salmon {MtliL), He put it in his canoe 
and then headed for his camp. As he landed, his wife came down with 
her mussel-shell knife {large mussels were hardened by heating and were 
ground until they were sharp and hard] With this shell knife she opened 
the salmon, and a child struggled out of its belly. The woman quickly 
placed it between her legs, cat led out that she was with child, and was then 
taken to the chiefs house. The chief was very happy, because his wife had 
given birth to a child, as they were aged and had no children. 

The child, who was a boy, grew up very rapidly* and the chief chose 
eight boys of his age who were to be his companions. They were held 
responsible for his welfare. The young prince, one day, said to his com* 
pan ions, +4 Let us make a Iiul on the sand bar at thr mouth of the stream. 
Eind try to snare eagles to gather eagle feathers and down/ 1 There was 
always a big demand for these, as they were used in all the social events as 
symbols of peace. 

\\ lien they had made the snare, the young prince took his companions 
with him and said, li l will go outside the hut while you sit inside, and will 
try and catch the eagles. Do not look out while I am there. Should you 
look, it may be dangerous for me/ 1 

Kverv day they did this and captured a large number of eagles. The 
prince s companions wanted to know how he managed to catch the birds. 
So that, one day. when he went out and the others sat inside, one of them, 
more curious than the others, peeked out of the entrance and saw a big 
spring salmon wiggling on the sand bar. At the same time, an eagle 
swooped down and grasped the salmon by the throat and killed iL The 
spring salmon then changed inLo the young prince again, but he was dead, 

I he companions went up to Lhe village and informed the people of what 
happened. The people were saddened, and the old chief anti his wife 
were deeply aggrieved They chose a hidden spot to place the iiody in a 
death box al the top of a pole, then each one of his eight companions 
took turns in guarding ihe box. I his went on for some lime. Then one 
after another gave up the watch, until only one of them was left on the 
watch. Even this last one was becoming weary; but, as he had been the 
bosom companion of the dead prince while the prince wag alive, he had said 
to him, 'Should anything ever happen to me. lake this pebble and put it 
m your mouth Then I shall be with you at once. 11 So his favourite com¬ 
panion canted Lhis pebble with him at all times. 
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One night, the watching companion had been asleep when he suddenly 
awoke at the distant sound of canoe folk paddling and speaking:. He 
sat up and aaw a canoe in the dusk approaching towards ihe burial pole of 
tiie prince, where he was sitting, Then he heard the steersman say, "This is 
the place where they put out brother. We will land, and you in the Ikiw 
run up and hurry him down as we must not tarry heir*-" This messenger 
[mu] no attention to the young guardian at the fool of the burial post. 
The prince now r came out of the burial box and slid down and went !>v his 
bosom companion as if he were not there. 

This greatly mystified the young guardian, who sard to the prince, 
n My master, I am here! Why don’t you speak to me ? M But the prince 
went on ns if he did nu? hear him, 1 ie followed, and they aJJ went into the 
canoe. The guardian followed she prince wherever he went, as he was 
determined to know what happened to him. Even when he stepped into 
the canoe, nobody pan! any attention ro him. There he saw that till in the 
canoe, even the prince, wore red collars around their necks, 

tn the canoe the steersman said* "Let us start off at once.” So the canoe 
began to travel fast, while the prince sat in the midfile with his bosom 
companion beside him. 

After they had travelled many days anti nights without a stop, they came 
to a beautiful village- The house-front paintings were as if alive. When 
the canoe was going past this village, the villagers there shouted out to the 
passing canoe, "Did you get what you went for?" 

"Yes, he is with lis," was the reply. This was the village of the Steel* 
head Salmon (Mrlit), 

They went on, and later another village appeared. Many people 
lived in it. It was the village of the Sockeye (Xtestm); and, as they were 
passing by* those standing on the shore called out to the canoe, “Did you 
get w r hat you w r ent for ?* h 

“Yes r lie is here w ith us. 11 

The canoemen, keeping on travelling, came to another village, that of 
the Cohoe ClVtrh) T and the same question was asked, “Did you get what 
you w r ent for ? IS 

"Yes, he is here with us," was the reply. 

Not far from the village, they came upon another. Here the young 
mart saw that *aH those on the shore were humpbacks, for this w.ls the 
Humpback Salmon village (Stemawrn. Farther on, they came upon the 
most beautiful village of all, it was the Dog-Salmon village (Gantts}* 
and all of the people there wore beautiful coloured garments. At each 
of the villages, the house-front paintings were very bright and as If alive. 
At the Gances village, the same thing was asked. “Did you get what you 
went for F* 

“Yes, he is with us in the canoe/ 1 ' 

They travelled on farther, until they came to what seemed to be the 
head of this river, and a great village stood here, fn the middle of many 
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houses was a larger one. All had house-front paintings, anti many small 
children were playing at the waters edge, Then the canoe put in to this 
village. When they landed, brightly dressed men ran down and greeted 
the young prince, saying, “Here prince, here master, your father the chief 
has been waiting a long while for you.” Now this really was why they had 
sent for him on the Skeena. Nobody paid any attention to his companion, 

The great chief, who had been sick, was very nearly dead. The reason 
was that at Lhe village where the woman had found the salmon with the 
big belly and with the boy inside, she had hoarded a portion of spring 
salmon in the bottom of her salmon box. She was a miser and would not 
give it away, although this was a time of want. She only ate a small 
part of it at a time. Then the salmon season had come, and she had 
forgotten about the half of a salmon left over from hist season. The great 
Salmon chief himself, who had been caught and only half eaten, had fallen 
ill and would so remain until the other half was eaten. For this reason, the 
Spring Salmon hallail had sent, on the young prince to the village, and there 
he had eaten, together with his companions, the remains of the spring 
salmon in the salmon box. Immediately, the Spring Salmon chief had 
recovered his health. So when the prince’s work was finished, the chief 
had sent the cancers for his nephew T s return. 

Of this the young companion heard them speak when he was in she 
chief's house, but still nobody paid any attention to him, He roamed 
about and could not talk to anybody. He tried to speak to various ones, 
hut no one heeded him. He was getting very hungry and had no food 
He had been away two years, anti he was now starving Suddenly, remem¬ 
bering the pebble which the prince hail given him, he took it out and put 
it lei his mouth. As soon as he did this, ^he prince recognised him arid 
said, fcl \Vhat are you doing here ? Where did you come from ?' T 

The companion answered. “You know 1 that I had promised your father 
that I would follow 1 you wherever you would go. So when your people 
came for you 3 foil coved, but no one heeded me, I am now very hungry 1 , 
for J have not eaten since I arrived." 

M Jl ^ very easy to get food here. See those children playing. Take 
your dub and hit one on the head, anti then mast its flesh over the fire. 
When yon have finished eating, gather alt the crumbs and remnants, and 
burn them in the fire." 1 

I he young man took Iies c lub, went to the beach where manv children 
were playing, and he knocked one on the head. The boy then turned into a 
small spring salmon, which he cleaned, burning the insides, and then he 
roasted the flesh. After eating, he threw the remnants into the fire, anti the 
boy became alive again. But he went into the chief's house crying, “3 have 
hat my eye: I have lost my eye!" 

1 lie prince then came to his companion and said, "You are the cause of 
that boy s torment, i.ro hack to the sj>nt where you have eaten and see if 
you can hud an eye. II so T burn it." His friend did so p and as soon as he 
found the eye; he burned it, and the boy's grief was cured. 

For many days the companion remained here. Then he licgan to Feel 
lonely for his ow p n people. He was very sad and would sometimes lie abed 
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and have nothing to do with anybody. Finally, the prince asked him, 
"What is the matter, my friend ? S'oii look so soo/ 1 

"1 am thinking nf the people of nn own village. I am longing for them.” 

'"I wonder how I can get you back home but will find a way. I wHl! do 
all 1 can to help you/' 

One day the prince came to the young man in great haste and said, 
*T have found a way to send you home. My uncle has a great n&rhn&rh, 
who is called Wortsan-of-the-Sca [Kxem-siynks'i. She has great powers 
and has killed everyone who married her. I will tell you how to get her. 
You walk to the place w here my unde sits. Then catch him by the red 
collar around his neck and tell him that you w ant to marry Woman-of-the- 
Sea. He will promise you much wealth it you will let him go, but do not 
pay any attention to this promise. Squeeze harder by the collar. Next, 
he will promise other thing?, but keep on squeezing, and insist upon 
marrying Woman-obthe-Sea, As this n&rknorh is his best supernatural 
aide, he does not want to let her go. But iu the end, when he consents, 
you release your hold of his throat. Then he will sit you next to VYoman- 
«f-the-Sea, Now that you own her, you must also overcome her, fwause 
she also has great power.” The prince explained to his companion w hat 
this power was, and left him [the ftigimi dtntala lheme]. 

The young man made his preparations and was happy aL the thought 
that he would Ixr able s*>on to go back to his own people* When he was 
ready, he wont into the house of the great chief + sitting at the rear; and 
then said: "Chief, great chief, l want to marry Woman-obihe-Sea, the one 
you most treasure, but l want her.” 

'The chief did not speak for a tong while. Finally he said, "No, I 
cannot let you have her, as I treasure her greatly/ 1 

The young man then reached out and held the chief by the throat, 
gradually increasing the pressure of his hand. The great chief, gasping 
for breath, called out, "Release me, and I will make you wealthy.” The 
young man would not heed this, but he squeezed harder. The chief then 
called out, "Release me, and I will make of you a powerful ktfllait” The 
young man paid nn attention but squeezed the throat harder. When the 
chief felt that he was getting weak, he called out, "So be it, you can marry 
Woman-of^the-Sea, but release me!" The young man then let go, and the 
chief recovered his strength. He called out* "Spread a mat here anil bring 
out Woman-of-the-Sea, so that she may sit with her husband." 

The attendants led out Ksem-giy^ks, who was a very beautiful woman, 
She sat on the mat beside the young companion of the prince* They 
were now married in the midst of a great feast. That night she and the 
young man retired to their sleeping place (the i \tgittti dentate is developed 
here]* 

Next day the great chief found nut that she had been completely over¬ 
come. So he saul to Woraftn-obthe-Sea, "You will now go to your own 
country w r ith your husband A 

They set off to the island home of Ksem-giyseks, This was far out to 
sea where only one house stood on an island. At the end of Lhe house 
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was a trap door, which the woman opened, Taking her dip-net, she reached 
down and captured halibut, seals, or any other sea food she wanted. There 
were also plenty of fur animals t here. WomanH>f-fche*Sea caught all she 
Wanted nl these. 

Soon again the young man grew lonesome for his own country■ mid one 
tiny he was thinking to himself, “I wonder how my people are. I would 
tike to see them." 

As he did p his wife turned about and said* iJ lJo not be so sad, you will 
see your people again, we will go there soon. Then you will t>e happy," 

A few days later. a canoe was beached below the house, and there were 
many paddlers within. The canoe men came up and brought down the 
food in large quantities. As each of the crew carried the food down* Woman- 
of-the-Sca would rub it on the bottom of the canoe until it disappeared 
so that the men went on loading the canoe all day. Finally, when all the 
food was down, the young man could hardly see any food in the canoe, 
and he was astonished. His wife placed robes on the bottom of the canoe 
and said to her husband, "When you hear strange noises, do not look out. 
It would bring nn a storm if you did,™ 

The young man was covered up by his wife, and she kept him hidden, 
lie felt the canoe pulling off the beach* and then he heard the calling of 
young brants or young geese. After he had heard tiiis, they landed on the 
shore. Then the woman said to her husband g "We have now come to your 
home. Go up and meet your people ! 11 

The young man, whom everyone had thought dead, came to the house 
of his uncle, who was at first afraid, thinking he was a ghost; but when he 
realized that he was alive, he said, "Where have you come from ? We haw 
mourned you as lost." 

"My wife stands outside," the young man answerer! 

The chief said to his slaves, Kt Go and bring in my daughter-in daw." 

She was brought in and seated at the rear of the house. Then the 
servants began packing the food, and soon the chiefs house was full to the 
ceiling. Then they began to fill all the other houses as well with food. Soon 
Lib of the houses In the village were full. They were very happy, and the 
young man would not let his wife do any of the work other women do. 
His wifc% oil her side. we mid not drink any water except that which 
her husband himself drew' at the water hole. When he tarried her bucket 
to her, she look a feather she always kept on her head, and dipped it in the 
water h w hich would stay very dear* And, quite pleased, she would drink 
of it. 

There were other women in this village who had been intimate with 
the young man before he had gone away with the young prince. They 
still longed to meet him* but at first the young man disregarded their 
advances. 

One day, there came to the watering place a young woman who had been 
bis former sweetheart. Meeting him, she said, "You do not care for me 
any more, now.' that you brought in that woman who comes from where 
no one know s. Come, embrace me as you used to do." 
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The young man T who had been holding Against these advances, finally 
gave in and embraced her. After this,, he fitted the bucket at the vvaterhcJe 
and took it back to his wife, As usual, she dipped the feather from her 
head into the water. The water became slimy, and die leather was covered 
with muck. Woman-obthe-Sea at once began to weep, anti she said, 
"You are lying to me when you say yon love me. There are other women 
w hom you prefer to me, So I must go back id my own home, where none 
will shame me," 

The young man, who had grown to love his wife, followed her out, 
begging her to remain. But all she would say was, "Go back to the one 
you love!" So saying, she went out onto the sea and walked on its surface, 
She went away out, ami the young man followed after her. She T without 
looking back, called to him, "Go back, or 3 will look at you, and then you 
wilt drown," But he would not listen. When they were both away out tn 
sea—w alking on its surface—the young woman turned about and looked at 
her husband. As she did, he disappeared into the water. 

Ksem-giyjeks then went back to her island home, and she fdt very 
sad and sorry that she had lost her husband. So she opened the trap 
door of her house, and looking about into the w j ater, she took her dip-net 
and retrieved the bones, one by one, of her husband and laid them on the 
floor of the house. Placing them all together, she saw T that only a shin 
iHine was missing. She tried for a long while to recover the shin bone but 
w as unable to find it. So she took the leg bone nf the large eagle and put 
this in place of the regular bone. That is why today the people have 
slender shin Irones. When she had finished putting the liones into the right 
place, she jumped over the body, and soon her husband came to life. Here 
they lived, remaining by themselves. 
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Illustrations 

2B5. Argillite flute with bone inlays, showing the Salmon with a inside, 

Hr- hcilds h round r.ittle in his- right hand and wears an nmMnn (apron) and a 
pointed hejd<£re*>, Picked up in 1905 by Captain Berry at Llt- Angles or 
ckvhflR in California then acquired by Aid RaSiiiilasm rcir his private calltic- 
turn, N T 0 W beloflK^ in the Alaska Historical Library and MukUui, at Juneau, 
AS.-lhLl-l. May be attributed to George Gunvu. Carver arid player of flute*, at 

Skidegate (30,4 inches kmg, N.M.C., L02O79). 

286. The youfiR mar inside the Salmon, in a high relief carving in an oval argillite dtab. 

His paraphernalia—apron (a^Wdri'i and crown—*tow that be was a medicine 
man, HE* eye* are dew!, and be is chanting an incantation. Inlays the ahnlore 
shell and rh,i]e bone decora Cl the Carving, This is from the band* nf one of the 
trat Haiti.! carvers, perhaps George Gutiva, An informant (Mrs. Tulip* of Skid' 
gale* thought it was the work of her unde Charley EdcnsaW {In tht? Rev. W* El, 
Collisort'a private collect ion. Prince Ru[)eft. N.M.C., 1939: 87474, 87475)* 

2S7 + fn an oval piste of argillite. the young man h iruude the Salmon, but here only his 
face showing. Two whale* art! engraved ui the background. Shell inset* in 
the rim uf the di^h. Quite possibly by Charity Edema*. Henry Young recogn¬ 
ized Thi* aa an illustration of the lr Qag»aai story of Cape Sf. Jtmes 11 , (Mtl^Uin 
of the University uf British Columbia. N.M.C,. 87357), 
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CARRIED AWAY, LIKE GANYMEDE, BY THE EAGLE 


A mythical bird of Arabia was so powerful that it bore off elephants 
to feed its young 147,', This fabulous dweller of the air, of whom we first 
learn in the Arabian Nights and the folk tales of the European tialions, is 
known under various, names. He is the Roc or Rock, Rue, Rukh that plays 
a prominent \mn in Persian legends (48) and in the mythology of the Last, 
En ancient Greece his name was Ganymede, the son of Tros and most 
beautiful of mortals, who was earned off by the gods- by Zeus himself in 
the form of an Eagle. He was t he subject of a bronze group by the Athenian 
sculptor Leoehares (49). 

Like other such themes of 
great antiquity* ihe Ganymede 
or Roc story spread from Asia to 
prehistoric America*. We find 
it among the Tsimsyan and 
Haida of the North Pacific 
Coast, and at least two Haida 
carvers, like Leoehares, have 
illustrated it in aipllite carvings. 
As a example of this myth among 
the Tsimsyan, here is the story 
of the Woman of the Fugitive 
elan of GRrhahla—elsewhere a 
man or a few children are 
carried away by the Eagle. 1 

A woman of this clan 
belonging to the Gitrhahla tribe 
married a Haida and lived 
many years with him. She 
became lonesome for her own 
people, whom *he wanted to 
visit. When her father-in-law 
saw her weeping, he asked 
her t "What are you crying 
for ? if 

She replied, "1 am longing 
for my father and mother. 1 " 

As he was a supernal Lira I 
being {mrhnork), he could tell 
her, "Your village Es not very 
far ofif r This Haw k w ill take you 
back there. But you must not 
look out when he is carrying you 
£M, bhm carried by Eaj-k-. on his back, while flying. pp The 



1 Ie ui3o p^rruil IfMn Frwnre us Fnsdi t jiiiiiu. wImit it -x-ftifi in fulL ufew. 
* Tc4*m Pidts, I; 





Hawk I lien plated her under one of his wings 
and travelled through the air over the waters. 

Close to their destination t the Hawk told 
her, "'Hide yottr face; you must not look as 
we land at your home/ 1 Bui the woman was in 
doubt as to whether the bird could carry her 
alt the way. She pried the feathers of Lhe wing 
open and looked out. That is why the bird 
lost its power and glided down in spite of 
itself to the surface of the sea, a little before 
reaching the seashore, and all it could do was 
to keep the head of the woman above the 
water until it reached an island called Larb- 
rhal near Giirbahhr 

Later the people discovered her there, 
and she remained for good among her own 
people. The Hawk was taken fnr the crest of 
Luthudzamtr but never lined on totem poles, 
only in the myth of the household. 



In a remarkable carving of reddish argillite 
at the Peabody Museum of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, we see the Eagle, with wing* spread 


289, Frog lurried by IL'igtf- 

out and with the ear of a quad¬ 
ruped, carrying in lits talons 
a man lying down and frying, 
his mouth wide open. The bird 
is wearing a necklace and hold¬ 
ing an unknown object in his 
beak, A strange feature is the 
human leg jutting out of the 
rear of the Eagle as if to imply 
that the bird is part human 
(as arc all supernatural beings]. 
Jt may be attributed to Louis 
CoUison nr Thomas Tollison, 
carver* of Skidcgate (Plate 2B8). 



290, Garment with split Ea&te. 
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Another argijlite carving, of a Inter date, shows the Eagle with wings 
outspread, carrying the Frog on his bock: the Frog lining the symlwl of the 
ancestress Dzdarhons, \ human face appears on the back, but it may be 
purely decorative 'Plate 289). At least two other argillite pieces one 
an early pane! and the other a Chapman carving, tise the same theme. 
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Illustrations 

28S. Group of reddish argillite carved to reprint the Eagle or mythical bird with winga 
Spread cml T Rising a iTUiFt in his Liluns; a human kg juts mit of his Ixxiy l! Peabody 
Mliwurci, Harvard Univcraity, 7H" x 10 F# x 7", R'i&l, Rindje Collection, 
fweivflj Ln 

2S9. The Frt^s being carried an the Eagle'* back, in an argillite rarvipg (The Rev. VV, K* 
Col] icon's Collect ion. EYinre Rijperl- Cd. 10 inches high. N.M.C., 19J9, S72-tbS, 
S726*). 

29ih Chasuble of a TEingii chief *4 an Engle dan in Aih^bt, representing |hu Eagle in 
red-flannel appliqu^d on acottttn background i Ttu- Pnrtlanrf Art Museum. Poatibly 
from ihe Axel R^muaen Collection. of Wrangell Alaska, X.M.C.* 1951. 7 2i 
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ARGILLITE POLES WITH CRESTS AND MYTHIC ANIMALS 

The growth of heraldry oil. the North Pacific Coast coincides with that 
of the art which served it as a medium, and it cannot be said La be ancient 
or prehistoric. Archeologists have failed so far to unearth anything like 
the present totems tinder any form. The stone and bone carvings and tile 
rock engravings found in some places* when they are old, are on the whole 
of a different ty[>e—formless or resembling i hose discovered elsewhere on 
our continent. The only exceptions are the non-totem ie "sasaw" carving 
of the JJairia and Nisfcrc (Tsirasyan)* and they are few and late—apparently 
all after 1820, They belong to the fur-trade jjeriod and were produced as 
curios for the white traders. 

The generation of wood carvers working from i860 to 1890 is acknow¬ 
ledged by the natives to have been the best, and the evidence fully supports 
iheir opinion. The names of most of the craftsmen were recently compiled, 
details on their lives were recorded, and much of their work has been 
identified- They nearly all belonged to the Nisk;e f the Tsim&ynn proper, 
the Haul a, and the southern Tlingit tribes. (The argillite carvers wilt 
individually l>e the object of the ill List n Led monograph lol lowing this one ) 

Some of the older tribes of Lhe Tsjrnsyan still remember a time when 
their ancestors were not Lotemlslic. They had few, if any, emblems or 
crests representing totems and did not observe the rule of exogamic mar¬ 
riage; that is, they were not obliged to marry outside the group of totemic 
clans which we cal] a phratry Yet the Taimsvan are now one of only three 
totcmistic nations of the coast (50). Similar trends among the Ha id a in 
modem times were noted by Dr, J K Swanton when he wrote that their 
Eagle clans had originated on the mainland and that the Ravens must 
have been “the primitive Maid a" who Uaame exogamic only after the 
coming of the Eagles. His observations led him to suggest the theory of 
“a comparatively recent origin for the crest system." He concludes “that 
the use &f the crest was introduced among the people not very long iLgo.”(51) 

Tee Adoption of the Totem Pole ijy tiil: Skj deqatk Argillite Cahvers 

Most of the argillite totems iu our museums are virtually dated ■ the 
year of their collection usually is on record. The carvers used to sell to w hite 
people in the summer whatever they had made in the previous winter 
months. This type of mineral carving goes back solely to the Skidegate 
Heida* as Lhe only quarry of black or grey argillite used in sculpture is 
situated about eight or nine miles west of Skidegnte village near the 
channel cutting Lhe Queen t'harlotte Islands into halves from east to 
west. The specimens uf carved argillite which Poole and Swan collected In 
the 1870 s were labelled “5kidegate.”(52) 

ll miniature totems were trade imitations of Earge-siae models, we 
shots Id not forget that their carving and stylization, with :i freer handling of 
figures in greater numbers, provided practice to the carvers* They could not 
fail Lo exert a market I influence on the more rigid art of heraldry In plastic 
form for social purposes, particularly in the heyday of the “totemic 
atmosphere/' from I860 ro 1890. 
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291. Argillite pole*. 
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I lie earliest argillite poles in the keeping of museums date back to the 
decade of 1869-79, None is contained in the large Wilkes Collection of 
1836-38 at the United States National Museum, or in the oldest collections 
at the British Museum in London and at the Musfc de /Homme in Paris. 
1 he first thirteen poles we have seen at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, are listed for 1869 or thereabouts, under the name of 
'heraldic columns/ as having been collected by J. W. Powell K a British 
[ Wumbia resident* Another Powell Collection- acquired ten years later, 
in 1879 n by the National Museum of Canada—contains a small set of 
similar poles. During the same period, the specimens that predominate are 
statuettes, pipes, flutes, plates, and cups of the same materials* 

The most archaic specimens at the National Museum of Canada were 
collected apparently at Skidegatc after 1870 for S. II. Harris, an official 
of the Hudson's Bay Company in London, and about 1874 by James 
Richardson of the Geological Survey of Canada. Richardson's set of eleven 
pieces includes only two totems. In the early 1870 + s. the argillite poles 
were not only exceptional but non-totemic and obviously derivative in 
content, Jt was only after 1880 that this type of carving reached ils fullness 
and maturity with a few master carvers of Skidcgate, and with Charley 
Hdeiisaw of M asset t. who had his training with his uncles at Skidcgate* 
hor instance, miniature [)oles are not heavily represented in the collections 
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■ >J she Museum of the American Indian in New York* in 
the three Peabody museums at Yale, Harvard, and 
Salem, and at the Sheldon Jackson Museum, of Sitka, 
Alaska. Compared with other models, the totems 
remained in the minority until after I WCk Only at the 
turn of the century did they rapidly gain ground in the 
trade, foully to absorb the ■whole field. The cripple 
C hapman of M assert, a leading contributor in the first 
part of this century, carved small totem |x>!es and little 
else, as the few surviving craftsmen of the present day 
have done ( Plate 201), 

An exceptional example is a small totem [Kile carved 
out of a bone of a whale and preserved at the Marine 
Museum at Mystic, Connecticut. It represents the 
Raven and two Grizzly Pears and must have been 
carved for a New England captain by a Maid a or a 
Tlingit on board a whaling ship. And its right berth is 
where it b. In a scrimshaw collection (Plate 292), 

The Early Xon-Totumic "Sasaw" Poles 

Three of the oldest argillite poles at the National 
Museum of Canada, dated 1870-74, arc nomtoteiiiic and 
purely derivative. They reproduce the elaborate figures 
i lien familiar on wooden hasarrft or rattles, which the 
Xass River craftsmen carved for their own chiefs 

tuescalit dani ^ or * iea *k *>f foreign tribes up and down the 

Clam. coast. Among the exquisite specialties of Niskic 

art for ceremonial purposes, these kus&rk rattles consist 
of an ovoid provided with □ handle carved out of hard 
and resonant maple, hollow inside and containing round shot. When 
shaken they produce a crisp noise, which marked the rhythm of the song* 
of chieftainship and accompanied stately dances. For this reason they 
formed part of the regalia of every high chief. 

The bird decorating these rattles was named Sasaw, In spite of a certain 
likeness, it is not identified as the Raven, and the oiher bird fact with a 
hooked beak on the breast of the Sasaw is not the Thunderbird, nor does the 
mask rest ing on the tail of jhr “Sasaw" represent either the Mosquito or the 
Woodpecker, as One might believe. And no fane knows the meaning of the 
slender tongue protruding from the mouth of the Frog -or a hlrdi and 
extending to that of the human being resting on tile bark of the "Sasaw/ 1 
No one consulted as yet has th'tn able to explain these intriguing figures; 
vet everyone agrees that they are not meant for crests. Thee are merely 
decorative and can 1>c used by any chief cm the mainland and the islands, 
whether oJ the Raven or the Eagle phratry- The tongue-protruding motif 
original! 1 , may have come from the Melanesian world and the South Seas, 
as ti is found there in wood carvings. 

I lie Nasiw and some accessories were almosi bodily transferred a* 
patterns to the three oldest argillite poles at the National Museum of 
i anada- these were collected in the early 1870 s by Harris and Richardson. 
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On tw r oof these poles, the protruding tongue is re¬ 
pented twice with different figures, 0nte p ihe 
tongue, running like an arched bridge from the 
mouth of the small Bear, is received by the larger 
Sasaw bird: lower on the same pole, the tongue 
passes from the mouth of the big Grizzly Bear to 
the puny Frog. At the lop of the second pole, the 
tongue connects [tie impressive Sasaw with a re¬ 
ceptive human figure leaning backwards; and, in 
the lower half, the tong tie readies from a small ani¬ 
mal head to the hands of a large man out of w hose 
mouth a frog issues, head first. In the third pole, 
codec ted perhaps ten years later by Powell, the 
longue motif is utilized only once, in the centre 
of the shaft. A human-like face with a short pro¬ 
truding tongue is at the bottom. and at the top 
a Haida chief sits, wearing a tall hat with four 
disks resembling an old-fashioned stovepipe. 

In all three carvings, the undercutting is as 
deep and penetrating as in the wooden rattles, 
although the work in argillite must have been far 
tii ore difficult because of the brittle material. 
Infinite patience was required to complete the 
task without severing the delicate limbs from 
their points of attachment. In the two older 
poles, the shaft is an imitation of the house 
portals, with a hollow back and an oval entrance 
into the feast house. It Is cleverly mortised and 
glued into a separate base. Tile bevelled sides of 
the semi-oval base, in a few instances* are en¬ 
graved with a row of petals or semi-circles, or 
with dents or godrnotts and a border line, fit 
Mime specimens, the shaft is only glued upon the 
bast, which is decorated less elaborately with 
parallel lines (Plates 301, 302. 303, 

304, 306. and others). 

Mythical Beings and Chests 



Most of the totems which the Haida user! on 295. Tmof the FW*J, 
their [hi] vs, house posts, and ceremonial equip¬ 
ment found their way into the trade of argillite 

carving. Many illustrate myths and tales (as we have seen in the preceding 
chapters), and one theme in a single specimen occupies the field to the 
exclusion of others, but by nn means always. The carvers were not held 
strictly to the rule of using only the crests of their own clan, yet public 
opinion on the whole curbed them in the infringement of the rights of other 
dans. Permission was assumed that n craftsman, who inherited hts patri¬ 
mony from the mother, could also draw from his father's stm k in trade. 

In a period of hand-to-hand trading and casual relations with souvenir 
hunters at trading posts and the w hite-man's coastal tow ns, the tendency oi 
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Braver, Ik^ar. skih, Hid Frtj£. 


i he carvers was to drift away 
from custom nnd taboo. So the 
crests were appropriated more 
or less at random, the more 
so since the makers usually hid 
their production from their con- 
remporarses and competitors. 
The proof of this is found in the 
carvings illustrated and, more 
so still, in those shown in the 
plates from 291 to 528. 

Further examples of the 
myths previously explained can 
be seen in the following illustra¬ 
tions (most of them mixed with 
other themes on the same 
totem poles): 

D^elarhons or Frog Woman 
(Plate 301); 

Bear Mother (Plates 314, 
316, 325. 326): 

Bear and Frog (Plate 311); 
Raven and Sun, Raven and 
Whale, Raven and his Son 
(Plate 314); 

Raven and Frog (Plates 313. 
318, 320); 

Raven and Shark Woman 
(Plate 322); 

Raven and Halibut (Plate 
325): 

Thunder bird and Whale 
(Plate 314); 

Orpheus and Whale theme 
(Plate 321); 

Beaver and Man (Plate 314). 

Mixed Totems 

Mixed totems and figures are 
found in the following plates: 
Frog (Plates 301. 311); 
Long tongue protruding 
(Plates 298, 301 p 303. 316); 
Bear; and Bear with long 
protruding tongue (Plates 
303 p 312 to 316. 318. 320, 
321, 324, 328); 

Raven (Plates 302. r 305. 306, 
315, 319^327); 

Eagle (Plates 312. 3J4, 325 
to 327); 
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29L Beaver and men. 


Beaver (Plates 302 h 
306 to 310. 312 to 313. 
318 ta 321, 323, 320); 
Shark and Shark- 
\\'oma n ( Ptoire 302, 
309,310,322,323,3261; 
K i I for-Whale n PIj 11 es 
306, 308, 314, 319, 
321. 325, 326, 328); 
Bird unidentified ^ P to¬ 
tes 298, 304, 313); 
Skits or disks on hat 
(Plates 307 to 309> 


Totems ok Chest- 
Explained 

The Eagle 

in the past century; 
the Eagle as a clan em¬ 
blem on the North Paci¬ 
fic Coast has enjoyed 
greater prestige than any 
other totem. It often 
figures on the totem 
poles of the three lead¬ 
ing nations in the north 
— the Tlingit, the Trim- 
syan, and the Haida— 
and it made its appear¬ 
ance* mostly after 1870+ 
in the argillite carvings* 

The Eagle w r as the 
heraldic symbol common 
to all the clan member* 
of the Fugitive or Hag- 
wennol Eagles, who were 
migrating in large dug- 
nut canoes down the 
roast„ apparently since 
the arrival in Alaska in 
1741 of the earliest Rus¬ 


sians. In six or seven 
gem-rations, the native 
Eagles overran the older clans of the three 
coastal nations and eventually spread to the 
Kwakiutl farther south. 

Of a bold and aggressive stock, these mi¬ 
grating Eagles once had fought for their lives 
against their former partners, the Wolves, 
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29U. I’ortai polrt of argillite. 


















who aJ m came from the north—travel¬ 
ling down the Stikilie River to the coast 
and then on southward* When on their 
trek the Eagles were confronted with 
earlier occupants, a more primitive 
|*copIe. They made friends with them or 
quickly subdued them. Incessant feuds, 
in the early days of the sea-coast trade 
with the Russians, the British, and the 
Americans, after 1780, were the result uf 
(heir ambitions and their conflicts with 
the Wolf and Raven clans. These people 
were proceeding south, like them, and 
fighting their way into coveted hunting 
grounds and fishing stations. Many 
thrilling episodes of tribal migrations 
and warfare arc still preserved in tradi¬ 
tional narratives and illustrated in 
carvings, some of them totemic-like and 
others merely pictorial. 

TifXKl examples of this tendency to 
incorporate migration and war stories in 
native art are provided by the Niskae 
tribes and the villagers nf the neigh¬ 
bouring islands. Not a few of the finest 
totem poles of the lower Nass, from 50 to 
SO feet high, belong fn the Eagles, and 
the argillite carvings of Sksdegatc and 
Massett reflect the same familiar con¬ 
cepts. 

The best illustration of this type is 
Charley Edensaw’s chain of flying Eagles 
pulling a man off a trap at die edge of 
the sen in front of Skedans. This is a 
local variant of the w idely diffused theme 
known to folklorists under the caption of 
302. Slmrlt, K avert, Beaver. "Tar Baby”: several rescuers stick to 

one another id a magiml chain and are 
being dragged down or up to their doom 
until they meet with an unexpected good turn. The Haitla variant of this 
story w as known to Edenaw, who gave a version of it to Dr. Franz lioas and 
carved it in the form of an exquisite argillite pole. 


At the bottom of this carved column, the mythic Clam, whose name is 
Stan t Is rinsing its valves uptm the nephew of the town chief, who was caught 
when looking for salmon. All but swallowed by the monster, the young man 
was barely able to keep his head outside the powerful valves. On the shell 
is engraved a human-like face; with eyes P eyebrows* nostrils, and mouth, 
and the edge is decorated with godroons which would suffice to identify 
Edcnsow s personal touch. Several Eagles flying, heads bent down and 
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wings half-spread, hold on to each 
other and to the man. whom they are 
trying to raise from the «a, This tale, 
m recorded among the Baida, was 
published by Or, J r R. Swanton, sn 
his “Haida Texta" (53). 

A carving of the same type itlus- 
i rates the tradition of the northern 
Eagle clan migrating down the sea- 
roast. One day long ago, as I he chief's 
nephew’ was wading in the water at 
low tide, his feet unexpectedly were 
caught by Stan r the monster Claim 
who began to swallow him. An Eagle 
Hew down to the young man, and 
grasping his shoulders, he tried to pn33 
him out of the monster's clutch. Bui 
the rescuer too was dragged down. 
While the tide was swiftly rising, tile 
Eagle kinsmen stood helpless and 
aggrieved on the shore. Another Eagle 
rushed to the assistance of the bird 
and the man, anrl was also pulled 
down into the sea. More Eagles from 
aloft scurried in vain to the rescue, 
holding each other up in a chain, until 
the old mother of all the Eagles used 
her magic powers and at last managed 
to save her brood and their human 
proiegd* (Plate 293). 

As the Haida version is an adap¬ 
tation of an episode in the myth of 
southward migrations, and the main 
crests of the Eagle dart are explained 
in this myth, reference must be made 
here to the long narrative recorded in 
1927 from the old chid Mountain at 
Kineolith ai the mouth of the iSass, 
and given elsewhere. 1 The super¬ 
natural experiences In this traditional 
account explain from a native point 
of view the main crests of the Eagle 
clans in the three northern nations 
of the sea-coast. These crests are as 
follows: the Eag]c T the Shark, the 
Eagle- H aJit he t, the Dragon*FIy, the 
Bull-Head, the Cormorant, the Octo¬ 
pus, Man-under-the-Wattfi anrl a few 
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of the clan ancestors, among them Ait I anti 
Gunas, who are still remembered. 

The memory of Gunns is preserved in dirge 
sufflgff and on at least one totem pole of the lower 
Nass Bdcnsaw featured it in the argillite pole 
showing the flam, its human victim, and the 
chain of rescuing Eagles, The Haiti a episode 
which he had in mind is not included in the 
original narrative of the mainland. Hut these 
figures are, nevertheless, illustrations of mythical 
events. And although the Clam or Stan is no¬ 
where considered a totem, it could have been 
made into a totem in a feast as such, by any 
member of the Hagwenooi or Fugitive clan of the 
Eagles. 


Another admirable illustration of ihe Clam 
episode is given in a small Tlingit wood carving 
at the Washington State Museum at Seattle. 
Here the hand of Aith the chiefs ncphew\ who 
was hunting octopuses at the edge of the sea. was 
caught between the two valves of a huge shellhsh 
fJuTtm) clmpng to the crevices of a rocky shore. 
Here is an extract of the narrative : 1 

When this liapjx-]* to n man he knows that he is 
]iwt, for the kal tm ik Largo sad deadly; it never gives 
W Th prey. _ The tide was already rising. I tin 
brother* F noticing his plight, eftma down to his 
n^rue but were at n loss to know what Us du. The 
sum wfts ciught fast. In haste thev walked a soal- 
sU>riuich pouch and inflated it. They attached it to 
hhn fts a float In despair he sgioke to them in 
1 Lincpt, as thU was the l&Tipmge of our ancestors, 
“f T for inef T3nw words iie kept on repeating 
in the face of the on-coming tide. Tljev have 
hceoEne a dsiRe for us, in the Tlingit: 'Flajmnwh^ 
Cry for me!” 

\\ hili- A ill a nd hi? brothers ^ang this dirge, the 
lidi- Tiw past Aitl. and in spite of the float which 
wnts meant to make him buoyant, he was druwnod. 
IILh body fcU fisck, and it was removed by force, 
burnt, stud his ashes were buried on the shore. TMh 
caliimity made the people re-emb&rk and paddle 
with man^ Eietenninalion than ever on their way* 
(Plate 2M) 


Hie Eagle-Halibut .us a crest appeared 
on some of the totem poles anil the carvings 
('I the Isimsyan, 3 and Jlaida craftsmen also 
availed themselves of it in their own right. 
I tie Eagle-Halibut theme was used be the 
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Another representation of the 
Eagle-Halibut, dated 1U0I. leu- 
pans to us something like a 
belated pipe dream. It was 
embodied on two comer posts 
of the wooden model of a fesist 
bouse, carved by Charley Ivden- 
saw for Dr. j, R, Swanlort (54J, 

The model was of a large 
building which hb uncle Albert 
Edward Edensaw is said to have 
planned for him at Kvusta but 
which never actually was built 
because of the downfall of native 
customs. According to the 
model„ the three frontal poles 
were to be a tall portal showing 
Charley Eden saw's crests on his 
father's and mother's side: The 
Eagle or Rird-of-the-Atr, the 
‘Grizzly Bear, Sursan or Strong 
Man* and the black Whale; and 
two corner posts also showing 
mixed crests: the Eagle-Halibut, 
the Bullhead, and the Grizzly. 

Perched at the top of two 
early argillite totems presumably 
From Skidegate, in ihe Powell 
Collection (1H79J at the National 
Museum of Canada, is a small 
semi-detached figure of the Eagle 
with an ivory head pegged on it 
(which in one of the two has 

linen lost). In these two totetns. the Eagle is casually associated with the 
Grizzly Bear, the Raven, the Beaver, the Snag, and perhaps Man-undcr- 
the-Water. These poles were made by the same craftsman, in the earliest 
decade of argillite totems (Plates J03 t itM). 


J06. Btiiver, Rawn, Wlmte. 


Eaglc-dan carvers of Skide- 
gate r who have liv'eef to old 
age into our century, among 
them Tom Price and John Cross. 
Several wood and argillite poles 
of John Gross contain the Hali¬ 
but dangling from the beak of 
the Eagle. 


V 
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Two other poles of the Powell Col lee i ion are different in type. Of superior 
quality and from the same Skidegate artist, they are like house frontaly, 
quite wide, concave at the hack, with a round hole near the base as a 
ceremonial entrance Into the house. The Eagle's head at the top nf one has a 
strong curved biEE, partly open and hollowed inside. The two large uniden¬ 
tified figures under the Eagle arc semi-human* They may represent Man- 
under* the-Water and the ancestor Gunas who drowned long ago at the 
Tongas Narrows {Plate 300). hi the two other frontal-like poles, there are 
two Eagles in one (Plate 209) and possibly the ancestor Gunas in both 
(Plate 300) 


An odd argillite column in the Powell Collection* at the National 
Museum of Canada (1879) t differs from the niher poles. Its three figures are 
not carved out of a single block but are made up of separate pieces pegged 
and glued on top of each other. Its style is reminiscent of 
the early panels or elaborate pipes* The two Eagles above 
and the human-like figure (partly bear) with projecting 
tongue at the bottom illustrate once more the story of the 
Hying Eagles in a chain trying to rescue the chief’s nephew 
from the dutch of the giant Clam (Plate 298). 

The occurrences of the Eagle in totem poles and other 
carvings in museums are too numerous for a more compre¬ 
hensive description here, In some instances, the Eagle is 
associated with the Bear in the Hun or in the Moon; in 
others, with the Raven and the Grizzly Bear; elsewhere, 
with the Salmon and the Killer-Whale, and other crests 
(Plates 312 r 324 to 327). 
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J1U. Sh irk, 
Beaver. 


The Eagle's talons rest upon the upper rim of the Hun or 
the Moon, which is filled by the head of the Bear, Or per¬ 
haps what seems to Ise the Sun is merely a halo surrounding 
the Bear’s head in the manner of haloes in the Russian icons 
of Alaska. This occurs in two uf the finest poles by Charley 
Edensaw, at the National M ttseum of Canada, The bird and 
the Bear, at the top of one pole, are represented realistically 
(Plate 146Ah In the older pole, forming part of the Powell 
Collection (1879), it is at the centre of the composition and 
of larger dimensions, Quite stylistic, the body of the Eagle 
is clothed with feathers in neat rows of curved lines; the 
Eagle's face, human-like T is without a hill, and the wide 
mouth shows two row's of teeth in curves similar to the 
feathers. The curled nostrils over the band-like lips com¬ 
plete a fine pattern, A chief at the top wears a conical hat 
surmounted by the three Sti^tas cylinders, and the Beaver, 
with wide incisors, checkered tail and curled nostrils similar 
to tiie Eagle’s, sits at the bottom. 




The Octopus 




The Octopus appears only 
once that we know of in an 
argillite pole, which is at the 
National Museum of Canada. 
Vet it (s often used elsewhere, in 
actual totem poles of the Tsim- 
svan and the Tlingit, and in 
Haute pipes of argillite. This 
pole also con tains the Whale 
with the Salmon, and the man 
holding onto the tail of the 
Whale. The face of the man at 
the lop of the column is held 
between the two-pronged ends oj 
the tail of the Whale, and his 
arms embrace the tapering end 
of the body towards the tail. The 
Octopus, his small pointed head 
down and his ten lades bunched 
into halves un either side, is 
on the back of the Whale. The 
Whak + whose large head almost 
reaches the base of the |jofe h 
holds the h u m plus i k SaI moil 
crosswise in his mouth, A tiny 
blowhole is incised on the 
Whale's forehead. Although of 
Road quality and of the Masset I 
varte Ly „ this composi i to n belongs 
to the 1^00 phase of the craft 
* Rate 282). 


ill 


(Left) Skront+Mjii tale (ftesirl ?) ,unj 


FEte stiiry a of the Giant Octch 
pus, as recorded by Dr. Boas, 
recounts how the monster at 
Living - Depths - IJorror a x 

. , , . the foot of a great cliff used to 

*“*> kill Killerhales as they tried to pass bi him. One dav the 
whole Killer- VVhalc tribe and their allies fathered in council and decided 
with their united might lo stamp out this constant menace to thdr 
existence* t hie of them, a warrior, dived into the sea for the monster, but 
lie was killed: and so were many mhers after him, until Eiird Garment 
BKBxfcd *" the struggle. Victorious, the Killer-Whale* finally obtained 
s« unL> and pea.-*-. I he illustration „f ihi^ mythical tribal adventure was 
good material fora crest. Although it mar not have been fully used among 
■ In- Hama, it .tpptjiml under the form of .Su'ean among the Hitgles of the 
Northwest Among the \Lsfeaof the mainland, the Octopus was of the 
i rtsta acquired by the f ugitive hnglefi during their migrations down tile 
sea-coast 1 
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The Shark and the Bern er 

Although juxtaposed m a few poles of the 
Hagweitoot or Fugitive band of Eagles, the Shark 
and the Beaver really belong to two successive 
phases of the diin migrations from the north. 

The Shark is the older crest T and the Beaver i-H 
so new that for the lack of a sufficient time 
perspective he is not included in the myth of 
«hc Fugitives. No mention either h made of the 
Beaver in the narrative of the late Chief Moun¬ 
tain about the supernatural Eagled falihu t, the 
Gam, the Octopus, and other crests now 
belonging m common to alt the Fugitive Eagles. 

The Eagles originated in Alaska, apparently 
some time after the coming of the early Russian 
fur traders in 1741 or 1760, And the Beaver as a 
crest is an innovation of the pioneer days of 
the fur trade on the Canadian side of the 
frontier, after 1830, Just as the Eagle at first 
was a replica of the badge of the Russian - 
American Company, going back to 1796 or 
thereabouts, the Beaver may lie traced to the 
Beaver emblem of the North West Company 
and its successor, the Hudson's Bay Company, 
on the North Pacific Coast. The North West 
Company made its first appearance as early as 
1793 nn the coast, w ith Alexander Mackenzie, 
and [he Hudson's Bay Company established it* 
first post in 1831 among the Niska-at the mouth 
of the Nass. Soon after, the Beaver became the 
favouritt totem of Legyarh ami his kinsmen on 
the N : ass r the Skeena, and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, 

The Shark figure among the crests of the 
Hagwenoai or Fugitive Eagles was either 
brought down from Alaska or adopted in the 
course rsf their trek southwards. But it is no¬ 
where explained in a myth: ii was simply taken 
for granted. Three curved slits on the forehead 
nr the cheeks or the neck, one beside or above 
the other- .ire symbolic of this fish„ as are the 

double rows of sharp saw-teeth in a greedy mouth, and a short body w ith a 
dorsal fin and .i tail jutting out on the upper side. 



312- Eagle, Ik'-ir, Reiivvr. 


An early occurrence of the Shark is found on an argillite column col¬ 
lected by J. Ci. Swan in 1KH4 for the l \S. National Museum at Washington 
(Plate 302). Twenty-five inches high, this pole is one of the tallest and most 
impressive, though not of the very best from the point of view of sculpture, 
because its figures are not contained within the block. It is typical of the 
Sltidegatc style in the early ISSG's. Jls three figures—the Shark, the 
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Eagle, and the Beaver—were leading crests of the StEstas clan in its northern 
and southern liaida branches. The Eagle is placed in the centre of the 
column. His head is firmly chiselled, and Ids long semi-open lx-ok is 
hollowed out inside. I hr beak hooks on to the top cylinders on the head 
of the Beaver below. The closet! wings, much reduced in size, fill in the 
space between his head and the lower figure. The Beaver sits at the base, 
with curled nostrils, slanting round eyes, large incisors closed on a short 
cross stick* and the wide checkered tail upturned In front of his body. His 
aquiline nose, protruding beyond the front line of composition, gives him an 
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unusual profile. 1 , which is Skkkgate's own contribution 
to the physiognomy of this rodent in heraldry. 

The fantastic shape p£ the Shark does not lend itself 
to realistic interpretation in sculpture. His Hag-like 
taih high and sharp dorsal fin* and his threatening 
mouth cannot easily be compressed into a rigid 
column. To overcome this difficulty, the carver was 
forced to add, with the help of pegs and glue, a blade- 
like fin and a projecting tail. Running out of align¬ 
ment with the rest, these additions produce a dramatic 
effect; but this is forcing brittle materials into unna¬ 
tural forms. 

Three of the tallest argillite poles at the National 
Museum of Canada, forming pan of the Powell Col¬ 
lection (1879). also include the Shark among their 
main totems. Two of them arc obviously from the 
same hand; and one is signed "TOM (VH-B-835P— 
that is, Tom Price, the Skidcgale carver. Price, who 
was an old man when he diet! about 1928, was one of 
three Ski degate carvers whose work was almost inter¬ 
changeable, the others being John Cross and George 
Smith. The Shark, in the pole signed "TOM/ 1 b at 
the centre, between the Eagle at the top anti the 
Grizzly Bear at the bottom. It is represented with a 
woman's face, with a labret in her lower Up. On her 
cheeks and forehead are the three thumb-nail marks 
or gills distinctive of this fish. There are also twm 
circles on her forehead which often accompany the 
gills in the carvings. The body, the fins, and the tail 
are left out, and the teeth are human-like. The 
inflated oval nostrils are recognizable as a charac¬ 
teristic of l orn Price, as nta> he also the dome of the 
forehead. Under the Shark appears a peculiar face, 
small and human except for a fin-like nose extending 
up to the chin of the main figure above; perhaps this 
was meant for an extension of the Shark woman's 
labret, as it is in another crest from the former village 
of Kyusta. 1 
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I wo smaller poles of good quality, carved by John 
( rosier lorn Price, form part of the collections of the 
Museum uf the American Indian in New’ York. The 
Shark in both is at the top with the head bclow r and the 
body and tail above. The face is as usual a woman's, with the labret of 
distinction in I lie lower lip. In one instance, only tw r o gill marks occur, 
on the forehead; in the other, the two circles appear on the forehead and 
three tiny gills on the cheeks. 1 he other totems utt these two poles are, 
in the taller, the Black Whale with a fierce mouth; the saiv~ teeth are in 
relud; and a bulging fan tail rises to meet the face. The Beaver shows his 
incisors, and his checkered tail has a face dei it. I he incisors in this ■Skide-* 
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gate Reaver are longer and more prominent than in the 
Beaver by Charley Eden saw of M asset t. In the smaller 
pole, the Grizzly Bear is the only other figure tie&ides the 
Shark, His protruding tongue is cut almost square, and 
he holds die Frog, head down, in his front paws* 

One of the finest of the Shark totems, from the hand 
of Tom Price or John Cross of Skidegate, was collected by 
G. M. Dawson in 1885 for the collections of the National 
Museum of Canada. As in the previous examples, the 
Shark, with bcxly and tail erect, is at the top of the pole. 

The small dome on the forehead contains three gill marks 
and two side holes. The face is not, as elsewhere, that of 
a woman chief with labret t but of a man )ike creature 
with a protruding Longue, cut square near the tip. The 
Rear sitting at the foot of the pole is not a mere crest* hut 
one of many illustrations of the Bear-Mother myth. The 
Woman is being kidnapped by the animal, her 3iead 
hanging down; her arms are held in the fore-paws 
of the captor, and her eyes are half-dosed in agony. The 
head of the Bear, like that of the Eagle immediately 
above, is carved exquisitely in a strong pattern combining 
line delineation and engraving with expressive plasticity. 

Here is one of Lhc outstanding totem poles in argillite of 
the Haida in its best period, from 18SU to 1900. 

Other carvings with the heraldic Shark have been 
collected in the past forty years, all of them by Skidegate 
carvers. One of these carvings* at the National Museum 
nf Canada, consists of two figures of fair quality; the 
Beaver with incisors, checkered tail and fare, and cross 
stick under his chin, at the foot of the pole; and above, 
the Shark with protruding tongue, gills, fins, and tail* 

Another small pole^ secured by Clyde Patch, of 
Ottaw a, from Deasy, the Indian agent at Massett in 1919, M6. Bear Mother 

contains the Shark woman with her familiar three gills 
on the cheeks, her tabreL in die lower lip, and the dome 
over her forehead. Here she Is both human and bird-like. She sits holding 
her knees between her hands, anti she C clothed with tine bird wings on 
either side, perhaps to show that as a crest she belongs to the Eagle phratry. 
Above her is the Eagle, and cm top of him* the Grizzly* holding on to a 
column of cylinders on the bird’s head. Only thirty years old, this carving 
has tost much of the quality of the earlier work of its type. Haida art at 
that time was clearly declining (Plate 322), 

The Shark with a human face, saw-teeth carved in relief a dotted 
dome over her head* fuss and tail above, and associated with the Beaver 
whose long incisors are closed on a stick, is found on a small totem pole of 
argillite in the Lipsett-Ryan collection at Vancouver. Collected in the 
past forty years or so, it may lie aseril>ed to Tom Price or John C ros*. 
A small wooden pole containing the Shark with tail above, found in 1939 
in the possession of John Cross's family at Skidegate, enables us to compare 
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the older Shark carvings above with one which he 
carved in his later years (Plate 323), Many other 
Shark stylizations are represented in the work of 
George Smith and other carvers of Skidegate, for 
instance in Plates 308 and 3 MX 

Tht Btnver 

Possibly the earliest Beaver carving in argillite is 
on a pole which is part nf the Richardson Collection at 
i he National Museumi of Canada (about 1874) ; here 
the stylization is quite different from the others. 
Hat-faced, the Beaver sits erect, on the Frog, at the 
base of a hollow-backed house frontal post t displaying 
hss inebors, holding the round end of a broken stick 
in either paw, and turning up his checkered tail on 
his belly His face is broader than in later Beavers; it 
is almost in low relief,, with large convex eyes, nostrils 
carved like volutes, a mouth almost triangular* with 
incisors tapering in width towards the tip. The human 
figure above, w hose head supports two small heads of 
chiefs, shares the unfamiliar style of the whole post. 
It is from Lhe hand of an unidentified carver in the 
Eagle dan, presumably of Skedans or Tartu in the 
southeast ( Plate 297). 

Less than a hundred years ago* the Tsimsyan 
tjhrhawn- Salmon-Eater engaged in a quarrel with 
Itis kinsman Legyarh over toll rights at the canyon of 
(he Skeen a River. Both Gitrhawn and Legyarh at 
that time w ere foremost among the Eagle clan leaders 
on the North Pacific Coast. In the course of their 
family feud, they invested the Beaver crest, which 
they had recently assumed, with a myth patterned 
after older myths. This myth is fine of the few 
explanations we know of the Beaver's fictitious origin, 

Strange visitors, according to this tale, caused the 
mysterious death of some fjeople at Gtisalas, They 
were pursued up the hillside to a lake, at Kwit'awrcn 
(Crawl-heart nr racked-stones}. There, changing 
into I sea vers, they disappeared under the water, the 
peciple drained the lake with the help of some of their 
(utsemralem relatives and discovered the huge 
Beaver at the bottom. His body was covered with 
human faces, Gtpranaao (Frog) and Larh'ayax>rh i 
ancestors of the KE twang a Eagles, came over and 
assisted the Ghsalas tribe in overcoming and slaying 
the monster. After they had drawn his body to the 
shore* they cut it in two parts, one half for Gitsem- 
nclem and the other for Gitsalas, The Beaver there¬ 
after became the crest of his captors. Sometimes he la 
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shown complete, in a sitting posture; at 
other times, he is split in two. At 
Gttsakia, he is usually shown with his 
head down and human facts all over his 
body. This Tsimsyan myth together 
with the mat wm tran?mittrd to the 
leading Haida dan of Tnnu, which there¬ 
after considered it as its own properLv 
and assumed the Beaver as its leading 
emblem, For this reason they acknow¬ 
ledgedtheir kinship, real or fictitious, 
with i rhrliaw n of the Taifnsyan. 

Most of the Beaver carvings on 
argillite poles collected by J. W. Powell. 
<jhout lK-7 l h lor the National Museum of 
Canada and the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York^ were also 
illustrations of an episode in the creation 
myth. The Beaver is shown with the 
Raven creator, or In his round hut made 
of sticks and nuid (Plate 133}. He is 
described as '"Beaver in the water, and 
Raven carrying a stone bucket com ain- 
ing water," in the catalogue of the 
American Museum, with a reference to 
the '"Massett artist 11 (Edensaw) v/ho was 
responsible for it. En another label at the 
museum, he is associated with the 
Sea-Bear and the "Raven stealing Jla] i* 
but from the fishermans hook." 

At the base of a jjoJe collected as one 
uf a pair by J. W, Powell for the National 
Museum of Canada* the Beaver sits 
erect on the Halibut. On his head a 
column of eight cylinders of distinction „ 
pegged on horizontally at the top + 
upholds the Frog. The rodent here: is 
without Ids gnawing stick, and his 
upraised tail between his lower tegs ts 
checkered and dotted. His curled 
nostrils and large, protruding incisors 
reach down to his chin, characteristics 
which reappear several times in an 
interesting Beaver repertory and which 
show [hal this pole w ;ls carved by a 
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craftsman whose identity has l>een lost. 
The flat, irregular Halibut base is the only 
one of its kind (Plate 296, left). 


The Heaver also figure* in two ,a heraldic 
columns/’ one In the JL C. Swan Collection 
at the Ik 5 . National Museum, where he is 
linker I with the Bear and the Haven (Plate 
303 ) g and the other in the Powell Collection 
at the National Museum of Canada In 
this last i a pole r>f the house frontal type 
with hollow hark and a square bevelled 
base), he is deprived of his gnawing stick 
and is associated with the Grizzly Bear, 
The three Stiutas cylinders rest upon his 
head. 


Two outstanding spedmens were collec¬ 
ted by j, G Swan at Skidcgate in 1884 
for the LL S. National Museum ai 
Washington. In the first the Beaver sits at 
the tup of the pule^ displaying inlaid bone 
teeth and Incisors of much reduced size, A 
short stick is held in his lowered from 
paws near ihe middle of his budy t and the 
widely checkered taiT, upraised Ik- tween his 
tower legs, is surrounded by a rim. The 
11 mnekrbird, with a long bill bent down 
and with a hookdike tip, aits In die centre 
of the pole* his head larger than his whole 
body. The Black Whale, upright and com¬ 
pressed at the base, holds his fan-tail in his 
human-like hum Is, and grins wickedly with 
his inlaid bone teeth. Small abalone inser¬ 
tions decorate the iris in the eves ** ■, ■■ i tKli 
inner ears on the three totems, and aisutiie 
w ings of the Th underbill. The carving in 
Lhis and the other pole of the pair i« of 
exceptional plastic quality* anrl the stylization is bold. It is characteristic 
of Skidegate work at its best (Plate 306 ), 
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The other Skidegate pole by the same carver is of the same type, yet 
wit , differences. The Beaver at the top upholds four cylinders on his 
head, but he has once more lost his gnawing stick. His incisors are en¬ 
larged to an unusual degree to compensate for this loss. They are long, 
and w idi_T At the centre than at the root, and they cover the chin. The 
checkered lad in the middle is less than its usual size because of the space 
given to the decorative daws and limbs turned inwards. The Thiinderhird 
m the centre ofthe pole is much like the bird totem in the previous sped- 
men. and the Whale is here replaced by the GrizzJv Rear, whose head is 
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similar to the Whale's* hut for his 
tongue k which protrudes down to his 
Forepaws, The eyes in these two 
Skidegiiie carvings are more oval than 
circular; they are rather convex and 
some of them glance downward, hi 
these particulars they differ from the 
type familiar at Masse It. to the 
north, 

A few" of the best Beaver carvings 
on argillite totems belong to the 
1890-1900 period* The first of them, 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, may be 
ascribed to Charley Edensaw T r 'Th 
Beaver, wearing the threeStistas■lisks 
on hib head and gnawing a short sticky 
mts in (lie upper half of the columPi 
and his upper and lower incisors 
are square and massive. The checker¬ 
ed lines engraved on the upturned 
tail above the human face on it are 
smooth and even; the eyes are oval. 
The Ra ven below the Beaver bites the 
Frog, whose head is down. Hie Grizzly, 
as often happens in the illustrations of 
the liear myth, is shown biting the 
kidnapped Woman r w hile he holds her 
legs upwards and her body down, 
between 3iis paws. A small human 
being at the top of the jiole clings to 
the three Stistas cylinders with hands 
and knees. I fis face is unusually w ide, 
and his lijts Are pinched, his eyes, 
round and compass-made; his hair is 
represented by lines and dots in 
typical Eden saw style. The style and 
finish of the whole and its glossy 
polish make it a choice specimen of 
argillite carving in its. most mature 
period (Plate 313, centre). 
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Another column is from George Dixon of Skidegnte, who excelled in 
carving statuettes of medicine-men, Je is owned by the Museum of the 
University of British Columbia. Drawn from the normal set of Eagle 
crests, its figures are, at the base, the Beaver with wide square incisors, 
gnawing a stick; and the Frog is shown, head down, on his body. The 
Eagle, above the Beaver, spreads his wings on either side of a medicine 
man who sits forward, wearing a collar of bear daws on lus shoulders and 
a curved bone through the septum of his nose. This is an exquisite bit of 
native portraiture* The Shark occupying the top is unlike any of the 
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Ski degate forms so for reproduced here. The three 
curved gills are inserted on the dome-like band on 
the forehead, and instead of the usual holes beside 
them we find tiny rosettes. The saw-teeth in the 
wide month dose upon a small bulging tongue, 
characteristic of this totem at Massctt Its fins and 
Lasl h for once, are skilfully compressed at the top of 
the headt doing away w ith the fragile upward pro¬ 
jections encountered elsewhere. 

Two more Beaver totems of good quality. but of 
later date and from the hand of an imitator, are 
embodied, one in a column at the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History and (he other in die 
collection of the Rev. G. II. Raley, at Vancouver 
Fhe rodent in the first is shawm with long upper 
incisors, holding the stick crosswise under his chin. 
Flie Reaver's l*xh is dotted all over with fur, and 
his flat tail is in the form of a human face. The 
Eagle in the centre, whose wings are elaborately 
decorated, holds the Frog, head 
down. The Bear-like animal at 
the top rests his hands upon 
the three cylinders of the Stistas 
Eagle. This completes a speci¬ 
men which, in spite of its sound 
quality, already belongs to the 
repetitious second period of the 
j art. The Raley totem, attributed 
tn John Cross by Allred Adams, 

* b ufgood quality, though nut an 

JgBf . original ns the ear tier conqx> 

Yhf a tread > 

creeping in t- without db- 
lacks the *pon- 
taneity of earlier work. The 
I leaver is his w'ell-knnwn self, 
sitiing al the base. His tail is a 
finitened human face, his stick is 
reduced in size, anti his incisors 
are no longer prominent- The fine 
head, wings, mid tail of the Eagle, in the middle, aresteadh 
like. I he monster above may \x the Shark, here deprived 
of his gills and his sharp teeth. The animal on his head 
may be the Grizzly reduced to his simplest expression. 

Although rather crude, an ixld column at the museum 
of the University of California is of greater significance 
because of ils individuality. From an unknown carver, it 
may go back to one of the last uvn decade# of the past 
century. The Reavers face near the base has more 
prognathism than usual, his nose projecting forward; he «. %1ail * 1e 
grips the stick between Ins paws and his teeth. On hb a " h * ' 
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head st a Elds a pile of four or five cylinders. different from the three of the 
Stistas in the north. Because of this difference we infer a southern Maid a 
origin for the piece. The uncouth animal sitting on the leaver's head 
seems to l*e the Bear, and the head of the Eagle h perched at the lop, which 
projected out of line, has been knocked off (folate 312). 

One more Beaver in a thick-set argillite pole belongs to the National 
Museum of Canada, The unusual feature of this pole h the engravings 
on its Hat back, of a decoration consisting of his familiar linear eye, claws, 
and feathers with cross-hatching and godroons (Plate 135 i. 

Many more Beavers figure in other argillite poles and wood carvings. 
Together with the Bear, the Raven, the Eagle, and the Whale, the Beaver 
gained in favour with the craftsmen, whether Or nm they were entitled to 
it as their own crest. Among the instances not already listed are those 
appearing on Plates 300* 313. 314. 318, 310, 320, 321 H 323 and not a few 
other*, particularly in lson< > hopman's re|vrLorv l to be given in Volume 
11 ). 
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The Killer-Whale 

The totems of the Koala or the Raven phratry of the Haida are not so 
clearly defined ns those of the opposite phrntry of Gyitias or the Eagle. 
These two phra tries embraced everyone in the nation from the highest to the 
lowest, except the slaves who were war captives of foreign extraction. The 
social function of these phra tries- - Koala or Raven, and Gyitins or Eagle— 
was exogamous, and they practised a fairly rigid system of dowry and 
inheritance. Everybody was obliged to marry outside his own phratry: 
a Koala for a choice must turn to a Gyiting, and vice versa. The dowry of 
the bride and inheritance fur the offspring in Lhe mother-line rested upon 
the framework of exogamy. The ostracism that punished all taboo viola¬ 
tions was based ns much upon practical or economic as upon mystic consi¬ 
derations. Violators* if there were any* became outcasts and were virtually 
rejected by the prevailing social order. Even nowadays, many years after 
the collapse of ancient customs; not many are insensitive enough to dis¬ 
regard propriety in the selection of a bride, according to remembered 
standards. 

One of the two phratries upon which exogamy rested among the IlaJrfa, 
the Eagle or Gyitins* was originally foreign; its origin among the Haida 
does not date back very far. Before its arrival from the mainland, the 
local tribes iveru not cxngamtc; that is h they ivere under no obligation tp 
marry outside their own tribe or kinship or out of a small family group, 
and inheritance followed no definite dual pattern. After the introduction 
of exogamy among the natives and the invaders, the older customs of the 
fsimsyan and northern Kwakiutl survived at several places among local 
groups of islanders and their coast neighbours It was only rifter an interval 
that all these, except a few- like the Heiltsuk—were shamed out of their 
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archaic Isolation and their old mode of marriage which was now branded as 
incestuous. 

The absence in former times of phratry and exogamy on the North 
Pacific Coast should bring a revision in nur current notions a bom totems 
and native heraldry. The Eagle crest, single-headed sis in the trade badge 
of the Russian Trading Company, or double-headed as in the Russian 
Imperial coat-of-arms. ts only a reflex of the coming of tile Slavs to Alaska 
after 1741. Hie Raven, the IviJIcr-Whale, and the Grizzly Bear as tresis, 
gathered together under the name of Koala, could not have existed alone. 
Their growth was the result of their enforced relation with the activities 
of the new-comers, the Gyitins or Eagles, with whom they could not fail 
tts collaborate. 

The Killer-Whale among the older elements is outstanding, but not m 
the Raven. Very few dans within the Koala or Raven phratry claimed 
the Raven as a crest These dans had no emblem and never were entirely 
exogamtr. according to Dr, j, R, Swan ion. No myth that we know of 
explains the origin of the Raven ah a totem to be used by a limited group of 
kinsmen, and the name of Koala for the Raven phratry. now meaningless, is 
not that of the Raven, YadtL More dans In the Eagle phratry than in rhe 
Raven actually used the Raven as a crest. 

1 he large Koala or Raven group of the best century represented the 
real Ha id a or original islanders. The Gyitins or tvagles were new-comers 
from the north anil the mainland. The Ravqn h s oldest crest was the 
Killer-Whale, just us the Eagle was that of the phratry bearing his name. 
The only Huida family in the Koala Raven phratry' without die KilEer- 
Wbale rresr, according to Dr. Swan ton. was Charley Kdensaw's own 
father’s at Skidegate. Their name was Those-bornt-QugiaJs. The 
Grizzly Bear was the chief crest of this Haven group. It had been secured 
not so long ago from their Kitkatla "friends' 1 of the Tsvebasa "royal" 
family among the Tsimsyan of the sea-coast (55 k 

The Killer-Whale* although figuring heavily on argillite poles, does 
not usually fly his own colours alone, as it were, He is the Whale in the 
talons of die Thunder bird or hanging from his bill. At other times, he 
is the property of the Gyitins or Eagles. Elsewhere, he is the northern sea 
monster captured by Su'san, the young hunter possessed with the power 
nf the Eagle whose costume he donned. Farther afield, he was the Black 
Whale of the Slislas Eagles, without a perforated dorsal fin. Or he was 
the heraldic monster of the deep claimed by a leading clan nf the Eagle 
phratry: the Wasco* part Whale, part Wolf, or part Grizzly Bear. J >r 
again, tie was the five-finned Whale of Qagwa.ii* nr the ll.igwelawq ami the 
Snag monster (Tiemaus ) T These last were drawn from the Tsimsyan 
repertory of crests. 

Stories or myths explaining the origin of some of these emblems are 
mostly derivative: the Haida did noL Invent them. Being crest-poor, they 
had developed into avid borrowers of cultural features from their northern 
and eastern neighbours. In the traditions of the Tslmsyan, we find die 
narratives that gave rise to them or explain their origin. The Haida 
carved these beings admirably, but without having had much tittle to 
transform their original forms fS6). 
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The double-finned Killer- 
Whale, according to Alfred 
Adams, was a crest of the Tien 
or Ravens of Massett. It also 
belonged to some southern Ra¬ 
vens, for instance his own grand¬ 
mother of SkickgatVi who was 
the wife of chief Wiya? of Mas- 
seti. its two fins are nowhere 
shown* a^ far as we know, in 
argillite iioles. 

The three-Finnc-d Killer or 
Hagwelawq was coupled with the 
Raven in one of the finest and 
tallest argillite columns ever 
carved by a Skiflegate artist- 
Now in the keeping of the 
National Gallery of Canada* it 
was first secured from the maker, 
about 1880, by an eastern Cana¬ 
dian engineer, and preserved by 
lib heirs—the Misses Lindsay, 
of Wakefield, near Ottawa (Plate 
317). This sea monster is placed 
erect at the base qf the pole. His 
face, exposing a double row of 
teeth* h vigorously yet smoothly 
carved out of a massive block. His fins shield either side nl his body down us 
h is tai I, w h i ch i s l timed up. "I he Ixxl y. be tween t he chin and t h c t ai I n is d ecu- 
rilled with eyes* ears, and feathers. The Raven, above the Killer Whale, 
has it head and a hill larger than his whole body, sls often happens. This 
bird so closely resembles the Kagle or the Thunderbird+ at times represented 
with a straight hill, that it reminds us of the Thundcrbiid and Whale 
ibenie h so familiar within the Koala or Raven phralrv. The mythic 
animals usually associated with these crests, particularly at Coal Harbour 
;md elsewhere, are the Thundcrbiid, the Killer-Whale* the Grizzly Bear, 
the Sea-Lion h the Snag, the Dogfish, the Moon* the Rainbow, the Hawk, 
and the Yagee free- Vet Dr. Swtmton explains why the Raven anti the 
five-finned Killer-Whale were .il&n used by the Gyitins or Kiieles of the 
Ninstinls tribe (57). 

Quite possibly the: maker of this pole (Louis CoHLson of SkidcgnEe, we 
presume) has derived his inspiration from an earlier Thunderblrd and 
Whale carving by an Eagle elder who had preceded him in this innovation 
hrom the stylization of the Eagle to that of the Raven, there was but one 
step, just as there was from the Black Whale and the Killer-Whale to the 
three nr five-fumed Whale shown here. The Grizzly at the top. holding 
the Frog p head down, thrusts his squarish tongue out, according to a 
familiar mannerism. He forms port of a group of pat terns which proved 
popular with the later argillite carvers as well as those of Lite present day. 

Other figures on argillite poles and other argillite work were drawn 
from the repertory of crests on actual Lotcm poles; for instance: the anres- 
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tress Ozdarhons; the Crab and the Raven; the Haven and the Beetle; 
the Raven with Butterfly or the Dragon-Fly; the Growing Pule or Yagtt* 
Tree* which is usually connected with the Flood; the Octopus; the Cannibal 
or Mosquito with a long proboscis; the Bullhead, Kavak or the fisherman 
holding two Salmon in his hands; and the Mountain-Goat. These are 
included on poles carved after 19QQ in the former Deafly Collection of 
M asset t, photographed for the National Museum of Canada (No. 46701) 
but not reproduced here because of their large numbers and small size: 
the Raven and the Beetle, on two poles; the Yagee Tree or Flood pole 
apjsears nrta fine pole; and Kayak and his two Salmon on another* 

Argillite poles from other collections may be found in various publi¬ 
cations : for instance, in Robert Bruce Inverarky s Art of rke Northwest 
Coast Indians (58}, Several good specimens in this publication belong to 
the Frank Smith Collection in Vancouver. In one pole, the Raven is 
shown holding the Sun in his beak; the Grimly Bear appears with the 
Frog* and another Bear sits at the top. The disk of the Sun bears marks 
or figures around the rim which look like the hours on a sundial (Invcrarity'a 
Plate 174 L In another, from top to bottom, are reproduced the Kagle, 
the Whale, the Raven* and the Bear (Plate 182), In a third pale, with a 
hollow hack, four humanlike figures are superposed on ihe broad shaft; the 
smallest figure wears a hat&urmonted by skits (Plate 183* at the Washington 
State Museum)* At the base of a fourth pole* we see the Grizzly Bear 
holding Lhe berry picker in front of him (Plate lS4 t also in the Frank Smith 
Collection}. In a fifth, more recently made than the previous numbers and 
belonging to Mr. Inverarity, we observe the Eagle with the Frog, the 
Raven, and the Beaver. 


NARRATIVE 

The Origin of the Beaver, recorded by William Beynon from Mark 
Luther (Medeeks, Gispcwudwade of the Gtnarhangvlk tribe), Port Simpson, 
in 1947. 

A great hunter among the Kitamat |>eople had covered all their terri¬ 
tories and had captured the different kinds of game, He never lived 
among his own people but was always away hunting. The Kit am at were 
very' proud of him, and although many among them were good hunters, 
none compared with him. After many yeans of hunting, he began to feel 
that the rivers and valleys in the vicinity of Kit am* t were not large enough 
for him There was not enough game to satisfy him, and he wished to mov e 
out to some other country' where game was more plentiful, He also w anted 
to marry but only to a woman who could help him in hunting. So w hen he 
met one wdio noL only was verv beautiful but knew all about hunting* he 
married her. They were very happy with each other. 

One day he said to his wife, “This is not enough. We must find larger 
and better hunting-grounds. At the headwaters of the Stag yin (Stikine) 
River* I have heard there is a territory much larger than ours here. Will 
you rimie with me to this country ? T * 

Without any thought, his wife answered, ,l ff you w ant it* 1 will follow 
you there. 1 ' 
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Me began to make a canoe suitable for the 
long journey. Many of hi* people tried to 
discourage him and keep him from migrating to 
this unknown country, To thetr entreaties he 
turned a deaf ear, for he was differmt from those 
at Kiiamat in that he kept to himself. 

Setting oil with hi* wife as his only com¬ 
panion, he left Kitamat, travelled north beyond 
the mouth of the Skeen a towards Kw&nhlk 
(Dundos), passed the mouth of the Xass River, 
and journeyed beyond Hahl-kstarhlk (Cape 
Vox) and Nan (luring). They-went on travelling 
until they arrived at the mouth of the Stiktne 
River. Then they made ready to ascend it, but 
for this they had to make a smaller dugout, Thii 
occupied them (or many days. When it was 
completed, they went ns far up as- they could bv 
canoe* Unable to proceed farther, they travelled 
overland, packing ilieir belongings with them. 
Having tramped for many days, they arrived 
near the headwaters of |he Stikine and felt [hat 
this L st fast was the tountrv for them* Satisfied, 
he said to his w ife* “Let us live here!" 

He built a house dose to a small stream. It 
had to be strong, since his wife would lie alone 
when he would go away hunting. (He alwayt 
hunted atone, for he did not w arn to ri^k his luck 
(^ d- When the house was finished, he said to 
-lijji, Ikar, Whatc. h is wi fe. 1 ' l i mii i ima w I will ft x>k over mv new 

grounds, but I do not intend to stay overnight. 
I will return before dark. ip 

The next day he went Up into die hills to set snares to catch animals that 
he had never caught before. Both country and game alike were strange 
to him. 

Meanwhile the woman bathed and prepared the food. When the sun 
was_ on the point of suiting, she built a great Hre bv which she awaited her 
husband He returned just before sunsei, packing many different animals. 
1 hey did not al once eat the food whirls bad been prepared, bui frolicked, 
play eel about, and then ate. After they had finished, the young man said to 
his wife, "This is a good country. Plenty of fur animals arc found here, 
ami also fond* Let us stay hereP* 

, I or two days he hunted in the neighbourhood and returned every 
mi!ht T to get his wife used to the loneliness of the ramp. Every evening 
on his return they would play together, then eat But on the third day, 
lie nuitf to his wife, "'This time, I will go a little farther a wav and will st.iv 
overnight. Tomorrow I’ll return before dork," So while it was still tlawii, 
he wertf far into the valley w here he caught many animala. 

I he next day lie come back, as be had promised. His wife was pleased 
to see the valuable furs, As they played, she seemed as contented as if 
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she were in a large village. She was not at all homesick* busying herself in 
preparing the furs that her husband brought in and in drying the meat of 
some of the kilL 

When she was alone, the young woman would gn to the little stream for 
water. Here, tin ring her husband's absence, she would often sit in the 
water, playing about and bathing. While bathing one day, she decided 
to build a small dam and shut in some of the water. Each day during 
her husband'* absence she worked on the dam. Even while sleeping, 
she could not forget the pond that was forming. On awakenings she would 
go at once to it. and when it was deep, she bathed and swam about in 
the pool she had made. 

Her husband now stayed away for longer periods, and on each return 
he noticed that his wife did not wish to play so long or so fervently as she 
user! to. Her mind seemed to be elsewhere, and she did not hasten to meet 
him as she used to. But since she was pregnant* her husband was glad that 
she seemed to have something to care for while he was away. During his 
absences, the woman enlarged the pool by making a higher dam, and soon 
she had a small lake. In this she swam and dived, and no longer was she 
lonesome for her husband. 

■ 

One morning she decided to build a small hut of leaves at the edge 
of her pool. 1 When it was finished, she swam about all day, diving ami 
swimming under water. Later she emerged and went into her little hut. 
This it? how she occupied herself every day. All her time was spent in the 
|pool, but when she expected her husband, she vvnuld go into their bouse and 
get ready to meet him. On lib return she would frolic with him, and again 
he would gn away for many days The territory he had found was rich in 
fur animals, and his take was heavy; But by now he had become aware 
of something strange in the IjehavEour of his wife. She no longer seemed so 
glad to meet him or to get his catch of game and furs. Where she used to l*o 
happy at his success, she noiv remained unconcerned. This made her 
husband suspicious. So he decided eo find nut her set;ret_ 

One day he told her, **J am going to be away two sleeps [two night sji 
then 111 return. I am not gutng as far as I usually do," The next day, 
he set off, but did not go ven far before he returned stealthily to watch 
his wife. He knew that something was happening to her at the lake which 
had grown from the small pond she had made. So it was here that lie 
began to watch. 

Before long he saw his wife emerge. When she came to the water s 
edge, she took off her clothes, dived in and swam about enjoying herself. 
Filially she dived and disappeared into the small house she had made and 
stayed there for a long while. The entrance to the house was in the centre 
of the small lake and under the water. Seeing this, the hunter waited for 
her to return, but as she remained in the little house he became very 
suspicious. So he took off his clothes, and diving into the water; he swam 
tq where his wife was in Lhe little twig house in the middle of the lake. 
She was very happy when he appeared, and they played and frolicked 
together as before; He quite enjoyed being with his wife in the little twig 

1 Tbr inJofmanl mmi in haVr shunted li m ttiLnriS by I hr? frmJiJ lr at nrtl t'.itfr. nr hczr S tier IlieE. 1j JrKTSlicrj ji 

!»&■ Ul|r|#E Ult Wiliff. 
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house, but a change came over him too. Ho ng longer wanted to stay in 
the house he had built on shore and no longer cared to hunt for animals. 
He was content to stay with his wife. So he enlarged the hut in the lake 
with twigs, branches, and leaves. And when not busy, he Mould swim 
about with her. 

His wife then gave birth to two small strange animals with flat tails 
and very line fur. No hunter had ever seen their kind before, for these 
were the first heaver ever to be born. They now made the lake even 
larger, and as they swam about they felt very happy, boon ihe woman 
gave birth to another two heavers, and later to one more litLer. The 
father and the eldest children were kept busy enlarging the lake and the 
house until they could not keep up with the increase. So they moved into 
other streams, making new dams. They were becoming very numerous. 
From the valleys at the headwaters, these new animals, che beavers, began 
to be so plentiful that they held a meeting There they decided that alt 
should split up into groups and migrate into the various valleys. Some 
went to Git saw] (Stewart), some to KJusems (Nass), to Ksiyatn (Skeena), 
Kttamal, and Ugimioh (Bella Coola). But wherever they went, they had 
stemmed from the Stikine, originating from the hunter and his w r ife. 


□lustrations 


29L Crnuji photograph o! ihi* old collection af argillite poles .it the National Museum of 
Canada ti'hoLij, Harlan |, Stuith, 1919, N.M.C., 20066), 

Z*>2. Miniature totem pule of whale Rmc, showing the Bear, the Raven, and I he Beaver. 

™jda or Tlingit (Marine Museum, Mystic, Connect Ecut, Ca. 40 inches high. 
N.M.C.* 1950, ifi-i). 

29J + Argillite ptile- jUiatrattitg the -j tji r-lm.trs. 11 theme. Several Eagles here one being putted 
down into the *ea by the Giant Clam, Hie Clam m drawing down Alii whom 
c h+f Eagle* want m3 u> rescue, Ry Charley Edenaaw of M^ssctt (Museum of the 
American Endian. New York. No. 1610, Collected: hy F. I j nfisi^rtf. ni 
about 1SU. 20'j inches high. WM.C., S7221, £7222) t 

294. A 1 lingit wood carving (out ol red alder?) illustrating the episode of Aitl struggling 

to escape from the Giant Cbm (tafflu) who lfn» caught his hand. The Gyauwlfc 
i*r Tbuodafbtrd, his leading totem 1 (Washington State Museum, Seattle." 16" x 
4". N.M.C., 102590, 102592), 

295. Argillite totem pole in the Thomas Diasy Collection of Man^U. Thu carving illtis- 

truths the myth of the tree that rose from the earth at the ihhe of the Flood, and 
to which people dung for their safety. According to Alfred Adams, of Ma*srtr 
(in 1959), Chief Wise of Masseti sjwned, among his ltl'sl-. une which was culled 
Qingk, which was represented on the totem pole in front of hes house, Qijigj; wn% 
the hither of the White Raven—-for the Raven at the b^fittumg was white. Once 
a chief held a big feast, and after the guests had come into the fcaat huube, he 
wanted to erect a totem pole. So he caused the Flood, and the tide I wean to rise* 
The pole, as it was bring meted, Was made to grow. The ffCKfttS and the chiefs 
dimbril un the pole, while the White leaven sat at the tup. He Wns the one 
performing the mugR, smd h aft he Was the son of Qingk, hb pawn were auper- 
natural (From a photo taken by H. R Smith, in 19|9, N.M.C.* j 423}* 

295, Two argillite pules, fJjff) The Frog, eight ikils, the leaver, anci the Halibut at the 
baie, .(KM The Frog, eight Jrfj t the Bear iN. W. c:_, VH-B-S12, VH-R-IL44, 
Powell Coltcyrtifjn,, l379 r 14.Pi inches high; and ISJ-j inrhi;*; rounded back. Curved 
at Skedans nr Tamj. Phcrtog. DjV. t 20066, £9425, 89426,1. 

297. Totem pule uf argillite of the uhU*r pt*rtal type,, w ii.lt hullow* bark. Two small human 
figures with conical and hui* nt the top: a brgL< human Iming: the Reaver and 
the Krug at the Rue. IVt>uniably of Tanu (N MI., VIE -IS-252. Richardson 
Collection, 1334. iSj-i" % J rH . Hulluw back* Fhotog, Div. K ££924), 

293, Totem pole iA the archaic sasazr type. The two hiriJs looking like the Eagle, and the 
Grizzly Bear (K.M.C,, \TS-fe-7T0. PuWell Collection^ 1379. H inchts high. 
Photog. Div„ 89425), 

299, Ywu small argillite |»1 vh of the archaic punal type, with rouml iI-hh- iKrforitkHi near 
ihe Rise. A human figure twice repeated, the Raven, and the Eagle (Peabody 
Museum, Salem, M.LSn. E-25017, E-250E9. 195Qj_ 

500. Argillite pole of the portal type, with Eagle, of the msaw variety; two huctkin-1 Ike 
beings with indications that they were meant for GristJtlv Bears C&M.C*. Foweil 
Collection, 1879. VII B 344. Pbotog# Div., £9124 and 3£944 1 G). 

Ml, Archaic samw pole of utl; illite, hollow bark, with the tongue-protrudinjP theme 
repeated tw ice. Tile Raven and a human being ujwide down; the FR-ar with human 
feature?. lk l r<^ in his mouth . , * Round Rise with spatula 31 aItem (N.MtC*, 
VJ1-B-8T3, Richardson Collect ion, IS72. lft^| iodws. Phfjtiig, 1>IV,, ££950 and 
ncg. 20032J. 
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M2. Tall Pflh; of the early p-.TWI for polo. The Short, the Raven, and the 

Braver (1 ,,s. Nat. Mu?... \\ arllinglon, D.C, Collected in IfiKH |,i- J. G. Sw ;in 
at Slcidegate, or arc- at lh.tr date, is inches, high. Grey colour. 8B99Q). 

JIM, m. Two argillite pole* also of the tarty period. (3031 The Ragle with ttwy head 
pegged ami glued on the Raven, the Reaver, the Grizzly Bear with protruding 
tongue^ the base, the Whale l 7| (N.M.C., VII R 7*7. 22 inches higfi, Phot™?! 

iv„ 20066, and SdJ). (304 1 Ragle this head of ivory, lost? pegged on to the 
pole. The JWffW eagle-like bird; the Beaver with the skit of live sections; the 
,jTwufna.ptv from r.tnn. Inlays of bone of whale ft* the Beaver's teeth 

1 u 32'j inches high. Phtfog. Div., 

iinfQOj and 694ij B c c r4 }■ 

JOS. Talt argillite pole w ith Bajyer, Raven, and Grizzly Bear, attributed bv Henry Yowie 
to Jnhn Rcibwon. of SJctrlegnie. (U.S. Vat. Mus.. Washington, 34722-i>. Cof- 
liv[ed by j. I,. Swan ill I ?84. 18’a inches high. N.M.C., Photng, Div. SSPfltb 

306. Tall pole also of the same archaic style. The Braver with bone-of-wbaJe teeth inlaid 
ur g tied OfJ. and abaiorte lihcll inlays in his eyes and ears: the Raven with aba tune 



307, MS, 306. non Two chiefs with I*lJ hats on and Beaver with live .kilt „n his head 
Oil a short totem of (he flat archaic type (British Museum, London: 7655,10- 
Llndu troni this instttUdim •. (JOS) A man or a human-like animal ai the top, 

£%. iVi' i- V"-’. W ■Arner. Mm. N„c. Hist., N.V. 

16 AJ - 55. No. 4 193$). (30? i M tri <if the five figures on this pole—two large and 
l/ 1 * ^.dl-il n^rate. the. Btyir : Mother myth in human W Semi- human form. 
The tall cun Ural hat With six cylinders {ska*) indicate the high rank of the Roir 
fni H le w»l. 205i" high s 4 ' width. N.M.C., 

-.U .1 Hgr™'? J aveanty s Art of the North*** Coast Indians; Plate 176, 
With the additmtial pnfumiation that it was collected by Mrs, J. C, Haines on the 
(Juevn Charlotte Islands}, 

310. The Shark and the Bwver on an orgfllhe pole;a five-cylinder jh7 on the head of the 

Heuvcr, J In i is missing, ami the mortice is showing. This U,i carving I mm 
mi. ..f rile s.iutlu-.i'-lcm villi,pes nf I hi- HaicLi (Thr Pejlv.lv Museum. Yale 
l nivcmty, N«. I SI J and 3237. IT** inches. N.M.C., 16M ; J3-3i. 

311. Two short argillite poles, (irft) Presumably the noth of Su sail or KoriaLndet is 

iLlusir.trul hete, idinWing the Strong Man with hi* twv- Abates, and the dead 
Tnfif her-m-law across; Bear Mother with a Cub- Uii t hi> A. Hidden! itied bird with 
iht V V ''!?',?& -the Haven-and the Frog (.Vmer. Mu- Mat. 

list., NA„ 16,1157, and 16/AJ-jffl. 11314. Photo frtfrtl the same institution K 

312. Argillite ptite with the tiarfr r Jus,d ami wings broken off), the Bear, and the Beaver 

"*vwwty of California. C.M 2. H26«. 

Uitinnb 1932 ^ ,ht Ann,£> M,,fkrs Collmion, Photo from the sittie insti- 

J13. iltfft The*gd the fciw. iCrnre) A nan. the Beaver, the Raven and the 
, - B £ ,r ’ /*<*') A bird unidentified- fU niw has fallen off: the 
■ I " p ^ p4r {AmfT, Mu?. Nat. Hist., N.V, Nil mu \j i ■■547 }' 

I6/1I5S-C, (Outre) Photo by H. S- Rite, 118403). . 

314. (3i«W Tl.t Raven and his Son. and the Beaver. (Centre) The Rear, the Kiiier-Wbale, 

e^^ihlr^rtrr Win beiiwvm his ear* are raising the Whale's 
ey JuIn wuft their fumdv; the G™criy tV.ir IridiiJiptHng ihc vounr Human. (Left) 

WiW l \’^ \T‘| n r hia ' j,lons: the Raven with the Sun m fl is 

Wt iithmj M N 1 1 ■ VV - No ' nWA 16/1160. Photo from the same 
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315- A tall intern pole of argallile showing the Bear holding a bird, hejtl down and winga 
spread out, in hL h hands; another Rear, the Raven, arid the Braver (Thu mu^Uiil of 
the Hudien^ Buy Compny. Winnipeg. Photo from the same institution i. 

316. The myth of Bear Mother predominates m this fine tmcili pole of The 

hunun fare near the top may be that of the yuiiftc *uflUH who wa* kErlnapped; 
the jffcifj on her head imlicule that ahr was of high rank. The Gtiilly Rear under 
her holds hb long projecting tongue in hi* hands, BcSIf Mother near the txittmn 
kivps her Cubs in her arms r .md I he Frrjg. in front d her, faces her r Denver Art 
Museum. Collected by Mn + A. R. MacKurtand ifl 1877. Cd rvod by Kmnnwa 
"the lini^E rarvLT of the country/' N-M-C+, Pbotog. fKv., J. 2471, 

* 

317. A stately totem pole oF argillite with the Grizzly Bear and the Frog, the Haven, and 

the Wasco munsler with three dorsad fins-, presumably carved by Louis Callisofl of 
Sk Lilt gate f Na t Lon a I Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Obtained From the Misses 
Lindsuy* of Wakefield, Quebec, ft had been purchased about 18811 on the Quern 
Charlotte Islands by their father, an engineer. Co, 2b inches high), 

318. Argillite totem pule trf exquisite quality, with a mad sifting on the head of the Grizzly 

Bear; the Raven with the Frog carrying d Ml of four snrtions otl her back, mid two 
Other Simlt Frog* under his wing*; and the Beaver, The ha» of the pole has been 
k»t; (Mflcavc at the back (The Detroit Institute of Arts. Detroit. City purchase 
in 1927. 28 inches high* 3% inches wide at the base. 3 1 j inrhi -. N.M.C.+ 1950, 
314-4, 214-$* 214-6, 216-If. 


319, Totem pok- showing the Raven, rhu Beaver, and the Killer-Whale- the two -muill 
Fni^s En the ears ©F the Beaver are connected with the Raven. Hollow l^irk. 
Presumably tbr- work of Jim Mflcby nf Skidegatc (Cniver>uy Museum. 1 niuf’ 
s-ity of Pennsylvania. 41 24-442, 194-81. 


320, Argillite totem wtih the Grinly Bear, the Raven and the Frog, and the- Baver; the 
Rear dutches the t&d on the RavenV head (The Peabody Museum* Harvard 
University. On tis label: 11 25—25-10. Locality; Ha kin Skittauetan, Revet wd, 
born H. (■". Woleutt Fund, in l f >25." 15 inches high. No. 9818©. N,M,C«. 1950: 
\m-b 


321. Argillite pedf with Naiuutfvigat holding m with both hand# to the dnrs.il liti of the 

Killer AVhuk; the Killer-Whale, and the Beaver iThe munum ©f the Hudson^ 
Boy Company, Winnipeg. N.M.C., 99465). 

322. Km:JllTy-r.Lrvril l©ti:m pialr of argillite, representing I he Rear holding on to the skit 

on Ehe Raven/ head; Raven with wings fnhlr#! in the guise of a Woman wearing 
the Libre-t in the kiwer Up (Jn Clyde Patch* privatecollectkm. Ca . 8 hsches high* 

n m c , Photog. Diw, mni 

323. Shark Woman and the Beaver On n small argillite pole (MdGtll E niversit? Museums. 

N.M.C., 92049), 

324. An argillite pole, A human being holding on to the skit nn the Ea^le 8 * head; the 

Eagle; the Bear •; British Museum. London; 1685-1L Photo from the same 
imlisutkm). 

325. Three totems of argilHc?. (Ltfi) The Eagle,, the RnvtO.and the Halibut ;thr Bear bolding 

a bird in hi-- paws. (tVirfre) The Eagle, the Grizity kidnapping the young woman* 
ihe While and Nanasimpat on hEs tiark. Bear Mother and two CuN> (Kit^n 
r j'hr Wasco w ith c wo Whute*. the Raven w ith the face of u Bear, the Whale \ So 
the jnek Hofan private KilleCtkm. Vancouver. Photo, X/M.C,, by Arthur Prtce # 
1947). 
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326. Four totem poE« of arpllite. [Ufl) Bear, Eagle, Sbrt, and Whate; [2nd kit) Whalr 
W'lh tail turned up and over the head; ($mtt from rfjWj tide an^nB i ™«! 

the ^of'hoth of tfuse 



327. T»«ttto|d«rfV^^im^theThunderbWdUteWitt the Whale create 
‘ ht |“[- ® The Earie ho1dm K * fiction in his tdon*. thTluvM 
a re£u Whale. Both curved recent ty by Arthur and Rufu, Moody fsnn of -Arthur)' 

m * ttfe 
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APPENDIX 

The Wilkes Collection of Argillite Carvings at the U. S. National 
. (useutn, Washington— the \\ ilkes Collection anti its catalogue are 
preserved at the L- S. National Museum. Title of the manuscS: “CollS 
ms </ *£“? Surveying and Exploring Expedition 

u s' r^kt om^ iM “ 0B, “ I ■p""’™ By i {?). r. pui,. 

Will2 1 t5?K i 3S "Mdoby ll* Exploring Expedition unde. Captain 
WiJLi-s nere brought to Washington and unpacked at the U. S. Parent 
Ulhce, where they were on exhibition for several vears About ISSl rhj l 
« 7 •»•!» Smithsonian B»ifcaJ“Sgc«ta2 t ‘SL t? 

Xl 55-"^ M “™» » J»r. U77 Mr. Brain 

«!!s swrKi t£8B fjsrzg** 

f* , l fif lJ 4 I|,J ^Delivered in Legislative Hall, BSat eve 

J “ * p " rt <° s-m.: 

"I had for many years been interested in the story of the Indians... 

H aidas . . and in 1873 I prepared a memoir on the Indians, 
accompanied by sketches of their carvings and tattoo designs. This 
M7 hW T r ^Smithsonian Institution in Contributions <o 

ttieV- ^ ilrfif 7, J “ V r • ' ' WelU to Al ** k * itl 1875, tu procure 
delohh Ind^n manufacture for the Centennial Exhibition at Phils- 

at M V T ’E ted Q : C J t m lm - • ■ “ th « steamer Otter; arrived 
at Massett, June 25, received by Alexander McKenzie, in charge of the 

Inhnnv Accompanied by a young Baida [interpreter] named 

SHI*, Vr* 7 1 IU > V J S j ,edl the vil1 ^ of Yakh “3 Kioosta on 
2 n i L'i ' ' * 1 ™ ai "? d m cam P »t Kioosta until Aug. 7 , . . (and 

sa« Old Edemso Left kioosta for Skidegate-At this place I saw 

dnft logs and planks of California Red W ood . , . [ travelled via. Frederick 
vSof SL ^l ku " R Wa , ai ’ f| Ch ^ h ' ■ • [Visited] Laskeek . . . |and theJ 

Vi™ S a T' r i umsllc 7’ and latksek ° r Tano °.Skidegate and 

lJ3nW n d r%! h |h mflUt:i,C " : 0f mis t ionari ,« ■ ■ - ™* » Tanoo,.. Inhabitants 
|Here| absent at the canneries on the mainland, or at tile oil works of Skide- 

S2? ' *; 1 hey “ t0 a* d other places to engage in questionable 

f ' VeaIth ■ -.J Jha Haida ladians have a remarkable 

talent lor the lute arts, ns is evidenced in their carvings in wood and stone 

and the precious metals—m the works of sculpture, their architecture, 
their paintings and drawings. 1 heir imitative talent b excellent as shown 
m carvings in .wry and stone from designs found in pictorial papers and 
magazines Some of their stone work which I sent to U'aaMngtiw. such as 
casket, plaques, columns, and images, elaborately and elegantly carved 
in high relief, showed genius and talent of a high order. 
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Whale Hunting Among The Nooflu of Kyogut, West Coast of 
Vancouver Island. Described by Solomon Wilson, aged 64, of Skidegatr, 
to William Beyrion, in 1950. 

My unde was a seal hunter. He hunted off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island', as the Haida canoes went far away for the seal hunt, even as tar as 
the shores of what is now known as the Oregon coast. It is said that they 
would RO awav out to sea seeking the seal herds. It was then that they 
would encounter the HaWi (Hawaikns) and get from them new songs, 
which had originated with these islanders. It was an older grandfather 
(Wilson's) who told me of what he observed among the people of the treat 
const of Vancouver Island. They were preparing to go and hunt the 
whale. The whale hunters were chosen for their quickness and their 
ability in handling a canoe. 

The first thing the hunters did was to purify themselves in the same 
wav as the seal hunters among the Hairiu. 1 hey drank of a brew made of 
devil s dub bark, and they bathed in this concoction as well, and kept away 
from their women. No women who were indisposed were allowed in the 
same house or in any way close to the whale hunters while they were pun* 
lying the nisei vos. After they had completed four weeks o\ purification, 
they were ready to set out. 1 heir fleet usually was a large one under the 
leadership of a chief. The harpoon was a barbed spear. To this was 
fastened a thonged rope made from braided strips of the hide of the sea-linn 
or hair seal Each canoe usually had four paddlere, one steersman, and one 
harpoonist. The canoes set nut to sea looking for whales. When one was 
sighted, a wide circle was formed around the whale, narrowing down until 
one of the canoes could approach verv close to the whale 1 - Then a 
hariHHmor speared the whale as near the spout hole as pebble. Ilus 
was the spot that they aimed for As soon as struck. the whale quickly 
submerged and the rawhide sea-lion fine was run off. lo it had been 
fastened many bladders or halloondikc floats made from hair-seal skin, 
fi I led wit h air." The can oes stayed in a circle arount! where the w I \ al e d l ved, 
towing the canoe which had harpooned it. As soon as it emerged to breathe, 
the nearest canoe to it then repeated the operation, giving the whale very 
little time to get air. The second harpoon having hit it, the whale again 
dived, and again (he canoes circled around the s|Kit. This was repeated 
until die whale was exhausted. Then the final attack would begin. After 
it had died, the whale was lowed to the nearest beach. There it was cut up. 
Mam floats made of hair-seal and sea-lion skins, which had been inflated, 
kept the dead whale afloat. The killing of a whale was considered an 
event which called for ^rcat feasting. The oil from the whale was used in 
the same way a a oolachen (candle-bsh) among the northern tribes. The 
meat as wd! as the blubber was smok<rd for preservation as a food- 


E ll was ■wwndli&r ID HMstwll dote Utt ultal* 4 * wEirn ihry »ttc i«d3nt. Il wui wtfy *1# B 
*h*trt< that Eriit f..nnnl iSLfljrull tn K rt cl-we In tlw Wlilrt white m rard fca fuU\r-t atf 

CralE of (JufTfi Cftttllotte |p|#inJp. vrry (tllfUi uW t«i •** wluii- camlnM Bffi&tii It# (rwlSLjag ImhLh WltflPtil Tfrt r - 
Tlwr brrn tpeufed. ■TH.ilEy. 
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